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HAS COALITION GOVERNMENT 
SUCCEEDED? 


THE Government came into power through the magic of a name. 
Mr. Lloyd George was ‘the man who won the war.’ He com- 
manded an admiration more universally felt in England than that 
which was inspired by Chatham or Beaconsfield, and, among 
certain classes, hardly less profound than the worship which 
idolised Napoleon. His fame was world-wide. Soldiers sang his 
praises by the sun-baked banks of the Tigris, and sailors acclaimed 
him under the grey skies of Scapa Flow. I have seen his like- 
ness enshrined in places of honour in the wattle huts of Omdurman 
and the shanties of Suez and Ismailia. Even to-day he controls 
the House of Commons as with the wand of a magician. Listen- 
ing to his silver tongue and watching the ceaseless undulation 
of his arms and hands, even the acutest critic feels the spell. 
Before the sceptic realises it, he finds himself beginning to fancy 
—if only for a moment—that the ex-Kaiser’s head is in the bucket, 
after all, and that the Allied nations have been already gorged 
with German indemnities. 

Beyond the walls of Westminster, however, the Lloyd George 
legend has waned to truer proportions. It is right that the nation 
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should realise, as it still generally does, how great a debt humanity 
owes to the Prime Minister’s genius, but it is as well in 1920 
not to expect a superman. We have not got one. His breadth of 
vision, invaluable in war, requires in time of peace to be supple- 
mented by an exact knowledge and a close grip of practical issues, 
which do not come easily to one who is inevitably absorbed in 
foreign affairs and is apt to follow the line of least resistance with 
regard to all domestic difficulties. We have slipped by crisis after 
srisis, without really solving a single problem. Industrial peace 
is not to be bought by perpetual compromise. At the last general 
election the Coalition candidate asked people to vote ‘for Lloyd 
George and Jones.’ Next time, if he still cares to invoke that 
brilliant name, he will ask them to vote for Jones and Lloyd 
George. 

The Ministry, on the other hand, is none the weaker for 
coming thus to rely more on the merits of its own work than on 
the magnetism of its Chief. Its members indeed do not loom 
large in national imagination. This is partly owing to the general 
hostility of the Press ; partly to the pressure of Farliamentary busi- 
ness which has kept them away from the constituencies. Yet 
history will find much that is sterling and gallant in the way 
in which these ‘men have grappled with the countless difficulties 
of the day. They compare more than favourably with their pre- 
decessors of a century ago, who had to face the task of recon- 
struction after 1815 in the same atmosphere of moral and financial 
exhaustion. 

The Peace Treaties are natural targets of attack, but posterity 
may well regard them as lasting monuments of British states- 
manship. It is easy to condemn the economic aspects of the 
Treaty of Versailles, as in Mr. Keynes’ book. It is much harder 
to suggest any better means of securing the essential political 
safeguards of Europe. If this object has in fact been achieved, 
it will be worth while to have sacrificed the more immediate advan- 
tages which might have accrued had we regarded the pacification 
of Europe as exclusively a question of finance. In the long run, 
public opinion will recognise how little vindictiveness has entered 
into British policy. The great territories, of which England has 
become the trustee, were never desired by her. Their occupation 
can only involve us in expenditure and anxieties with which we 
would gladly dispense. The defection of the United States has left 
us to deal practically single-handed with a moral mandate beyond 
our resources. The League of Nations owes many of its ideals and 
all its constitution to British politicians, and it will remain a per- | 
manent if elusive memorial of our once cherished dream of ‘ a war 
to end wars.’ Talleyrand said of our representatives at Vienna and 
Paris, ‘ What a prodigious amount these English do not know!’ 
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The vigour and vigilance of our diplomatists to-day have been the 
envy of two Continents. 

In some respects our oversea policy is almost beyond criticism. 
First, it has treated the self-governing Dominions and India as 
equal partners in the British Commonwealth. Secondly, it has 
recognised that an Anglo-French alliance is the soundest buttress 
of international peace. We have laid aside for good and all that 
timid reluctance to engage in the politics of Europe, which made 
the Entente Cordiale of pre-war days so uncertain and untrust- 
worthy a guardian of the security of Christendom. Moreover, no 
earlier state documents in English history have ever borne such 
fruitful witness as do the Treaties of 1919 and 1920, to the spirit 
of nationality and to the rights of small states. 

The country has generally failed to realise a second notable 
achievement of the Government. Its insistence on the vital neces- 
sity. of maintaining Imperial defence deserves lasting gratitude. 
The whole feeling of the day is in favour of laying down all 
weapons of war. No popular demand of the last two years has 
equalled in its depth and poignancy the cry for the immediate 
demobilisation of our fighting forces after the Armistice. The 
nation is still whole-heartedly war-weary. Even the generous 
scheme devised for the new Territorial Army has failed to induce 
more than a fraction of the numbers required to accept the light 
obligations which are now involved. The reaction from the 
enthusiasm of the war is as inevitable as it is intense. Neverthe- 
less, the Cabinet has bravely recognised that the price of peace 
is eternal vigilance, and in spite af popular apathy and of the pre- 
vailing passion for economy, it appropriates 135,000,000/. a year 
to the Army, Navy and Air Services. Such a policy is based on 
the realisation of what is genuinely vital to British interests and 
to the peace of the world, not on what is acceptable to public 
opinion. Within the Army itself, pay and conditions have been 
made attractive, and a thorough system of education, including 
technical training, has been introduced. Except among the 
Household troops and the Guards, the rational uniforms of war 
time have been exclusively retained. Court-martial procedure has 
been reformed. Many men who have come to know and to resent 
the obdurate formalism of our old Army system in the course of 
the war, may feel disappointed that more inroads have not been 
made upon pre-war military conventions and routine. The won- 
der is rather that so many have in fact been made. The same 
prejudice, which in Queen Victoria’s time prophesied that the 
abolition of flogging or of the purchase of commissions would ruin 
the service, still sees in every reform a peril to the Army spirit. 
When a New Army Major asked his Brigadier if he might lecture 


the men of his battery upon their industrial prospects after the 
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Armistice, the latter shook his head sadly. ‘B.,’ he said, ‘I 
. am afraid you are a Bolshevik at heart.’ The world has changed, 
and we have travelled far from 1914; but Mr. Churchill has to 
temper the wind to the shorn lamb. ‘ II ne faut pas tout corriger.’ 
Besides, when too ardent reformers talk of soldiering as being 
primarily a profession for serious and scientific democrats, they 
should remember that men who answer such a description will 
hardly ever soldier in peace time, and that we have again largely 
to depend for national defence upon what still survives of our 
sometime ‘ governing class.’ 

Probably the Government’s stoutest feat has been its resist- 
ance to extravagance. In this respect there has been something 
wildly paradoxical in the propaganda of its enemies. The very 
men who have protested most against Army expenditure are the 
keenest advocates of expeditions to Armenia. The most zealous 
assailants of alleged Government extravagance have urged the 
moral claims of various sectional interests to increased subventions 
from the state. To the onlooker in Parliament, the Treasury’s 
resistance to departmental demands has seemed wonderfully 
staunch. It is one of the hardest things in the world for Ministers 
to impose limits upon the pensions of ex-Service men and their 
dependants, to keep old-age pensions within modest bounds, to 
curtail the nation’s generosity to the blind, and to refuse to 
pre-war Service pensioners, to retired civil servants, and +to 
ex-teachers, such increases of their annuities as would be propor- 
tionate to the rise in the cost of living. Private Members of Par- 
liament have naturally pressed the claims of these classes upon 
the Cabinet, and every concession means more taxes. Moreover, 
the state has to set an example to other employers of labour. It 
has been forced to subsidise housing and agriculture. It spends 
73,000,0001. on education. Over 362,000,0001. are required to meet 
the annual interest on the National Debt. In view of all these 
first claims upon the revenue, the Cabinet can point with pride 
to its success in financing the vast activities of the state, in creat- 
ing a sinking fund, and im forcing unwilling departments to 
retrench. It is no doubt true that costly mistakes have been 
made from time to time in ridding the country of the vast bureau- 
cracy, too Javishly set up during the war, but there is no reason 
to doubt the good faith and energy with which the Ministry has 
sought to destroy whatever it can of the officialism it has reluct- 
antly inherited from our war-time experiments in state control. 
Many of the attacks on supposed Government waste have been 
ill-informed. The ‘stunt’ of one week has proved the mare’s 
nest of the next. 

In December 1918 we anticipated almost too much from Mr. 
Lloyd George’s domestic policy, but he has kept his pledges. It 
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is, of course, difficult to judge a social policy while it is still in 
progress. In a few years’ time we shall be able to form a clearer 
opinion on the Government’s policy towards housing and agri- 
culture, transport, mines, and international trade. Many statutes 
have been enacted during the last eighteen months with a speed 
which has made ample consideration an impossibility. It is, 
however, clear that the desire to raise the standard of living among 
the poor, which has always been one of the Prime Minister’s 
fundamental objects, has been abundantly fulfilled. Extreme 
forms of poverty have practically disappeared from the industrial 
North. Unemployment is still far from regaining its pre-war pre- 
valence. Men and women who are most familiar with the humble 
quarters of our great towns are unanimous in witnessing to the 
improvement in the clothes and food of working people, and in 
the general amenities which they enjoy. Prosperity is never 
created by laws, but the present well-being of the mass of English 
people is irreconcilable with the existence of any pernicious social 
policy in high places. It is wonderful how in a tottering world 
the mass of the English working people are taking life more easily 
and enjoying more pleasures than they have ever done before. 
Infinitely more headway would have been made in house con- 
struction but for the abominable selfishness of the Trade Unions 
towards ex-Service men. 

One of the boons given to the manual workers has been ex- 
tended to the middle class by the successive Rent (Restriction) 
Acts. These have been emergency measures, economically un- 
sound and unhappily detrimental to the prospects of having houses 
built by private enterprise, but nevertheless urgently needed and 
rightly prolonged, in view of the dearth of accommodation and 
of the inability of the middle class to pay rents in proportion to 
the true monopoly value of houses. The extension of the Acts 
to business premises and shops, rented at 105/. and under in 
London, at 901. and under in Scotland, and at 78/. and under 
in the provinces, has been probably the most beneficent Parlia- 
mentary decision of 1920. 

If the status of woman is a test of the merits of a Government, 
much can be said in praise of the present Ministry. There are, 
of course, palpable shortcomings, and the success of Major Hills’ 
motion in favour of equal opportunities for women with men in 
state and municipal employment has still to be translated into 
action. But the emancipation of women has moved more rapidly 
within the last two or three years than in any twenty years before. 

On these achievements the Cabinet may rightly claim the 
country’s confidence. Its main failures have arisen, first, from 
Mr. Lloyd George’s unwillingness to fight the exorbitant demands 
of organised labour. He does not seem to have realised that men 
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‘all out’ for loot are not to be bought by sops. Secondly, owing 
largely to a diversity of view, perhaps inevitable in any Coalition 
Ministry, Ireland has been treated with indecision and weakness. 
Coalition spells compromise, and a group which is always search- 
ing for a middle course will never produce a Strafford or a 
Cromwell. 

Judged by its Parliamentary successes alone, the Cabinet has 
been uniformly triumphant. When you listen in the House, how- 
ever, to the exposition of what are styled Labour principles by 
Labour leaders, or of the ‘ Paisley policy ’ by its author, you realise 
that such triumphs have been too easily won. Meanwhile, the 
most vital issue of our day in England is being decided almost 
unconsciously by the’ pressure of economic forces, which no 
Government action has as yet attempted to arrest. 

Between the upper mill-stone of the inordinately rich and the 
nether mill-stone of the Trade Unions, that section of the middle 
class which is not engaged in manufacture is being fast 
eliminated as a power in politics and is losing its traditional 
place in our social life. History will probably regard this fall 
as the salient feature of the Georgian Age. For the moment, 
indeed, politicians watch with keener interest the Prime Minister’s 
flittings from’ San Remo to Hythe, from Boulogne to Spa, and 
the abserption of his Cabinet in the details and controversies af 
their departments. One may quote, without necessarily adopting, 
the famous gibe at the personnel of the present House of Com- 
mons as ‘ hardfaced men who look as if they had done well out 
of the war.’ Posterity may well regard the conquest of Britain 
by the type thus criticised as an event of infinitely more signifi- 
cance. No House of Commons has contained so few lawyers or 
men educated at Universities. None has included more men who 
have made their mark in commerce, industry and finance. The 
House has lately been most crowded when the debates have 
touched questions like the excess profits duty and the suggested 
levy on war fortunes; generally least crowded when they have 
involved no business interest. At no period in English history have 
money kings exercised more influence on public policy. The cult of 
the business man has altered the very framework of the Cabinet 
system. The best organised section of the House is the Commercial 
Committee. The power of wealth at Westminster is reflected in 
the status of the new rich throughout the country. Towns vie with 
one another in boasting that they are the richest for their size. 
Bradford is actually envied for its millionaires. To multitudes of 
English people, who have been familiar with the whole tragedy 
and grandeur of Britain at war, ‘to stink of brass’ is a hall- 
mark of excellence. In a society which judges one man superior 
to another because, in North Country parlance, he can ‘ buy him 
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up,’ the man of moderate means can hardly compete for public 
favour with these new giants of trade. Members of Parliament 
have been beset with newspaper coupons ever since 1918 from 
partisans of various causes—champions of the Cross who want to 
wrest St. Sophia from the Turks, lovers of sport who disliked 
the Football Betting Bill, happily married Churchwomen who 
wish to abolish divorce, readers of the popular Press who fancy 
that food prices depend less on demand and supply than on the 
caprice of the House of Commons—but no coupons have been 
more broadcast and insistent than those printed to support the 
tenets of the National Union of Manufacturers. Nor has any 
section of English society been more largely represented at West- 
minster. These men are often shrewd judges of public affairs, 
but owing to their great wealth they cannot adequately realise, 
because they do not themselves share, the economic agony of most 
families of the middle class. 

On the other side of the House, the claims of organised labour 
have become more and more arrogant. The policy professed by 
the Labour leaders is avowedly ‘ class policy,’ and it is probably 
among the most selfish ever preached. It aims at dominating the 
state. It is impossible to reconcile the ambition of railwaymen 
and colliers to own and control their own monopolies and at the 
same time to become immune from their due share of the burden 
of taxation, with the welfare of the community as a whole. It 
is true that a large number of the Labour members are themselves 
men of moderate ideas, but they are delegates of great masses 
of unthinking Trade Unionists and are hopelessly subservient to 
the fanatical groups who dominate the Unions. Left to their own 
judgment, the Labour representatives in Parliament might be 
excellent guides in social legislation. As exponents of the crude 
doctrines of an illiterate caucus, they are, however, forced to speak 
on any and every topic with equal fervour, whether or no they 
have any knowledge of its bearings. No subject can be too 
intricate or remote or too obviously a matter for expert judgment. 
The so-called voice of Labour will be dogmatic on them all. Nor 
can it be said that the few alleged ‘ intellectuals’ who have been 
seduced into this party have as yet added to its sense of pro- 
portion or to its conception of patriotism. The version, for 
instance, given in Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s History of Trade Unions 
of the ratio decidendi of each of the leading cases in Trade Union 
law is a travesty of the truth. 

Moreover, the danger which clouds the nation’s relations with 
Labour comes from men who have never pretended to accept the 
leadership of their Parliamentary champions or to concern them- 
selves with the speculations of Fabian pamphleteers. ‘ Enthusi- 
asts without capacity are the really dangerous persons.’ In one 
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month of 1918 I heard sixty ex-workmen from the Clyde, who 
had been combed out of engineering shops to serve in the Army, 
court-martialled for wilful disobedience to orders. The majority 
tried to justify their actions by saying that they were conscien- 
tious objectors to a ‘ capitalists’ war,’ and true believers in Trotsky 
and Lenin. Their ancestors presumably fought for Wallace and 
Bruce. 

The middle class, apart from owners of businesses, has 
suffered almost alone, while the new rich have risen to 
power, and organised Labour has become a terror to society. The 
nominal incomes of the whole professional class, whether we con- 
sider lawyers or doctors, schoolmasters or architects, and of civil 
servants and clerks, have all risen more or less slightly in 
proportion to the rise in the cost of living. In the case of 
clergymen, they have hardly risen at all. In every instance 
the real purchasing capacity of their incomes is far less than 
in 1914. The widows and orphans who depend on unearned 
income and who in thousands of cases owe the loss of their. bread- 
winner to his death in action fare the worst. All the doles and 
bounties which have since been exacted from the state, have 
filled the pockets of colliers, railwaymen and dockers at the ex- 
pense of the black-coated workers. By an irony of fortune they 
have even to contribute towards maintaining the schools in 
which the children of well-paid manual labourers are taught. The 
cost of their own families’ education and clothing and the grind- 
ing burden of rent, rates and income tax render their lives a con- 
stant struggle. If, as has been often suggested, the only refuge 
for this stratum of the people is an austerely simple life, the effect 
will be its entire withdrawal from public affairs, and its renuncia- 
tion of the singularly useful and fertile part it has played for many 
generations in the service of the state. .For at least a century 
it has reared the vast majority of those who have achieved dis- 
tinction in politics and literature, law and science, philanthropy 
and art. In the spacious days of Queen Victoria and King Edward 
the Seventh Englishmen would have followed Aristotle in holding 
that ‘a state composed largely of the middle class enjoys the 
best political constitution,’ and in approving the prayer of 
Phocylides— 

The middle class within the state 
Fares best, I ween ; 

May I be neither low nor great 
But e’en between. 


Its decline has been the outstanding social result of the war. 
The present weakness of this once prosperous and powerful 
element was clearly shown during two all-night sittings on the 
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‘ho last Rent (Restrictions) Bill, when the Government and a large 
Ly» majority of the House refused to extend the statutory protection 
ity enjoyed by tenants to the large section of the middle class which 
n- lives in houses of over the rental value laid down in the Bill, and 
ky to the numerous men engaged in professions whose places of busi- 
nd ness exceed the same limits. These division lists are in this respect 
the most deplorably significant of the session. 
as The call for courage in a British Ministry was never greater 
to than to-day. Public opinion would rather see a fight to a finish 
le with the revolutionary forces in our midst than a futile sequence of 
n- sops and doles, compromises and surrenders. In the country, where 
il the sufferings of the exploited ‘new poor’ are fully recognised, 
n there is a common appeal for the reassertion of Conservative prin- 
of ciples. | Beaconsfield’s ‘Imperium et libertas’ represents our 
e soundest causes—peace, order, good government, individual free- 
n dom from state interference. Half the current suspicion of the 
d Cabinet arises from the belief that it is wholly opportunist, and 
- is willing to barter any of these causes to secure an armistice 
d with its domestic enemies. The Unionist leaders have lost touch 
3 with their own supporters since the first Coalition was established. 
: Again and again, the moderate man or woman outside Parlia- 
y ment asks what are the true political issues of to-day, and in what 
L manner can Conservative principles be reconciled with the Govern- 
3 ment’s leniency to treason in Ireland, or with its surrenders to the 


inordinate wage claims of organised Labour at home. 

It is essential for Ministers to form clear-cut conceptions of 
conduct and policy, and to spread them in the country. There 
is an intense desire for definition in our politics. People are tired 
of drift and sick of claptrap. They do not want any more bright 
pictures of ‘ the good time coming,’ which cannot possibly come. 
lt is better now that we should understand our real dangers, and 
avert, if it can be averted, the destruction of the middle class. 
History is eloquent as to the fate of all nations which have left 
no space in: their social life for brain-workers af moderate means. 
By draining them of their meang of livelihood, the proletariat 
is not to be bribed into prosperity. In a starving and struggling 
world it is preposterous to holdout promises of cakes and ale 
for all, and to prate of peace and plenty. The Prime Minister 
would do well to let the nation know that its only hope of survival 
rests on work, discipline, and sacrifice. 

The young have always been dazzled by Socialist professions 
that ‘the day is here.’ I have heard quite honest zealots chant 
light-heartedly 

Lo, the trumpet call is ringing, and the sky is clear and bright, 
And your masters flee in terror at the coming of the light. 
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They really think that a few more industrial crises will secure 
them the millennium. . 

~. . But I think of those other Englishmen of nobler fibre, whom 
I have seen tramping doughtily across the sodden wastes of 
Flanders and singing in the winter mist 


It’s a long, long trail a’winding into the land of my dreams. 


Theirs is the truer vision, The road which leads to the New 
Jerusalem is long and rough. 
GERALD B. Horst. 





LENINISM: 


THE DESIGN OF THE BOLSHEVIKS 


(D 


[Captain F. McCullagh, the author of this article, is a British officer 
taken prisoner by the Bolsheviks in Siberia last winter. In order to be in 
a position to help his comrades, the British officers and soldiers capbured 
at the same time, he registered himself as a civilian, and, as such, was 
able to see Trotsky and other Communist leaders, including the man 
Yurovsky who murdered the Tsar. On one, occasion Captain McCullagh 
incurred the suspicion of the Extraordinary Commission. He was arrested 
in his bed, taken to an almost dark cell and kept there for seventy hours, 
all sorts of devices being used to shake his nerves. Finally he was released 
with an apology. He was able to travel along the Trans-Siberian ratlway 
and to live for over a month in Moscow. He left Russia as a civilian 
refugee under the O’Grady-Litvinov agreement and recently returned to 
this counbry.—Epitor, Ninetéenth Century and After.]} 


No matter what promises the Bolsheviks enter into with Great 
Britain, they will not abandon the active prosecution of their 
plans for revolutionising the world. These plans are an essential 
part of their theory, and for us to expect the Communists to give 
them up would be like the Communists expecting us to give up 
our theory and practice of ministerial responsibility. 

The Bolsheviks hold that mankind is divided not into nation- 
alities but into two classes, the Proletariat and the Parasites. 
Such of them as have had some education admit, however, that 
unfortunately in the benighted capitalistic States outside Russia 
many of the proletariat are at present working as slaves and 
instruments of the parasitic classes, being drugged and stupefied 
by patriotism, religion, and a bourgeois education ingeniously 
designed by the capitalists to make them contented with their 
servile lot. When these deluded workers have been enlightened 
they will see that their place is not with the capitalists but with 
the people. Such, in short, is the Bolshevik contention. 

Carlyle describes in a well-known passage how a dozen French 
peasants are taken by their Government, put into gay clothes, 
armed, drilled, and sent out to kill a dozen German peasants who 
have been put through a similar process by their war-lords. A 
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Bolshevik official who greatly appreciates this piece of literature 
told me once that the Communist idea is to arm all the peasants 
and workers of the world but to make them then turn their rifles 
on their respective oppressors, the kings and capitalists of their 
own lands, and, having abolished these, to shake hands all round 
in token of perpetual peace. 

This simple theory has gripped the Bolshevik mind in Russia 
as if it were a Divine revelation, and its ready acceptance is 
probably due to several conditions peculiar to that country—the 
simplicity and ignorance of the people, the ascetic and mystical 
traits in their national character, their misgovernment in the past, 
their profound love of peace, their sufferings in the War, and their 
conviction, implanted and fostered by an able but mendacious 
propaganda, that the workers of the world are following in their 
footsteps though their efforts have not, as yet, been crowned with 
quite the same success. Another condition peculiar to Russia is 
the feebly-developed nationalistic sense of the people. Most of 
them have as little idea of a patria as the average Gaul had in 
the time of Caesar, and I have heard of many Russians who did 
not know that they themselves were Russian, their imagination 
having never travelled beyond the confines of their native 
province. 

Knowing the existence of this state of things, I was not sur- 
prised, consequently, when we were captured at Krasnoyarsk to 
find that the soldiers of the Red Army were indifferent as to our 
nationality and were only anxious to know which of their two 
categories we belonged to. We were never once asked for our 
passports, such tokens of nationality being regarded as antique 
lumber which all mankind was throwing on the scrap-heap as fast 
as it could along with crowns and croziers. There was pained 
surprise when the private soldiers in our party did not, on being 
released by capture from their military ‘servitude,’ join their 
natural friends the Bolsheviks joyfully and at once, but remained 
voluntarily with their natural enemies, us, their officers. 

The Irish soldiers amongst us were not treated differently from 
the others because the Bolsheviks who captured us had never 
heard of Ireland, but later I found that the leading Bolsheviks 
were favourably disposed towards the Irish whom they regarded 
as disinterested agitators with a genuine sense of grievance and 
with a considerable practice in agitation since the days of Parnell. 

These Communist leaders expect much help from disgruntled 
nationalities outside Russia; hence the support they give to 
nationalist movements abroad and the great sympathy they 
express for them in every issue of their newspapers. But if those 
movements succeeded, the Bolsheviks would be the first to under- 
mine the resultant nationalist Governments in order to clear the 
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way for Soviets. Many similar instances of dishonesty on the 
part of the Bolsheviks could be given. They manifest, for 
instance, great sympathy with strikers abroad, yet they not only 
crush strikers at home but, owing to their complete control of 
the Press, are able to cover them with moral obloquy as well 
by denouncing them as traitors bought by foreign capitalists. 
Workmen so accused have no means of publicly refuting these 
charges. Such a case happened recently when a strike occurred 
on the Moscow-Kursk railway. They turn a moist eye tawards 
the ‘enslaved’ British workman, yet treat a deserter from the 
labour army as a deserter from the fighting army at the Front 
is treated in war-time. 

A ring of Soviets all round the world is their ideal, but cir- 
cumstances have rendered their present policy complex. Though 
anti-nationalist themselves, they have been assisted in their 
struggle against Kolchak, Denikin, and the Poles by a nationalist 
movement among the Russians who saw that practically all the 
Red Army was Russian while Kolchak, for example, though pro- 
fessedly nationalist and ultra-Russian, was assisted to such an 
extent by British, French, Italians, Americans, Japanese, 
Chinese, Poles, Serbs, Czechs and Letts that his enterprise was 
described as an invasion of Russia by a gang of international 
capitalists. 

Lenin knows more about conditions in the outer world than 
the simple folk who captured us at Krasnoyarsk, but he knows 
much Jess than he is given credit for in this country. He is a 
fanatical believer in his own dogma of internationalism—or, more 
properly speaking, anti-nationalism and cosmopolitanism—and in 
the duty incumbent on him of preaching this.dogma to all peoples. 

in speaking of this man many Englishmen seem to form in 
their minds the picture of a statesman who will act as they them- 
selves would act if they were in his position. They think that 
the responsibilities of office must sober and modify him as they 
would sober and modify an English Socialist. They believe that 
his extremist utterances are mere popular clap-trap such as an 
English politician sometimes indulges in for electioneering pur- 
poses, that he must ‘ play up’ to the impossible demands of his 
party, but that, when it comes to practical politics, he is bound 
to display moderation and common sense. 

Such Englishmen do not know Lenin. They read their own 
character into that of the Communist leader and attribute to him 
an English mentality and training which he has not got. There 
is in Lenin and in the whole Communist party a good deal of 
that inflexibility, narrowness, intolerance, and fanaticism which 
we associate with the Eastern Church ; and I might add, by the 
way, that if Bolshevism continues in power for a few years longer 
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it will inevitably become a dead and mummified system such as 
I believe official Orthodoxy to be. 

‘The meticulous care which the’ Bolsheviks take to prevent 
foreign literature and non-Bolshevik foreigners from disturbing 
the belief of their neophytes in the Bolshevik faith, reminds one 
of the care taken by Pobydonostsev, the Procurater of the Most 
Holy Synod. The mentality in both cases is the same, though 
the object is different. No mistress of novices in a Convent could 
be more careful than the head of the Extraordinary Commission 
to prevent bad, breezy men from the outer world from ‘ blowing 
in’ among the innocent novices and shaking by profane laughter 
their delicately poised faith. A full description of these minute 
precautions would be amusing but it wauld be too long a digres- 
sion. What I have said, however, will show what a mistake it 
would be for us to think that these people can modify their pro- 
gramme. To think so is to attribute to the Bolsheviks the 
character of an English political party. Bolshevism has been 
called ‘inverted Tzarism’ but it might also be described as 
‘inverted Christianity,’ for whereas the Founder of Christianity 
sacrificed Himself for the World, the founders of Bolshevism are, 
like the first Mohammedans, ready to sacrifice all the rest of 
the world if it does not accept their creed. 

Lenin himself has all the characteristics of a fanatical 
Byzantine monk. He has narrowness, intolerance, asceticism, 
a fixed idea, and an incapacity to change. He believes in Karl 
Marx as firmly as a Byzantine monk might believe in St. Nicholas 
the Wonderworker, and the same remark applies to all his 
followers. They have erected statues of this German professor all 
over the country. One of the commonest of the Bolshevik posters 
shows a ship labelled ‘ Capitalism’ sinking in a stormy sea and 
a man, representing presumably Bolshevik Russia, saving himself 
on a raft in the form of a huge open book across which is written 
the name ‘ Karl Marx.’ It is exactly the sort of thing which 
might be produced by a religious society in this country in order 
to indicate the supreme importance of the Bible, and it supports 
my contention, which will run all through this article, that 
Bolshevism, though anti-religious, has behind it all the driving 
force of a new religion, a religion quite as aggressive as was Islam 
at its most militant period. Like Islam, also, it must spread or 
it will dwindle down. Like a forest fire, it must always have 
fresh material to feed upon. At Krasnoyarsk, where I witnessed 
the first onrush of the Red Terror, I found it at its brightest. In 
Ekaterinburg the fire was already low. When I came to Moscow 
I found myself in the dead heart of a burnt-out conflagration. 

Though he has travelled abroad, Lenin has lived, even abroad, 
in a close revolutionary atmosphere, which is after all a very 
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narrowing atmosphere. He brooded over his own ideas, 
exchanged views with people who were much of the same way 
of thinking as himself, and entered inta controversy only with 
Mensheviks, Anarchists and other theorists who are even further 
removed from the realities of life than he is. His ignorance of 
conditions in England is, therefore, very great. His manner of 
life has deprived his mind of all flexibility, and imparted to his 
utterances a pontifical character which would not be tolerated for 
@ moment in political circles anywhere outside Russia. 

The Russian newspapers are filled daily with interminable 
dissertations on abstruse Socialistic subjects from his pen or from 
the pens of other prophets of Bolshevism, and the style of these 
lucubrations bears some resemblance,in respect at least of extreme 
aridity, to the interminable treatises on obscure theological ques- 
tions which were popular in Europe during the religious ferment 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Instead of quotations 
from pious Divines and from the Early Fathers, they are full of 
ponderous passages from German professors, who are apparently 
regarded by the Communists as infallible authorities. And in the 
same way that some English congregations of the post-Reforma- 
tion period delighted in sermons lasting three or four hours, so the 
Bolsheviks delight in endless speeches on abstruse socialistic sub- 
jects of which most of them can understand only very little. 

But amid all this confusion and obscurity there remains clear 
the fixed idea of ‘ internationalism ’ or anti-nationalism whereof 
Lenin is the Prophet. He has passed most of his life in poverty 
and exile on account of it. He is now wading towards it through 
blood. It would be a mistake, therefore, to think that he will 
ever really surrender it—though he may promise to do so for the 
sake of getting locomotives and machinery from us. He has made 
this perfectly clear in hundreds of speeches and newspaper articles ; 
if we think otherwise, he has a perfect right to say that he has 
not deceived us, that we have deceived ourselves. He has warned 
us not only in his public utterances but by his actions that he 
will not keep any promises he makes to capitalist States and that 
he will use any methods and accept help from any quarters in order 
to attain his ends. He accepted help from the Kaiser in 1918 in 
order to contribute afterwards towards the Kaiser’s overthrow ; and 
he has frequently boasted that when he made peace with Germany 
at Brest-Litovsk and promised to cease his revolutionary propa- 
ganda in Germany, he never meant to observe the conditions of 
that peace and did not observe them in so far as they related to 
propaganda. 

This is not his policy alone but that of all his party, which 
admits that it has always acted on it and always will act on it. 
In his pamphlet on the ‘ Bolshevik Party,’ Radek, an authorita- 
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tive spokesman of the Communists, says that the Bolsheviks sup- 
- ported the agitation for a Duma in 1905, not because they wanted 
to keep a Duma in existence, but because they were convinced 
that it would be a ladder which would enable them to reach their 
goal and which they could then kick away. The same pamphlet 
and all the recent literature of the Bolsheviks are full of similar 
admissions of dishonesty. 

After peace was concluded with Esthonia, Lenin said in effect 

We have acknowledged the bourgeois Government of Esthonia. We 
have given it money and concessions and territory and all the other play- 
things that a Capitalist State hankers after because we are perfectly sure 
of our ability to undermine the foundations on which it stands. We will 
work silently and tirelessly among its working classes, and it is only a 
question of time when the whole fabric:will come tumbling down. Esthonia 
is now in the Kerensky stage but, as surely as sunrise follows darkness, so 
surely will the Communist stage follow the Kerensky and the Esthonian 
workers establish a Soviet republic. 

It may be taken for granted therefore that, no matter what 
promises Lenin makes, he will not cease to encourage Bolshevik 
propaganda in the British Empire. 

The danger of this propaganda consists in the idea of inter- 
nationalism which I have explained above, and which might 
better perhaps be called anti-nationalism or anationalistic class 
war. This theory enables the Bolsheviks to find accomplices and 
allies in the most unexpected places outside Russia—in battle- 
ships, wireless stations, military barracks, post-offices, consulates, 
palatial hotels and mansions. The result is that no one holding 
a responsible position in a non-Bolshevik country can be sure that 
he has not in his employ an embittered subordinate sometimes 
with a genuine grievance against society and a genuine belief in 
Communism as a cure for all the ills of the world, but more 
frequently aggrieved because of a natural incapacity which educa- 
tion does not and cannot remedy. Such a man may feel that his 
place is with the all-world proletariat and not with the mixture 
of classes which compose his particular country, so that, if not 
actually working for the Bolsheviks, he may be quite ready to 
work for them if the opportunity presents itself. 

I know nothing of present conditions in this country (Great 
Britain) owing to my long absence from it, but this danger is 
manifest on the Continent and especially in the countries which 
lie near Russia. There is a leakage of official information in the 
Finnish, Scandinavian and Polish posts, telegraphs and hotels, 
and even in some of the foreign consulates and legations, where 
non-Britishers have to be employed. One such case of leakage 
that I know of was suspected to have taken place in a foreign 
consulate in Warsaw. The position in Finland igs especially ba: 
from this point of view, owing to the accentuation of class differ- 
ences by the arming of the middle classes and the disarming of 
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the working classes, a measure which has been of enarmous assist- 
ance to the ‘ Internationalist’ propaganda in that country. 

Even here in London the establishment of a Bolshevik embassy 
with the red flag flying over it might have anything but a tranquil- 
lising effect on a section of our working classes. Workmen and 
private soldiers who would be incapable of feeling any sympathy 
with a foreign nation which attacked England might, in some 
cases, sympathise with what Tchitcherin calls ‘the Government 
of the Poor and of the Oppressed.’ You will notice from this 
phrase how ‘Bolshevism has stolen the thunder of Christianity. 
Lunacharsky, the Bolshevik Minister of the Fine Arts, has main- 
tained in numberless discourses delivered in Russia that Christ 
was the first Bolshevik and that the early Christians were the 
first Communists. He was still engaged in this campaign when 
T was in Moscow two months ago, and I think that, in the opinion 
of the simple Russians who heard him, he had the advantage of 
the learned theologians who ventured to dispute his theory. A 
drift towards religious anarchy has long been characteristic of the 
Russians, as may be seen by a study of their literature for the 
last fifty years. It has been counteracted by a powerful ecclesiasti- 
cal organisation, but the Bolsheviks have now stopped the 
machinery of that organisation and are undermining all con- 
fidence in it by a series of carefully conducted exposures in con- 
nexion with bogus relics of saints etc. 

Even if the Bolsheviks succeeded in establishing Soviet 
republics all over the world, they could not succeed in eliminating 
national feeling and war, for, in this as in other matters, they 
are fighting against human nature. But even their temporary 
success would, I think, do irreparable harm to our civilisation. 
And it would be foolish to ignore the fact that their theory does 
contain a seductive appeal to that large number of people in every 
land who are convinced that they have never had a fair chance 
owing to the faulty construction of the society in which they live. 
The seductiveness of that appeal is increased by the most ingenious 
devices. If a Bolshevik embassy comes to London, it will not 
only fly the red flag, signifying the triumph of the proletariat, 
but it will use on its official notepaper and on all its stamps the 
crest of the Republic-—a crossed hammer and reaping-hook, 
symbolical of the union of peasants and workers. If the Bolshevik 
trades-unions and other organisations send deputations to this 
country, they will also use seals which are in all cases humble 
implements of manual labour. A Bolshevik official once pointed 
out to me with pride that the Communists had thrown into the 
scrap-hegp the lions and eagles, swords and battle-axes, and all 
the other emblems of ferocity and slaughter in which the old 
heraldry delighted, and had substituted for them ‘the poor, 
Vout. LXXXVIII—No. 522 P 
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crooked scythe and spade.’ In his opinion—the comparison is 
sacrilegious but we must know the views of the other side in 
“ order to combat them—the world has entered on a phase such as 
that which began when a gibbet replaced the Roman Eagles as 
the emblem under which the most important portion of humanity 
marched. a 
The Bolsheviks have of course no right to a monopoly of those 
emblems, which were chosen for them by clever literary men who 
have never done manual labour in their lives, but many people 
are misled by symbols. All pictorial advertisement is based on 
this weakness in the logical powers of the human mind. An adver- 
tisement containing a picture of a fat baby and a eulogy of some- 
body’s Patent Food establishes in the mind of the average woman 
a connexion between the fatness of the baby and the nutritive 
value of the Food, though no such connexion necessarily exists ; 
and the Bolsheviks, who are extremely up-to-date in many of their 
methods, act continually and with great success on this principle 
in all their propaganda. The pictorial propaganda which raised 
the Kitchener army is elementary in comparison with the pro- 
paganda which raised the Red Army, and this latter propaganda 
is only one manifestation of a system carefully and scientifically 
constructed by: men of considerable artistic talent and with a 
profound knowledge of Russian, and indeed of world, psychology. 
This sort of deception is easier when, as is the case at present, 
a sort of madness has seized upon men’s minds, as has happened 
on one or two occasions in the past history of Europe. On such 
occasions all opinions and beliefs seem to become, so to speak, 
liquefied or molten, and the mind of the world is ready to take 
the imprint of any new stamp that is applied to it. When this 
period of liquefaction has passed, opinions harden again either 
in the new mould or in the old mould. The Reformation and the 
’ French Revolution are cases in point. The former established 
the principle of private judgment and maimed the system of an 
international Church. ‘The latter established the rule of the 
bourgeotsie and made the heads of states their servants. Accord- 
ing to the contention of Lenin and his followers who, to do them 
justice, are close students of past histary and take a wide survey 
of it, the proletariat have now as much right to subjugate the 
middle classes as the latter had in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries to subjugate the nobility and heads of states. All the 
Bolshevik literature now being published emphasises this point. 
Lenin cannot see how England, which allowed the right of private 
judgment to her middle classes in the seventeenth century and 
allowed every kind of Reformist literature to enter the country, 
can now deny the right of private judgment to her lower classes 
and prevent Bolshevik publications from circulating among them. 
The Bolshevik leader knows that, as the present period of liquefac- 
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tion will not last long, it is necessary for him to act quickly or 
else public opinion in England will harden again and the recep- 
tivity of the popular mind in England to the new ideas will cease 
or, as we would put it, the period of madness’ will pass. As 
Lenin would put it, Spain was kept unchanged during and after 
the Reformation owing to the energetic measures taken by Charles 
the Fifth and Philip the Second to prevent the circulation of 
Reformist literature among their subjects, though it is a historical 
fact that the latter manifested a keen appetite for this forbidden 
fruit. The Bolsheviks admit that if England could establish a 
similarly strict blockade against their ideas, England would be 
saved from Bolshevism, but they do not think that, under modern 
conditions and with trade re-established between the two 
countries, and especially in view of her well-known theories on 
the subject of Free Speech and a Free Press, England can ever 
establish such a blockade. Some of them are enthusiastic on this 
subject ; others are inclined to fear that they are already too late; 
that, in these swift days of the aeroplane and the radio, move- 
ments of popular effervescence soon pass, and that Great Britain 
is hardening again in the old bourgeois mould. 

I have tried to make it clear how impossible it is for the 
Communists to abandon their theory and practice of international 
propaganda. My contention may be strengthened by a descrip- 
tion, from personal observation, of the conditions which prevail 
in the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs at Moscow. Most 
of the members. of that department belong to the Third Inter- 
national, and their main work is to produce revolutions in foreign 
countries. After working hard all day organising trouble for us 
in India, Persia, Turkey and Egypt, they allow themselves some 
comic relief and relaxation in the afternoon by the composition 
of soothing despatches intended for the English bourgeoisie. One 
of them, Commissary Feinberg, acts very often as correspondent 
of an English newspaper, the Daily Herald. Many of the English 
passports which go through Feinberg’s hands get ‘ lost,’ that is, 
they are set aside for the use of, Bolshevik emissaries going to 
England or else utilised as models in the well-equipped establish- 
ment for the fabrication of English passports which ‘the Third 
International’ has inaugurated. English bank-notes are also 
fabricated there and may be expected on the market at any 
moment. . Thus we have the Foreign Office of a great countrv 
deliberately forging the passports and the paper money of a foreign 
Government with which it is conducting friendly negotiations, and 
Foreign Office officials calmly supervising the work of forgery. 

In April last there sat in the Foreign Office at Moscow and 
under the aegis of Tchitcherin, a pan-Mohammedan Congress 
whose object was to stir up trouble in India, Persia and Turkey. 

+ -] 
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This congress was not composed of chance delegates but of chosen 
and dangerous men in touch with anti-British organisations all 
over the Near and the Middle East. I saw and spoke with the 
Afghan and Indian delegates, and I believe that there were also 
Persian and Turkish delegates present. One of the Indians was 
Professor Barrakatula, who is well-known to our Secret Service. 
The meetings of this congress continued for a long time. Mem- 
bers of the Foreign Office staff took part in them, I believe. Strict 
secrecy was observed, and the doors were guarded by officials of 
the Soviet Government. I once discovered in the Foreign Office 
a written application from the Mohammedan delegates to the 
Foreign Minister. It asked that permission should be given to a 
certain Moslem delegate to come from, I think, Askhabad to 
Moscow, and proved, though proof was unnecessary, that the 
Foreign Office was managing the whole business. 

1 have no space to speak here of the Far Eastern section, 
composed of Koreans and Japanese and doing the same work 
for the Far East as Barrakatula and his group are doing for the 
Middle and Near East. This section, which is also under the 
immediate direction of the Foreign Office, does not interest us so 
much, however. 

All these -‘ guests” and a choice collection of other foreign 
revolutionaries are housed by the Soviet Government in the Savoy 
Hotel and in twa private mansions, all three buildings being 
directly under the control of the Foreign Office. They are not only 
housed, but also fed, paid and clothed. Motor-cars are placed at 
their disposal. They travel free on the railways and their destruc- 
tive activities are facilitated in every way. 

Can we make the Bolshevik Government stop all this? I do not 
think that we can, for the Foreign Office, like the Ministry of Com- 
munications, the Ministry of Foreign Trade, and one or two other 
organisations of technical experts, is regarded by the Executive 
Committee generally as being very lukewarm in the faith and 
as having made too many concessions already to the capitalistic 
heretics outside. The organisation of the ‘ Third International ’ 
is so interwoven with the Bolshevik Government organisation that 
it would be difficult to say where the one ends and the other begins 
and quite impossible to tear them apart. Most of the leading 
Commissaries are in ‘the International ’ as well as in the Cam- 
munist group which rules Russia, and they can never be depended 
upon to expel themselves from the latter body. Foreign revolu- 
tionaries orate frequently from the same platform as Lenin and 
Trotsky, and they are not regarded as foreigners because in the 
Communist scheme of things there are no foreigners. There are 


only Proletariat and Parasites. 
F. McCunLacH 





LENINISM : 
(11) 
DESTROYING CULTURE IN RUSSIA 


AN Oriental potentate sometimes appears in Europe with a 
splendid suite and a great retinue of dusky servants. These ser- 
vants are slaves really. But born and bred in Eastern traditions 
they bear their yoke without a murmur and the public accepts 
them as part of the visitor's barbaric display. But from time 
immemorial it has been the invariable tradition of this free and 
freedom-loving country that no white man, no man of our colour 
and of our race, can be enslaved or even considered as a slave for 
a single minute. 

Nevertheless, we have lately seen in our midst, here in 
London, white men who were not free. I mean the technical 
experts brought out by Krassin’s ‘commercial’ delegation. 
These men cannot be considered free agents. They are under 
duress. By Krassin’s own confession these men are not of the 
Bolshevik persuasion. They are engineers, civil servants and 
scientists who by the force of circumstances have been obliged 
to remain with the Bolsheviks and whom hunger has compelled 
to work for these tyrants. They were chosen by Krassin to 
accompany him on his mission to civilised Europe and to 
strengthen his arguments by their technical knowledge. Behind 
him in Russia every one of these unhappy experts left, as 
hostages for his loyalty, some of his women-folk—his wife, his 
daughters, or nearest relations. These women were placed on the 
lists of the Extraordinary Commission in Moscow to be held 
responsible for the good behaviour of their fathers and husbands. 
And the Bolsheviks say ‘We do not make war on women and 
infants * ! 

To our democratic mind these ‘experts under duress’ seem 
something unreal, something utterly impossible to understand, 
something unbelievable. Yet they are a fact. There appears to 
be an abysmal rift between Bolshevik mentality and the innate 
ideas of Western democracy. This must always be remembered 
when judging the situation in Russia. The only way to obtain 
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@ fairly accurate picture of it is to collect facts, more facts, and 
again facts. When claiming the world’s sympathy the Bolsheviks 
lay great stress on their achievements in preserving and propagat- 
ing culture in Russia in spite of civil war, famine and general 
desolation. Let us admit at once that if the investigator of the 
present day or the future historian should have only the Bolshevik 
decrees to go by, he would be obliged to reconstruct a splendid 
picture of creative intellectual work on an imposing scale. No 
doubt on paper the Bolsheviks have done in an incredibly short 
time more to further culture in Russia than any preceding Govern- 
ment. But what have they really achieved? The whole country 
is in such an indescribable state of chaos that to collect evidence 
is very difficult. Nevertheless evidence is forthcoming. Innuv- 
merable facts from different parts of Russia, collected indepen- 
dently, mostly unimportant in themselves: but of the greatest 
value when added to each other, come like small beams to form a 
mighty shaft of light piercing the darkness created by Bolshevik 
mystery and propaganda. 

Some time ago a radio sent out from Moscow gave to the world 
this proud message : ‘ Never has science flourished in Russia as 
to-day ; never have scientists been better off ; never since the days 
of the Medicis has the world seen a Government more anxious 
for the welfare of science and of art.’ 1 turn to Professor 
Rostovzev’s pathetic article ‘Martyrs of Science in Soviet 
Kkussia’’’ and from it I am able to compile the following list of 
his friends and colleagues : 

Name of Professor University Speciality Fate 

Florinski  . i - Kiev Slav scholar Shot 

J. Andreev . - - Petrograd History wl 
V. Khvostov . . Moscow Law Suicide 
Viktorov . Pe i * Philosophy . 

A. Liaponnov . . Academy of Science Mathematics = 

N. Khondakov . . Moscow History of Art Exile 

D. Grimm . $ . Petrograd Law an 

J. Smirnoff . . Academy of Science Archaeology Died of Hunger 
A. Inostranzev . . Petrograd Geology ad é 

V. Radloff . : i Orientalist + ée 

A. Lappo-Danilevski . a Linguist Died of Attrition 
M. Diakonov . . Academy of Science Economist Bs 

A. Kisewetter . . Moscow History In prison 

M. Pergament .. s Law ” 
Naoumenko . . Kiev Folklore Shot 

And these are only a few names of personal friends of the 
author of the article I refer to! There are many others. In the 
University of Petrograd thirty chairs out of a total of sixty and 
in the Medical Academy forty-five chairs are not occupied. The 
Bolshevik Medicis seem to have curious views on how to make 
science flourish in their domains. Plain common sense suggests 
that there must be something fundamentally wrong with the 
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Russian Universities if the professorial body has sustained such 
losses and in such a manner. 

The Bolsheviks are very proud of the fact that they have 
opened a series of new Universities and that the number of 
students has greatly increased. It remains yet to be explained 
how in reality new colleges can be usefully founded when there 
are not sufficient professors left to staff the old institutions. 
Perhaps it is sufficient to be a member of the Communist party 
to be eligible for a professorship?. The scanty information we 
receive about the new Universities is not very favourable. The 
record has been beaten by Voronesh where the local Soviet has 
literally transplanted the University into the streets. © Every 
street is devoted to a special subject and bears its name. Law 
street, History street etc. etc. _ The walls of the houses are 
covered with posters and pamphlets related to the subject which. 
the street is expected to represent. The public learns passing by ! 
As to the students their numbers may be perhaps explained by 
the Bolshevik decree authorising any person older than seventeen 
to become a graduate without having matriculated or even with- 
out having been to school at all. The students were liberated 
from military service, and this was a strong motive for many 
people to discover an interest in science—so much so that lately 
the Bolsheviks have been obliged to abolish this privilege and 
to make a clean sweep of all these gentlemen into the Red Army. 
It is greatly to the honour of Russian science that in spite.of all 
this barbaric chaos small groups of professors and students contrive 
to keep entirely away from politics and to carry on the old tradi- 
iions continuing some of the scientific work. 

About the conditions in the lower schools. we know but little. 
What we know is nevertheless sufficient to give a fairly accurate 
representation of what is occurring. I should like to give here 
the words of a modest Russian school-mistress, who having passed 
through it all herself is better entitled to describe the situation. 
She says ” 


You cannot even imagine to what an extent the children are starved. 
When there was a talk once about the need for them to cross the road 
after lunch to other premises for their lessons, they gathered round me 
and quite seriously said ‘ You ought to know that we cannot do it. We 
will have to go four times up and down stairs and cross a street... . We 
get so tired. . . . It would be too difficult for us.’ . . . 

The children remain sitting in the same seats the whole day ; it is very 
difficult to get them out during recreations, when the class-rooms have to 
be aired. Sometimes you can guess by the expression in their eyes that 
they are ready to do anything except rise from their seats and leave the 
room. .. . They begin to get a little livelier when they are going to lunch. 
Then, gathering all their strength, they run as fast as they can to the 


? ‘Proletarian Culture,” Russkaia Zhizn, May 19, 1919. Rus. Lib. Com. 
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tables, tear the food out of the hands of one another, crying and imploring 
the matron to give them more. I have seen myself how their faces and 
‘their eyes brighten up at meal-times: some sickly colour appears on the 
cheeks and they look somewhat like ordinary children. But after meals 
they seem to wither up again, they go to the class-rooms and sit bending 
over their desks, half asleep and half awake. . . . You ask: ‘ What is going 
on in the dormitories?’ Well, I went there once, but you cannot expect 
me to repeat the experience. 

The foulest air possible, which makes you giddy, sheets and pillows of 
the colour of the earth (the former white bed-clothes have been com- 
mandeered by the Bolsheviks for the Red Army and they do not give us 
any new bed-clothes), the sheets and pillow-cases are rarely changed oftener 
than once a month. We had to stop sending the children to the baths. 
The baths are not heated, and the last time the children went there forty of 
them caught the Spanish influenza, and this in a school of not more than 
300 children. To illustrate the existing state of things I must tell you 
that there is such a mass of vermin that the children, with their usual 
skill in finding nick-names, have nicknamed their blankets ‘self-crawlers.’ 
. . . The Bolsheviks have abolished ikons, they have forbidden the children 
to say their prayers, and have ordered the little crosses and images worn 
on the body to be taken away from the children who had brought them to 
the school from home. One of the Commissaries who has visited us has 
spoken quite decidedly on the subject. . . . Having gathered the children 
around him, this new star of the pedagogical world declared shortly and 
clearly: ‘ Children, we have abolished God and that stuff’—he pointed to 
the ikon in the corner—‘throw it into the rubbish heap.’ You ask about 
their lessons arid the way they are going on? Well, they are not going on 
at all. How can you teach anything to children slowly dying of starvation? 
They have no strength to prepare or learn their lessons, and, thank God, 
the Commissaries themselves do not care very much about learning. They 
pay no attention whatsoever to general subjects, but instead, lots of manuals 
for the teaching of ‘ politica] maturity’ are sent to schools. . . . On Thurs- 
days under the Presidency of some Commissary for Public Instruction, most 
tiring meetings of children are organised, and lectures are delivered to them 
lasting sometimes until 11 p.m. or midnight, and then the children have 
to sing the Internationale and the Marseillaise. The morals of the children 
have declined sadly. Nearly all the children have turned thieves. They 
steal in the night-time, chiefly foodstufis, or money to buy dried fish or 
herrings. How can one even speak of the cultivation of the moral sense 
of the children, when quite small children are informed. by the Bolsheviks, 
at ‘cultural instructive’ evening meetings, that home and family are only 
myths, invented to serve as cloaks for the beastly cohabitation of individuals 
of the male and female sexes, and when after such lectures the little chaps 
are taken to cinemas where the most improper pictures are shown to them ? 
You will not believe maybe that the death-rate among children is greater 
than you could ever imagine. Their bodies are getting feebler every day. 


The British Labour Delegation has been shown, so it says 
in its reports, children well fed, well kept and in very good spirits. 
As we are not informed how many schools the delegates have 
really inspected, it is quite probable that they have been shown 
specially favoured institutions. The Bolsheviks are past-masters 
at stage-managing tours of inspection for gullible strangers. 
Especially when these strangers do not speak the language of the 
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country. Miracles seldom happen nowadays and it is much more 
probable that, in a famine-ridden country as Russia avowedly now 
is, schools cannot, to any great extent, be oases of plenty and of 
well-being. ; 

I have tried to arrive at what the ideas of the Bolsheviks on 
culture really are. This is a very difficult task. Not because 
there are no sources of information. On the contrary, there is 
plenty of material on the question in the Soviet decrees and in 
the Bolshevik Press. But it is so difficult to get at the real mean- 
ing of what the Bolsheviks grandiloquently call their theories. 
The truth seems to lie in the fact that per se Bolshevism is opposed 
ta culture, which to its proletarian mentality appears to be a pro- 
duct of the bourgeois period and dangerous, A Bolshevik poet, 
V. Kirilov, says : 

In the name of our morrow we’ll burn Raphael, 
The museums destroy, crush the flowers of Art! 


Another, Block, formerly the darling of decadent spinsters and 
at present one of the Bolshevik bards, -declares : 


Send a bullet into Holy Russia! 


To the dismay of all bourgeois 
We'll let the World go up in flames! 
The flaming World in blood! 

This is the real mentality of the masses under Bolshevik 
influence, and if culture—the product of generations, and with 
which the world is saturated—cannot be destroyed absolutely, in 
any case it must be completely transformed to suit the views of 
the proletariat. What are these views? 

First of all the new proletarian culture must be the product 
of a common effort, for individuality is a crime in the eyes of 
orthodox Bolshevism. This common effort must not come from 
humanity as a whole, but only from the organised masses of the 
proletariat—the workers. The results must be such as to sub- 
ordinate all culture to the inflexible Marxian rule. In short, 
culture must exist only for the needs of one class alone—the 
workers. How far is this from our humanitarian conception of 
culture as a thing necessary for the whole of our race! Here I 
should like to quote again Professor Rostovzev, who has made 
such a profound study of the subject : 

None of the creators of culture ever thought for a moment that they. 
worked, or could work, only for one particular part of Humanity, for one 
special class. . . . The Bolsheviks now try to replace the conception of a 
human being by the conception of a proletarian; they try to put culture 
in chains, limiting it to a choice of one special type of human beings and 
to co-operation in a forcible transformation of the whole of humanity into 
that theoretically created type. 
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The Bolshevik theory of culture reserved for one class is an 

. enormous set-back compared with our democratic conception of 

culture embracing humanity as a whole. And in this is to be 

found the explanation of the absence of practical results. Life 

cannot be moulded according to theory. On the contrary, theories 

are produced only after life’s laboratory has evolved the facts on 
which these theories can be reasonably based. 

The Bolshevik war against individuality explains why the 
best Russian writers and thinkers are not with them. And those 
who by the force of circumstances or from sympathy are with 
the Bolsheviks have ceased to produce. The most striking 
example is that of Maxim Gorki who, though not a Communist, 
has found it possible to work with the Soviets. To-day his genius 
is silent! There must be something emasculating in Bolshevik 
culture, in the whole Bolshevik mentality. For an explanation 
I turn again to a Bolshevik source. In the Proletarskaya Kultura 
for November 1919 I find an article by Kerjentsev on ‘ The 
Organisation of Literary Creation.” I want to quote a few sen- 
tences from this illuminating article. The translation is by John 
Cournos. The author speaks of the socalled ‘ Prolet-Kult’ 
studios where literature could be created on a communistic basis : 


The literary studios of the Prolet-Kult will begin with purely practical 
work. The authors, collecting at definite times, will read their composi- 
tions, which the hearers will criticise attentively. . . . Very few bourgeois 
works have been submitted to criticism before publication. Even more 
rarely has the critic been listened to, or any reply made to observations and 
objections. . . . The author heard the criticisms only after his creative 
labours had been finished: owing to a senseless tradition and bourgeois 
stagnation, he never answered the criticisms, and, still more, never altered 
his work under the influence of the observations made. The proletarian 
studios must strive, by means of criticisms of works read, to bring definite 
corrective to the work of each individual co-member. They must intervene 
in the still unfinished work of the author, and expect from him answers 
fa their remarks and suggestions. The co-members, in criticising, join in 
the chain of elements creating the production. . . . Between the writer’s 
study and the editorial staff stands the studio, or other collective critical 
forge, which will impose the cleansing trial of fire upon the composition. . . 
The literary work of the studios may be divided into various branches. 
First, the selection of the subject. Many authors have special ability in 
finding ‘favourable subjects, while utterly unable to develop them respect- 
ably. Let them give their subjects to others. Let these subjects, and 
perhaps separate parts of them—scenes, pictures, episodes, various types 
and situations—be sent to the studio. From this treasure of thought 
material will be extracted by others. The subjects will be developed by 
those who feel attracted by them. The subjects themselves will undergo 
discussion. . . . In each case there will be selected the form which is most 
suitable to one or another idea. . . . One idea may be appropriate for a 
play, another for a short story, a third for a novel, a fourth for a poem. 
At the studio meetings the subject will be transformed into a literary pro- 
duction. In a neighbouring room the members of the studio will draft 
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out poetry, stories and scenes on a given subject. These compositions, still 

, will be again submitted to the discussion of the studio. They 
will be taken to pieces, corrected, and perhaps completed by some other 
person or persons. Evenings of improvisations, when the intensive creative 
process will bo adapted to a definite moment, and often to a given subject, 
will become normal in the Prolet-Kult studios. They will teach the author 
@ new method of work, in public with the collaboration of others, with the 
friendly assistance of hearers and co-writers. It is precisely in such 
studios that a collective composition may be written, marked by the stamp 
of internal unity and artistic value. How such a production will be 
created it is impossible to foresee. . . . Perhaps, various chapters will be 
written by various people. Perhaps, various types and situations will be 
worked out and embodied by various authors. The whole composition may 
be finally written by a single person, but with the constant and systematic 
collaboration of the other members of the studio in the particular work. 
While working out the subject and the scheme of composition, they will 
criticise the work in all its stages in the course of the writing. 


What is there to add to this extraordinary picture of a literary 
phalanstery? It speaks for itself. In practice, as far as all my 
investigations tend to show, these studios and other schemes of 
proletarian culture have led only to nepotism, bribery and to the 
smothering of real talent by impertinent imposters and foul- 
mouthed declamators of Bolshevik slogans. 

Mrs. Snowden in her interview given to the Press on her 
return from the Russian expedition has said of Lenin: ‘ He is 
the prince of slaves and the slave of degmas.’ This striking 
sentence defines the whole situation in Russia. There is slavery 
all round. Physical slavery and slavery of thought, will and 
conscience. And the slave-drivers themselves are in the toils of 
the dogmas they have evolved in their blind fanaticism. 

Under such conditions the existence of Art, that highest form 
of culture, must be very precarious. The Bolshevik documents tell 
us @ lot of what has been and is being done for all forms of Art. 
We read splendid decrees as to theatres, museums, schools ete. 
But how do things stand in reality? Let us begin with little facts 
according to our custom. The corporation of painters was very 
important in Russia before the Revolution. Russia was entering 
into a sort of Renaissance period and of young promising painters 
there Were more than a score. Where are they now? Among the 
names of the painters working for the Bolsheviks I find none, of 
the best. But all that was young and talented has emigrated. In 
France, in England, in America, in China even, we meet the best 
Russian painters, but not in Russia, where their individuality has 
been crushed and where no creative work is possible. I should 
like to quote from a private letter of one of Russia’s most distin- 
guished painters in which he describes his escape from the slave- 
pens of the Soviet. 
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. . . I could stand it no longer, I felt that I could not breathe any more 
in this awful atmosphere of hate, corruption and oppression. Life was 
difficult and existence was precarious, but this is not the reason why I 
decided to risk running the gauntlet of the Red frontier guards. [ felt 
that all my talent, all my inventive power did not exist any more. I had 


ceased to create. . . . 

Here the writer describes his very interesting adventures 
passing with his wife and little son in a small boat between the 
powerful forts of the Bolshevik stronghold—Cronstadt. The 
searchlights were playing all the time and the little skiff was in 
danger of being either detected by the watchmen or sunk by the 
rolling waves of the Finnish Gulf. 

At last we grounded. It was absolutely dark. The water began pouring 
into the boat. I do not know how we managed to wade through the surf 
and reach the shore. The moon broke out between the clouds. Wet through 
we stood on the beach. My little son (he is only eight) stood near me, 
small, wet through, but in the sudden moonlight I saw his eyes—in them 
I saw exulting joy: free, free at last! 


War against individuality, absence of freedom—how can cul- 
ture in its highest forms survive under such conditions ?—espe- 
cially if we remember the physical depression produced by cold 
and starvation. 

The theatre is not, better off than the other sections of Art. 
It is true that some artists protected by commissars are well paid. 
But the whole theatrical business, as everything else, is under fhe 
press of the communistic ideas on equality, of communistic hate 
against individualism. The theatre exists only to make propa- 
ganda for the Bolshevik cause or to pander to the worst instincts 
of a lazy and dissolute proletariat. Much has been already said 
and written on the subject, and I will only give here an extract 
from a letter written by a poor little actress lately escaped from 
Moscow : 

. . . We did not do badly really! Often I was hungry but never really 
very much so; the men in our theatre felt the hunger more acutely; I 
suppose they are stronger and need more food. . . . We were ordered to 
go to the Kremlin to play for Lenin. It was his birthday. We naturally 
all went. You can’t refuse, and then the food is better there. The big 
room in the palace was all decorated with red; red everywhere. Big por- 
traits of Lenin, Trotsky, and some other people I did not know. Before 
going in we were searched. .. . Lenin sat surrounded by his soldiers. 
Machine-gunners they are; they are his guards. When he laughed, they 


laughed. 
When he laughed, they laughed! Prince of slaves and slave 
of dogmas. What has culture really to do in such a country at 


such a time with such people? 
V. PowiaKorr. 
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LENINISM : 
(III) 
SOME EXPERIENCES IN KIEV 


I ARRIVED at Kiev immediately after the Ukrainian and Polish 
troops. It was dark and the poplar trees, planted in the middle 
of the broad boulevards, were black, like cypresses in southern 
graveyards. Here and there light streamed from windows in the 
high, white houses. I had come to surprise the secrets of the 
city, which is the mother of all Russian cities. What did the 
citizens think of the coming of the Poles, hereditary enemies of 
the Russians? Were the memories of the secular struggle of the 
two races for mastery in the borderlands stil! alive? Above all, 
what did the workers think of the flight of the representatives 
of the workers’ government and the end of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat ? 

1 found the Polish staff at supper in the restaurant of the 
hotel in which the Bolshevik commissioners had been living. The 
meal consisted of a single dish of black lentils and chopped pork, 
washed down with tea. An English friend, who had supped in 
that room with officers of General Denikin’s staff, contrasted 
Polish simplicity with Russian luxury. ‘It was a gay scene then,’ 
he said, ‘and there were beautiful ladies and plenty of cham- 
pagne.’ Nobody likes good cheer better than the Pole, but at 
war he becomes a Spartan. There was the same simplicity at 
the mess at headquarters in Zhitomir, and last year in a market- 
town in Galicia, where I dined at a mess presided over by a 
colonel who boasted that he was the son of a peasant; the fare 
was equally simple and the only beverage was tea. 

Next morning I went into the streets, wondering what answers 
I should get to the questions which had risen in my mind as I 
came into Kiev. One fact could not be concealed: Kiev was 
starving. I have been in Vienna and I know what people look 
like when they are starving ; but the appearance of the people of 
Kiev was more shocking than that of the people of Vienna. The 
faces of the Viennese looked as if they were moulded out of wax, 
but in spite of their troubles the people contrived to look smart 
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and alert. In Kiev it was not only the emaciated faces, the sunken 
eyes, the shrunken limbs which horrified, but also the listless air 
~. of the crowd. Lack of water increased their misery ; for the Bol- 
sheviks had destroyed the waterworks before evacuating the city. 
But there was a certain show of cheerfulness and expectation 
among the people in the main streets, as if they thought that 
the Poles would work a miracle or that manna would fall from 
heaven. Polish soldiers, who are more like British Tommies than 
any soldiers I know, were fraternising with the Russians, and 
Russian girls seemed pleased to walk with them, talking rather 
solemnly. And I marvelled at the feminine instinct which defies 
armies and divines the Paris fashions. Somehow they knew in 
Kiev that skirts must be short and necks low. 

I went to the garden on the towering cliff that rises from the 
right bank of the Dnieper. Below was the broad and shining 
river and beyond it the green plain, powdered with villages, 
stretched to the horizon. The dull sound of distant guns spoilt 
the tranquillity of the scene and people were looking out fram 
the parapet of the garden as if they expected to see the contending 
forces. 

I went and sat with a couple of students in white blouses. 
They had the listless manner of invalids. One of them had 
brought a little sketch-book, but he said languidly that he felt no 
inclination to draw. They had nothing to do because the uni- 
versity was closed. The Bolshevik authorities, they told me, had 
contrived to keep the medical faculty open and they provided for 
the support of medical students. Students in the other faculties 
were unable to continue their education. 

Nothing that I saw in Russia made me more melancholy than 
the sight of young men at a loss to find means for preparing them- 
selves to be useful citizens. At Zhitomir I met a boy of twenty 
who wanted to be an engineer and had no opportunity of pur- 
suing his bent. He spent his time reading poetry and asked what 
England was going to do. That was what everybody wanted to 
know. The two students in the garden above the Dnieper asked 
me the same question and so did many workmen. Mr. Litvinov, 
whom I saw at Copenhagen when he was negetiating with Mr. 
O’Grady, told me that the feeling against England in Russia was 
so intense that an Englishman travelling in that country would 
require to be guarded by the authorities from the assaults of the 
population. He was doubtless making the common mistake of 
confounding the Russian people with the Russian Government. 
I did not discover the slightest trace of indignation against 
England. On the contrary I found a great faith in England and 
a great affection for England. She is strong and she is great, 
people argued, and therefore she can help. They had lost faith 
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in themselves and any power of initiative they may have possessed 
had gone. They looked wistfully to England, like children who 
do not question their parents’ ability to provide for them and 
to answer their hard questions. Young men asked me if they 
could not go to England to fit themselves for a useful career. 
‘If only I cauld get my son to England,’ said a lady in a pro- 
vincial town. ‘ Here he can learn nothing. In England he could 
go into engineering works as a common workman. I don’t care 
how humble his position may be as long as he is learning some- 
thing. I would willingly go to England and work as a housemaid, 
so as to help him.’ 

And if Britannia cannot assume the mantle of St. Nicholas 
and work wonders in Russia, at any rate England might help the 
youth of Russia to get the equipment necessary for the task of 
building up the new Russia. Something is already, being done. 
The University of Cambridge, for instance, is providing for the 
education of a certain number of Russians, but this work should 
be extended and developed. I venture to think that British 
benevolence could not be better employed than in training Russian 
youths for the work of the future. Let them be brought to this 
country and apprenticed to useful trades or given the opportunity 
of entering the higher branches of the mechanical arts. And let 
them come on the clear understanding that when they have 
acquired the knowledge and skill necessary for the practice of their 
trade or profession they will return to Russia, whether Russia be 
@ commune, a democracy, or a tsardom, Communication with 
Russia is about to be restored, and even if it be difficult for young 
men to come from Russia to England, they can be found scattered 
over Europe from Finland to France. They are to be found with- 
in our own shores. It is disgraceful to hear, as I heard the other 
day, that the widow of one of Russia’s greatest generals, now 
living in England, cannot send her son to a suitable school on 
account of her straitened means. 

It was not at first easy to persuade the workmen of Kiev to 
talk about their awn affairs, because they were anxious to talk 
about British affairs. They asked whether it was true, as the 
Bolshevik newspapers had stated, that England had become Bol- 
shevik. Had France become Bolshevik? And was it true that 
economic conditions in England were worse than in Russia? They 
did not appear to have believed these assertions, but they were 
interested to find somebody who could contradict them with 
authority. The Bolshevik Press was their only source of infor- 
mation about foreign affairs; for the publication of other news- 
papers had been forbidden. When they came to talk about their 
own affairs, some of the workmen spoke about Bolshevism in 
a philosophical spirit, but they did not always distinguish it from 
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classical socialism. ‘The idea is,’ said one workman, ‘that no- 
bady should live unless he works, and that, of course, is good.’ 
Some said that very likely the ideas of the Bolsheviks were good, 
but pointed out that they had been unable to realise them because 
they had been unable to manage the peasants. One man said 
that, whatever their mistakes, they had tried to look after the 
children. Others denounced Bolshevism and all its works in the 
bitterest language. 

“Of course I’m glad that the Poles have come,’ said a work- 
man, who spoke in a jerky, exasperated way. ‘I should have been 
glad if the English had come, or the Americans or the devil him- 
self. Anybody to rid us of these villains. I had a nice home and 
good clothes, and now everything has gone, gone to get food. 
Look at me now, look at my coat, look at my boots. That’s what 
Bolshevism has brought me to. I have been working under the 
Soviet and I had what they call a good job with a hundred roubles 
a day. What’s the use of a hundred roubles a day when bread 
costs sixty and seventy roubles a pound? How could I keep my- 
self and my wife and family on that? And so, as I say, every- 
thing has gone ta get food. There’s nothing left now.’ 

I said that I had been given to understand before I came to 
Russia that the Soviet authorities provided bread for the workers, 
and pointed out that this was the case in Moscow. ‘ Well, it’s not 
the case here,’ he said shortly. ‘ All I ever got out af them was 
a few tickets for the theatre and a little tobacco. One can’t keep 
a wife and family on that.’ 

1 asked him to what political party he had belonged before 
the war. ‘ Social-Revolutionary,’ he said. * We wanted freedom. 
We wanted freedom of the Press and freedom of speech and free- 
dom of union. And we used terrorism to get it. We killed off 
ministers who were enemies of the people. And we haven’t got 
freedom. They call this a workers’ government ; it’s nothing of 
the kind.’ 

‘You seem to have changed your opinions,’ I said. 

‘ It is life which changes our opinions,’ he answered. 

The most furious denunciation of Bolshevism which I heard 
came from a working-woman. She was not concerned with 
theories of government and social reconstruction. She judged by 
results and her voice shook with passion as she poured out her 
woes, raising her voice until it became an unintelligible scream. 
According to her all the ills of Kiev were due to the Bolsheviks. 
She was hungry and she was at her wits’ end, poor soul, to find 
food for her family. In such circumstances it is difficult to be fair 
and she was unfair. The life of Kiev had already been disorganised 
by the war, and when the Bolsheviks succeeded Denikin in the 
possession of the city there had been ten radical changes in its 
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government since the January revolution. The Bolsheviks them- 
selves had twice been ousted by Petlura, first with the help of the 
Germans, and secondly with the help of Ruthenians from Galicia. 
That they could find no remedies for its ills in their theories, that 
they completed the work of reducing it to a condition which recalls 
the times of the Tartar invasions, I do not dispute ; but it would 
be manifestly unfair to lay on them the entire blame for the ruin 
of @ once prosperous city. Their task was the more difficult, 
because the outlook of the peasants of this part of Russia is differ- 
ent from that of the Muscovite peasants. Count Constantine 
Benckendorf, son of the late Russian ambassador in London, 
whom I met in Esthonia, where he was acting as an agent of the 
Soviet Government, told me that the northern peasants liked the 
system of soviets or councils. That is not astonishing, for they 
have been accustomed to live in communes and to hold their land 
as members of a commune. Only a small proportion availed them- 
selves of the facilities provided by the law, due to Stolypin, which 
gave the peasants the right to leave the commune and to become 
personal owners of the land they tilled. In the Ukraine the com- 
munal system of holding land is unknown and the peasant has a 
profound belief in the rights of property, provided it is the property 
of a peasant and not of a gentleman. To him the Bolshevik was 
a fine fellow when he denounced the great landowners, but he was 
an enemy of society when he talked about the solidarity of the 
proletariat and tried to extort corn from the country people for the 
people of the towns. 

‘Christ said ‘‘ What a man sows, that shall he reap,’’ ’ said a 
peasant to me; ‘ but the Bolsheviks said ‘‘ You sow and we will 
reap.”” ’ 

And without the co-operation of the peasants the work of the 
idealists of the town was bound to break down. ‘ The peasants 
have been the stone of stumbling for the Bolsheviks, as they have 
been for others,’ said a high ecclesiastic of the Orthodox Church 
to me. He was doubtless thinking of General Denikin. The 
Poles had learnt from the experience of others and they closed 
the frontiers between Poland and the Ukraine, thus preventing 
the return of Russian and Polish landowners from Warsaw to 
claim their property. ‘It is not our business to restore land- 
owners to their estates,’ said a Polish officer to me; ‘ the land 
question is one which must be dealt with by the Ukrainian govern- 
ment.’ Having got the land, the peasants had no further use 
for the Bolsheviks, who do not seem to have understood their 
standpoint. The authorities in Kiev were sanguine enough to 
print bread-tickets for the workers, but they soon discovered that 
it was impossible to get corn from the peasants. They fixed the 
price of corn at forty roubles a pud (36 lb.), and the peasants 
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refused to sell. Propaganda agents, who went into the villages 
and spoke of the need of union among the workers and the para- 
dise on earth which the triumph of Communism would create, 
had no sort of success. ‘A Bolshevik came and addressed us,’ 
said a peasant to me, ‘and very likely his ideas were good, but 
we are ignorant people in the village and we did not even under- 
stand what he was driving at.’ What the peasants did under- 
stand was that they could get sixty and seventy roubles a pound 
for corn in the open market. Who, then, would be silly enough, 
they argued, to sell thirty-six pounds for forty roubles? They 
were not concerned about the fate of the townspeople. ‘If the 
people in the towns want corn,’ said a peasant, ‘let them grow 
it in the public squares and we'll come and look on.’ The district 
authorities were ordered to collect the proper quantity of corn 
from the villages in their jurisdiction, and the peasants buried it 
rather than allow it to fall into their hands. The Bolsheviks 
appear to have been afraid to resort to force, knowing that many 
of the peasants were armed. Had they done so, the countryside 
would have been in a blaze. The bread-tickets they had printed 
were useless; all they could do was to provide for officials, and 
it would appear that there was preferential treatment in favour 
of members of the Communist party, but the evidence on this 
last point was not clear. In the circumstances they were obliged 
to tolerate the sale of corn in the open markets at such prices as 
the peasants chose to ask. And the peasants were capricious. 
‘Sometimes they want Nicholas roubles,’ a workman told me, 
‘and if one hasn’t got them, they will refuse to sell. Another 
day, when one has got them, they will take nothing but Kerensky 
roubles. They may suddenly take it into their heads that they 
want Soviet roubles, or they may refuse to take money at all and 
ask for one’s coat.’ And thus working people, whose wages were 
paid in Bolshevik money, might find that they could not get bread 
unless they changed it at a loss into the old currency, and even 
then they might come away from the market empty-handed. 

‘ Bolshevism is a product of Socialism,’ said Marshal Pilsudski 
when I saw him at Zhitomir, ‘and Socialism is a product of the 
towns, from which culture and progressive ideas should pass to 
the countryside. I saw Vilna after it had been in the hands of 
the Bolsheviks for two months, and now I have seen Kiev, where 
they have had a longer period to put their theories into practice. 
You have seen the result. Bolshevism has brought the towns 
to ruin.’ 

That was the verdict of an old revolutionary, a Siberian exile 
and a man who was for sixteen years leader of the Polish Socialist 
party. ‘It has put the movement back fifty years,’ he said, and 
I believe it was this conviction, right or wrong, which inspired 
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the Marshal’s disastrous plan to oust the Bolsheviks of the Ukraine 
in favour of a national Ukrainian government. 

These dying cities stand in the midst of plenty. ‘ We have 
everything we want in the village,’ said a country priest to me: 
‘bread, butter, milk, meat.’ And the property of the towns- 
people is gradually being transferred to the country-people. 
Clothes, household goods, plate, are all being bartered for food. 
A workman told me that some workmen found it more profitable 
to go into the country, on the top of a train if necessary, in 
order to barter with the peasants and get food to retail in the 
town than to work at their trades. A young Jew apologised for 
the ragged state of his trousers and explained: ‘ There are six 
of us at home and we had no food, so I gave my good trousers 
to a peasant for bread.” A workman told me of a poor woman who 
had had no bread to give her children for two days. ‘Then she 
gave a peasant-woman her last six plated spoons for two pounds 
of flour,’ he said, and added: ‘ What a swindle!’ I might tell 
dozens of such tales. And the time comes when there are no 
more spoons and no more clothes to give the rapacious peasantry. 

The prosperity of the peasants is the root of the evil. Not 
only have they acquired the goods of the townspeople, but they 
have despoiled the country houses of the gentry; and their homes 
have never been so luxuriously furnished. Their needs are few 
and they are not inclined to work more than is necessary. At 
the present time there are certain commodities which they cannot 
obtain, especially salt and petrol. The great landowners cultivated 
their estates because their needs were many. Now that these 
estates have passed into the hands of muzhiks whose needs are 
few, thousands of acres are lying fallow. I¢ is difficult to know 
what proportion of arable land in the Ukraine is at present under 
cultivation. Estimates given me varied between thirty per cent. 
and seventy per cent. The assertion that corn can be obtained 
from Russia for the rest of Europe is based on a complete mis- 
understanding of economic conditions in Russia. Foreigners who 
denounced Russian landowners and were all for giving their land 
to the peasants should be the last to complain of the inconveniences 
following a reform which even General Wrangel declares must 
be maintained. The introduction of agricultural machinery will 
benefit agriculture in Muscovy, where the Bolsheviks can exert 
their authority; in the rich corn-lands of the Ukraine, where 
the Bolsheviks are unable to assert their authority, the peasants 
prefer the agricultural methods of the time of Yaroslav, and have 
destroyed machinery which they found on the great estates. I 
may return to golden-domed Kiev one day and find, as the 
Italian friar who visited the city in the thirteenth century found, 
a few score inhabitants hiding in ruins. 

Q2 
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The peasants had not a good word to say for the Bol- 
sheviks; on the contrary they complained bitterly that men 
~had been seized and forced to serve in the Red army and 
in some places they complained that their cattle had been 
commandeered. Having got the land, their present policy is 
probably summarised with precision by a peasant who said ‘ Now 
we must get rid of the Jews; and then there will be the Tsar.’ 
And these ideas are also nurtured in the towns. ‘If Nicholas 
came back,’ said a workman to me at Kiev, ‘ we should all go 
out and cheer him.’ And it would be difficult to exaggerate the 


feeling against the Jews. ‘Government of the workers! ’ cried’ 


one workman, ‘I call it Government of the Jews.’ I found, how- 
ever, that Jews were not less violent than Russians in their denun- 
ciation of Bolshevism; névertheless they will suffer along with 
those who have been agents of the Soviets. ‘I think that the 
Bolsheviks have made a mistake in employing so many Jews as 
their agents,’ said a dignitary of the Orthodox Church to me, 
speaking in a detached manner ; ‘ if has given the people the idea 
that Bolshevism is Jewish.’ And it has also given the people 
the idea that all. Jews are Bolsheviks. 

This ecclesiastic was a just man ; he told me that the methods 
of the Bolsheviks had become milder and declared that they had 
profited by experience. They had seized his money, during a 
search of his house, and had later returned every kopeck. But 
he welcomed the Poles. ‘ Their coming is even a physical relief,’ 
he said. At any rate he could go to bed without fear of being 
disturbed by Red guards, bent on searching his house. I had 
expected to find resentment at the Polish incursion among the 
Orthodox clergy, and I found none. In the church of a monastery 
an old monk, who had been telling me the names of the saints 
whose pictures glowed in the iconostasis, spoke of the Poles and, 
making the sign of the cross, said : ‘ Glory to God that they have 
come! the Bolsheviks were worse than the Tartars.’ He spoke 
with great fervour and, remembering the ancient enmity between 
Latin and Greek, it seemed to me the most startling speech I had 


ever heard. 
RoTHAY REYNOLDS. 
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GREAT BRITAIN, MESOPOTAMIA AND 
THE ARABS 


By the terms of the Turkish Peace Treaty the Arab provinces 
that have formed part of the Ottoman Empire since the Ottoman 
conquests of 4.D. 1516 and 4.D. 1576 respectively, will again 
become separated from that Empire. The three provinces of 
Mosul, Baghdad and Basra are to constitute an independent state 
under guarantee of the League of Nations and subject to the 
Mandate of Great Britain. The province of Aleppo and part of 
the provinces of Beyrout and Syria, together with the sub-province 
of the Lebanon, are to form another state, with France as the 
Mandatory Power. Palestine, which comprises the Sanjak of 
Jerusalem and portions of the former provinces of Beyrout and 
Syria, will form a third state under a British Mandate. The 
Hejaz is recognised as an independent sovereign state and is an 
original state-member of the League of Nations. The future 
status of the province of Yemen, and of the Central Arabian 
emirates, including the erstwhile Turkish province of El] Hasa, 
remain to be determined. 

The selection of the Mandatory Powers for the three new 
states of Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine, was made in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Turkish Treaty by the Allied and 
Associated Powers at the San Remo Conference in April, and 
the duties of mandatory have been formally accepted by the 
Governments of Great Britain and France respectively. 

Provisional draft Mandates are now being drawn up in Paris 
by representatives of the British and French Foreign Offices, and 
when drafted, these Mandates will be submitted to, and approved 
by, the Allied and Associated Powers, and will then go to the 
League of Nations for examination, criticism, and final approval. 
When the Council of the League of Nations has approved the 
specific terms of each Mandate, the three new states will be 
governed in accordance with the terms of the respective Mandates. 

The procedure in regard to the constitution of Mesopotamia, 
as an independent state under guarantee of the League of Nations 
and subject to the Mandate of Great Britain, has been still further 
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defined in an announcement made on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment by the Acting Civil Commissioner in Baghdad on the 20th of 
June 1920 which runs as follows : 

His Majesty's Government having been entrusted with the Mandate of 
Mesopotamia anticipate that the Mandate will constitute Mesopotamia 
as an independent state under guarantee of the League of Nations and 
subject to the mandate of Great Britain, that it will lay on them the 
responsibility for the maintenance of internal peace and external security, 
and will require them to formulate an organic law framed in consultation 
with the people of Mesopotamia and with due regard to the rights, wishes, 
and interests of all the communities of the country. The mandate will 
contain provisions to facilitate development of Mesopotamia as a self- 
governing state until such time as it can stand by itself, when the mandate 
will come toan end. The inception of this task His Majesty’s Government 
have decided to entrust to Sir P. Cox, who will accordingly return to 
Baghdad in the autumn, and will resume his position on the termination 
of the existing military administration as Chief British Representative in 
Mesopotamia. Sir P. Cox will be authorised to call into being as pro- 
visional bodies a Council of State under an Arab President and a General 
Elective Assembly representative of, and freely elected by, the population 
of Mesopotamia. And it will be his duty to prepare, in consultation with 
the General Elective Assembly, the permanent organic law. 

Lord Curzon speaking in the House of Lords on the 25th of 
June informed Parliament that under the provisional draft Man- 
date now being drawn up, Article I of this Mandate provides for 
the framing of the organic law referred to in the proclamation. 
He added ‘ that an organic law is really a synonym for the future 
constitution of the country,’ and the phrase employed is as 
follows : 

The organic law shall be framed in consultation with the native authori- 
ties, and shal] take account of the rights, interests, and wishes of all 
populations inhabiting a mandated territory. 

Sir Percy Cox, having relinquished his appointment in Persia,, 
is now on his way to this country, and after he has consulted the 
Cabinet in London he will return to Mesopotamia for the purpose 
of drawing up the organic law in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Mandate, and as soon as this has been done, the 
present temporary form of civil and military administration in 
Mesopotamia will cease, and the country will be governed in 
accordance with a new constitution. 

The policy and procedure adopted in regard to Mesopotamia 
will be viewed with great satisfaction by all those who are anxious 
to ensure that the terms of Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations will be adhered to. But apart altogether from 
its effect upon public opinion in Europe, both the policy and the 
procedure are such as to encourage the hope that the Arab people 
will obtain that which they are now seeking above everything else, 
i.e. an opportunity of restoring for themselves their former inde- 
pendent civilisation and national consciousness. 
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It is clear from the announcement both of the Prime Minister 
in the House of Commons on the 28rd of June, and Lord Curzon 
in the House of Lords on the 25th of June, that our task is not 
to rule the Arabs of Mesopotamia as a subject people, but to 
render such advice and assistance as will enable them to stand 
alone as an independent sovereign state, and to create such 
material conditions as will enable that state to flourish. 

The present total population of the three provinces of Meso- 
potamia has been found by a census taken by the present British 
administration to be 2,850,000—a population probably not much 
in excess of the population of the city of Baghdad and its environs 
alone during the ninth century. It is, of course, difficult 
to form an estimate of the population of Mesopotamia in past 
ages, but both in Babylonian and in Abbasid times the population 
probably did not fall short of 20,000,000. 

The cultivable area of Mesopotamia is now approximately 
2,000,000 acres, whereas at the height of its prosperity when 
the irrigation system was complete, it exceeded 14,000,000 acres. 

The country has already begun to show signs of remarkable 
economic revival. Sir Stanley Maude entered Baghdad in March 
1917. In the financial year 1918-19 we raised a local revenue 
from Mesopotamia of eleven million rupees ; in 1919-20 we raised 
fifty-five million rupees; while the estimated local revenue this 
year amounts to sixty-six million rupees. The surplus of local 
revenue over the gross cost of the civil administration of Mesopo- 
tamia in the financial year 1919-20 was approximately a quarter 
of a million pounds sterling. But in this connexion it must be 
remembered that Great Britain has been paying, and is still pay- 
ing, the full cost of the British and Indian military forces, whose 
duty it is to protect the frontiers of, and maintain internal order 
in, Mesopotamia. It is the size and cost of these garrisons which 
has caused, and is causing, so much controversy in this country. 

On. the 23rd of June the British and Indian military garrisons 
in Mesopotamia, apart from further forces in North-West Persia, 
consisted of 9800 British and 55,500 Indian Army troops. In 
addition to these military forces there were 75 officers, 562 other 
ranks (British) and 307 natives in the Royal Air Force in Meso- 
potamia. The cost of these garrisons falling upon the British tax- 
payer exceeds 400,000/. a week. 

Tt is clear that in proportion to the number of the population 
this military garrison is large and costly; and it is not surprising 
that demands have been made in Parliament and in the Press 
for its reduction. It is obvious that Great Britain and India 
cannot be expected to continue to bear so heavy a burden in man- 
power.and money indefinitely, and that the day must come (soon 
it is to be hoped) when Mesopotamia will pay not merely for its 
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civil administration but for its internal and external defences as 
well. 

Apart altogether from the present high cost to this country, 
the presence of these large and expensive garrisons is in itself 
a cause of political difficulty in Mesopotamia. This difficulty 
arises more particularly from the employment of so large a pro- 
portion of Indian troops. The Arab and the Indian entertain 
for each other a considerable degree of racial antipathy; the 
traditional habits and customs of Arab and Indian diverge widely. 
The bulk of the Arabs of the provinces of Baghdad and Basra are 
Shiah Moslems who, apart altogether from racial feelings, are 
not naturally well disposed to the policing of their country by 
Hindus and Indian Sunnis. 

The military necessity for the present large garrison arises 
from two factors. In the first place, the plains and cultivators 
of Mesopotamia have to be protected from raids by desert nomads 
from the west and south, and from similar inroads by Kurdish 
mountaineers from the north. 

In the second place, in addition to the defence of the frontier, 
there is an internal problem arising from the fact that probably 
something like 200,000 of the actual Mesopotamian population 
are privately and secretly armed with British and Turkish rifles, 
and a good deal of small-arm ammunition collected by them during 
the war. Until opportunities are given to the more warlike of 
these Mesopotamians to enlist in an army under control and dis- 
cipline, and to the remainder to acquire land so as to settle down 
and cultivate and to participate in the civil life of their country, 
the existence of this armed population (many of them nomadic 
or semi-nomadic) is bound to be a constant danger. 

The political ideal embodied in the Proclamation of June 20 
can never be realised until the Indian troops are withdrawn, and 
such garrisons as are required for the external and internal defence 
of the country are raised from, and trained in, Mesopotamia itself. 
Baghdad Arabs, officers as well as men, have played a dis- 
tinguished part in the Turkish Armies of the past, and it is signifi- 
cant that the Arab revolt against the Turks during the Great War 
was initiated and very largely led by Arab ex-officers from Mosul 
and Baghdad, who together with the Syrian intelligentsia com- 
bined to form Arab political societies for the emancipation of 
their race quite early in the war. Many of these Mesopotamians 
are still with the Arab forces of the Emir Feisal at Damascus ; 
some of them are leaders of the ‘Young Arab Party’ whose 
political activities have been the cause of such regrettable occur- 
rences as the recent Tel Afar affair. If men of this type could be 
enrolled, both as officers and men, in a Mesopotamian army, thev 
would find the natural outlet for their martial instincts in protect- 
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ing their own frontiers and building up that Mesopotamian 
national force which can alone enable the realisation of full self- 
government in the future. Further, the sooner the Mesopotamian 
cultivator realises that he cannot always rely on British troops to 
protect him from Kurdish raids, but that the defence of his country 
from that kind of attack is his job and not ours, the better. 

The independence of Mesopotamia is guaranteed by the 
League of Nations, i.e. by all members of the League, and more 
particularly by ourselves as Mandatory. This means that we, 
and the League as a whole, are responsible for seeing that neither 
Russia nor Turkey attempts the conquest of Mesopotamia, and 
until all such danger is past we shall have to maintain the 
minimum necessary garrison of our own in addition to the local 
forces. The smaller that garrison the better, provided local 
defence can be carried out by a Mesopotamian Army, paid for 
by Mesopotamians. 

Turning from the all-important military question to that of 
the civil administration, there is a general consensus of opinion, 
in England at any rate, that the civil administration of the 
country should be Arabised to a greater extent in the future than 
it has been during the last two years. Lord Curzon stated in 
the House of Lords on the 25th of June that the total number 
of British officers engaged in the civil administration in March 
of this year was 424, of whom 62 were medical officers, 54 irriga- 
tion and agricultural, 43 public works, posts and telegraphs, and 
58 judicial and police. He stated that in addition to these figures 
there is an administrative staff composed almost entirely of natives 
of the country, but he added ‘ These will be, of course, in sub- 
ordinate offices, with the assistance of a few Englishmen and 
Indian Mahommedans. The total of this additional administra- 
tive staff is 316, of whom 30 are Englishmen, and of the 
remainder, the great majority are Mesopotamians—the proportion 
of Mesopotamians to Indians being twenty to one.’ It is very 
doubtful whether it is wise to employ any Indian Mahommedans 
in the civil administration of Mesopotamia for the reasons already 
given; but apart from that, it is to be hoped that the use of 
Mesopotamians will not henceforth be limited entirely to sub- 
ordinate offices. 

Tn carrying out the policy embodied in the proclamation, we 
must be prepared to sacrifice a certain degree of efficiency for 
the sake of enabling the Mesopotamians to learn the arts of 
administration by experience. That they will make mistakes, 
or at any rate, what we in the West would regard as mistakes, 
is probable. But we cannot, and we ought not to, require at 
the outset the achievement of Western standards and Western 
methods by the Arabs. This point is really fundamental. If 
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we wish to hurry the economic development of Mesopotamia we 
can only do it by assuming direct responsibility in many depart- 
ments of administration, whereas our ideal is to encourage and 
develop the responsibility of the Mesopotamians, assisting them 
in the initial stages with our advice and guidance and not merely 
employing them in what is in fact a mainly British administra- 
tion. The material that we have to deal with may not always 
be promising, but there are many Englishmen who from their 
experience with the Arabs have every confidence that with faith 
and encouragement on our part, men of Arab race could be found 
capable of filling more than merely subordinate posts. We must 
not be in too much of a hurry. The East is changing rapidly, 
but probably not so rapidly as the more energetic and highly 
trained English administrators from India would like. In all 
our schemes of development and administration we ought to go 
slow. 

It would be a fatal mistake to seek to introduce alien labour 
or an alien population, for the purposes of carrying out the great 
public works or for colonising undeveloped lands. It used to be 
thought that Indian Coolies, or even Africans, could be imported 
into Mesopotamia for these purposes. Such a proposal would 
lead in a very short time to grave political difficulties, and it 
is now generally conceded that future disadvantages would out- 
weigh any possible commercial advantages, and that the pace of 
the development af Mesopotamia should not be forced, but should 
proceed pari passu with the natural increase of the Arab 
population. 

Every effort should be made to induce the nomadic and semi- 
nomadic sections of the population to acquire land and settle 
down as cultivators, and above all, that they should settle down 
as owners of the soil and not as wage-earners or employees of 
concessionaires. Again, we should not attempt grandiose 
schemes of irrigation, but should adopt a policy of gradually 
increasing year by year the area to be brought under permanent 
cultivation. 

In regard to agricultural development, Mesopotamia is divided 
into two distinct areas roughly corresponding with the ancient 
kingdoms of Nineveh and Babylon. The former comprises the 
rich wheat-growing laud between Mosul and Tekrit and extends 
up the basins of the twu Zabs, while the latter consists of 
the great irrigable plain between Samarra and the Fersian Gulf, 
embracing not merely the land between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, but also the country to the east of Basra which is 
watered: by the Karun River, and the marshy country to the 
west and south of the Euphrates between Nejef and Nasiriyah. 
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Mesopotamia is destined, if politics permit, to become one 
of the great grain and cotton producing countries of the world, 
and these must form its principal and most important products. 
But in addition to agriculture, we have to take account of the oil- 
bearing regions: the one north-east of Basra up to the Persian 
frontier which is being developed by the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany, and the other along the edge of the Kurdish country east 
ot Mosul, the rights over which were conceded by the Turkish 
Government before the war and which now vest in the Turkish 
Petroleum Company. The Prime Minister has stated that the 
ultimate sovereign rights in respect of this oil are the property 
of the Arab state of Mesopotamia, i.e. any royalties payable in 
respect of such oil will go eventually to increage the revenue 
of the Mesopotamian state. Though the possession of this oil 
by Mesopotamia enhances its wealth and importance, one can- 
not be blind to the fact that the possession of a commodity so 
greatly needed by Western civilisation may add further com- 
plications of an internal political character. It is to be hoped 
that both the mandatory Power, and the League of Nations 
itself, will take steps to ensure that the exploitation of this 
oil will not involve the establishment of conditions, either 
political, military or economic, which will conflict with the 
development of Mesopotamia into a self-governing independent 
Arab state. I1t is feared in some quarters that the vested 
interests of powerful financial companies may at times con- 
flict with the ideal of temporary trusteeship. It may, therefore, 
be the duty both of the mandatory Power, and of the League of 
Nations, to take from the outset such steps as may be neces- 
sary to prevent any such evil consequences arising from the diver- 
gence of interest between an external company and national 
policy. 

The Turkish Petroleum Company was formed before the war 
with a capital of 160,000/., of which only half was issued. The 
Company is registered in the United Kingdom and the participa- 
tion fixed in this company before the war was (1) Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company 50 per cent.; (2) Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Com- 
pany 25 per cent.; and (3) Deutsche Bank 25 per cent. The 
last-named holding has been temporarily acquired by the British 
Government, and as the British Government has a controlling 
interest in the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, it would appear that, 
for the moment at any rate, the concession rights of the oil in 
northern Mesopotamia are virtually at the disposal of the British 
Government. The Royal Dutch Company is also interested as 
a shareholder in the Anglo-Saxon Fetroleum Company. It is 
clear that with so small a capital very little can be done at pre- 
sent by the company to develop the oil, and in any scheme for 
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the future it must be borne in mind that the concession has 
increased enormously in value since the war, owing to the blood 
and treasure spent by the British Empire ‘in delivering the 
country from Turkish mismanagement. 

With regard to the future exploitation of the oil, it is under- 
stood that some arrangement has been come to between the 
British and French Governments, and that this agreement is 
the result of the existence of a secret Treaty entered into 
between the French, Russian, and British Governments in 
Apri) 1916 when Sir Edward Grey was Foreign Secretary, 
whereby Mosul was to fall within the French ‘sphere of 
influence.’ The elimination of Russia, and the signature 
of the Allied Associated Powers to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations have presumably terminated this Treaty, 
but some moral claim of France to participate in the benefits 
of the development of the oil resources of Mesopotamia by the 
Turkish Petroleum Company has apparently been recognised ; 
and any restrictive agreement of this kind, if the spirit of the 
Covenant is to be carried out, ought to be reviewed from the 
point of view of the status of Mesopotamia as a mandated terri- 
tory, and of the rights of the population of Mesopatamia to their 
undeveloped resources. 

It must be borne in mind that the future course of affairs 
in Mesopotamia will have far-reaching consequences in neigh- 
bouring countries, and especially in the Arabic-speaking world. 
Although the ideal of a single united Arab Empire, either under 
King Husein of Mecca or anyone else, embracing the whole 
peninsula of Arabia, together with Syria and Mesopotamia, is 
not now, and probably never was, practicable, it cannot be denied 
that there exists an element of common racial and national con- 
sciousness throughout this Arab world. 

The events of the war and the disappearance of Turkish rule 
have profoundly affected the political outlook of the Arab people. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the effect that the propaganda of the 
Allies, and the spread of what are generally known as Wilsonian 
principles, has had, and is still having, among Asiatic peoples. 
But besides this we must not forget that the Arabs have a by 
no means insignificant. history behind them. In the seventh 
century of our era they produced Islam, and within a few years 
of Mahomet’s death the Arabs went out from Medina and Mecca 
as @ conquering race and made themselves masters not only of 
the peninsula, but of Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt and North 
Africa, as well. Few conquests have left so permanent a mark 
in history. The Arabian religion and Arabian language were 
then spread, and remain spread, aver vast areas in two continents. 
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During the early centuries of Islam, the Arabs maintained a 
great Empire with its capital first at Medina, then at Damascus, 
and then at Baghdad. During that period of Arab greatness the 
Arab peoples made important contributions to civilisation in 
science, art, and learning. This civilisation went down before 
the Turks, and with the Mongol destruction of the city of 
Baghdad and of the irrigation system of Mesopotamia in 
A.D. 1258, their contribution has diminished, if not altogether 
ceased. 

Events of the war have stirred the minds of the Arabs to look 
for a reopening of their opportunities. For the moment their 
eyes are for the most part fixed on Damascus and upon the 
leader of the victorious Arab forces, the Emir Feisal; but it is 
open to conjecture whether the Arab national centre of gravity 
will not move sooner or later, as it moved in the middle of the 
eighth century, from Syria to Mesopotamia. Fhysiographically 
and climatically, Syria is so diverse and its racial stocks are so 
mixed, that in the long run it is more than probable that if Arab 
greatness is again to be restored, it will be in Mesopotamia rather 
than in Syria. Of course, events in Syria will react on the polities 
of Mesopotamia and vice versa; and although it is almost incon- 
ceivable that the two should form one state under one govern- 
ment, the two countries are so closely related that had it not 
been for European politics there can be little doubt that the 
Arabs would have preferred a settlement by the Peace Confer- 
ence, which contained the germ, at any rate, of a possible 
federal union, and the assistance of the same mandatory. For 
the moment the Arab Independence Party is strong in Eastern 
Syria, but this party is too much involved with the French and 
its local Syrian problems, to afford it the means of affecting more 
than spasmodically the situation in Mesopotamia. Nevertheless, 
unless the Arabs and the French can come to terms in Syria, un- 
rest will spread not only to Mesopotamia, but throughout Arabia. 

Here it is well to remark that apart from our commit- 
ments in Mesopotamia, the British Empire occupies a peculiar 
and special position in regard to the rest of the peninsula. In 
the first place, it was to the British Government, and the 
British Government alone, that the Sherifial family of Mecca 
addressed their communications during the war. These com- 
munications led to participation of the Arabs as our ally in the war 
against the Turks. As chief descendant of the Prophet, and 
as guardian and ruler of the two Holy Cities of Islam, it is per- 
haps natural that, although a sovereign independent ruler, the 
King of the Hejaz should be in special relation with an Empire 
which ineludes within ite subjects so large a proportion of the 
Mahommedan world. The financial and moral support which 
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the British Government have given him before, and since the war, 
has tended to emphasise this special relation. What is true 
~ of the King of the Hejaz is equally true of our relations with most 
of the other Emirs of the peninsula. 

During the war we made treaties with the Emir of Nejd, Ibn 
Saud, the head of the powerful and warlike confederation of 
tribes of Central Arabia which extends from the shores of the 
Persian Gulf to within almost uncomfortable proximity to Mecca. 
The Emir Ibn Saud owes his position partly to his own remark- 
able personality, partly to the fact that he is the head of the 
Wahabi sect, and partly to the fact that the British Government 
supplied him with a very considerable quantity of arms and 
ammunition as well as a large subsidy. The Wahabi movement 
is really an extreme form of Protestant revival, and similar move- 
ments have appeared among the desert tribes of Arabia at intervals 
of a hundred years for some centuries past; it binds the tribes 
into a sort of religious brotherhood and inculcates the most rigid 
discipline. 

A hundred years ago, a similar movement under one of Ibn 
Saud’s forefathers spread through Central Arabia like a flame 
and resulted in an attack apon, and the capture of, the Holy 
Cities of Mecca and Medina, with the object of terminating what 
they regarded as the ‘ High Church’ practices of the Sunni faith 
in the Holy Cities. At the present moment the Wahabi move- 
ment is one of the most disturbing factors in Arabian polities, 
and though efforts have been made by the British Government 
to prevent another attack on the Holy Cities, the danger of such 
an attack is far from being removed. We are still paying Tbn 
Saud a subsidy of 50001. a month in gold. 

The Wahabi religion can only subsist in the desert and under 
desert conditions ; it evokes little sympathy among a settled agri- 
cultural population, and still less in a town population. It is 
similar in same respects to, though even fiercer than, other protes- 
tant movements now taking place in the Western Desert of Egypt 
under the Senussi, and in Yemen under the Idrissi. In the Jatter 
area the sect is known as the ‘ Shafi.” Mecca has for some years 
past been protected against Wahabi invasion by the garrison of 
Turkish regular troops at Taif; but now that these have disap- 
peared the eastern frontier of King Husein’s demesne is dan- 
gerously open. There is, of course, the further danger that the 
Wahabi movement may spread northwards to the nomad tribes 
who roam between Syria and the Euphrates Valley, and as it 
always produces warlike activities it adds to the insecurity of that 
region. The moral and material support which we have given 
during the last few years to Ibn Saud may very well prove to 
have involved us in difficulties not only in Central Arabia itself 
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but also in the Mahommedan world at large. A hundred years 
ago it became necessary for the Turkish Government to send an 
Egyptian force to the relief of the Holy Cities and to extinguish 
the movement for the time being by pushing the conquest of its 
adherents to the destruction of its capital in Eastern Nejd. 

South of the Hejaz, between it and our protectorate at Aden, 
lies the important province of Yemen containing an Arab popula- 
tion estimated by many authorities as exceeding that of Meso- 
potamia. The Turks first established themselves in Yemen after 
the conquest of Egypt in 1516, but they lost their hold on the 
country a hundred years later, and the bulk of the province passed 
under the rule of the lmam of the Zeidi sect and remained inde- 
pendent until well on into the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
In 1811 Mahomed Ali of Egypt occupied the coast towns, and so 
prepared the way for the resumption of Turkish rule, but it was not 
until 1872 that the Turks finally re-established themselves in the 
capital of the country at Sana. Since that date, the Turks have 
had nothing but trouble in Yemen, and a series of revolts have 
led to their final disappearance at the end of the Great War. 

The political organisation of the country is tribal, but the 
virtual authority of the Imam Yahya is acknowledged by all except 
those who live in the low-lying coast belt along the Red Sea, who 
have, during the past five years, been more and more drawn under 
the influence of the Idrissi. The Imam owes his prestige to his 
descent from Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet, and therefore 
the Zeidi sect, of which he is the acknowledged head, bears some 
resemblance to the Shiahs. The present Imam is a man of con- 
siderable shrewdness and capability and is of about fifty. years of 
age; he is practically the only important Arab ruler with whom 
we have not yet established relations, or not yet effected a definite 
treaty. 

During the war the British agents at Aden effected a treaty 
with his rival, the Idrissi, but with the conclusion of hostilities 
this treaty, and the British subsidy which accompanied it, has 
ceased. A British mission under Colonel Jacob, which was 
recently sent by the Foreign Office to open negotiations with 
the Imam, was held up near Hodeidah, the principal port to the 
Yemen, by the adherents of the Idrissi, and but for the fact that 
we are still garrisoning Hodeidah with a battalion of Indian 
troops, hostilities would almost certainly break out between the 
Zeidis and the Shafis. It should be pointed out, however, that 
the opposition between these two sects is political rather than 
religious, and that the religious opposition between them has often 
been over-estimated by Europeans. British prestige in that part 
of Arabia has not been enhanced by the ignominious role which 
we played in the Aden theatre during the war—we were driven 
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out of the greater part of our protectorate and confined within 
narrow limits not much beyond the Aden peninsula. Our pre- 
war frontier which was finally fixed in 1904 has not yet been 
restored, and owing to these facts and to the trouble round 
Hodeidah, the rich and valuable trade of the Yemen has not been 
effectively reopened. There are great commercial possibilities in 
south-western Arabia, but before these are to be realised, the 
present somewhat chaotic political situation must be cleared up, 
and if the British Government do not take steps in the matter, 
other Powers may seek opportunities. 

Before the war the Aden protectorate was part of the Bombay 
presidency, and consequently the political direction of affairs in 
south-western Arabia lay ultimately with the India Office. This 
has now been changed, and although Aden is still under the 
Government of India for administrative purposes, political and 
military direction has been transferred to Lord Allenby in Cairo. 

Lord Curzon informed the House of Lords on the 25th of June 
that the affairs of the Middle East have for the past three years 
been under the direction of a special Committee of the Cabinet, 
of which he has been Chairman. This Committee has been com- 
posed of representatives of many British Government Depart- 
ments, of which the more important participators in the direc- 
tion of policy have been the India Office, the War Office, and the 
Foreign Office. That the direction of our policy and expenditure 
in the Middle East should continue in the hands of a Committee 
composed of different Government Departments, whose methods 
and objectives have not always been identical, would seem to be 
most undesirable. The time has now come when it is essential 
in the interests of the countries concerned, and of the agents of the 
various Government Departments, that the control of policy, and 
of the services, should be finally and permanently unified under 
a single Department. There seems to be general agreement that 
whether a completely new Department under a separate Ministry 
be formed, or whether a separate Middle Eastern Department 
should be formed under one of the existing Government Offices, 
it is desirable that the many administrative functions which the 
new Department will have to fulfil should be under the control 
of an office whose personnel contains persons of administrative 
and local experience. This would rule out the proposal to 
hand over the whole of the Middle Eastern situation to Lord 
Curzon in his capacity as Foreign Secretary. To the Foreign 
Office, with its diplomatic personne] and diplomatic training, the 
task of supervising administration, checking expenditure, and 
deciding questions of internal policy in Middle Eastern countries, 
is necessarily antipathetic; and further, the main tasks and 
duties of the Foreign Office are in connexion with European and 
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American relations, and therefore, the consideration of the difficult 
problems of the Middle East should be taken out of the hands 
of the Foreign Office as soon as possible. We have only to recall 
the decision of the Foreign Office in the winter of 1918-19 when 
they refused to receive the Egyptian Prime Minister, and the 
leading Egyptian politicians, on the ground that they were too 
busily engaged with the problems of the Peace conference, to see 
how easily affairs in the Middle East come to be regarded by the 
Foreign Office as ‘ de minimis.’ 

It was Napoleon who said ‘Egypt is the most important 
country in the world,’ and although this obiter dictum is subject 
to the qualifications necessary when quoting such epigrams, 
it is certainly true to say, that for the British Empire the Middle 
East is perhaps the most vital part of our imperial organism. 

Our future in Asia will depend very largely on our treatment 
of Middle Eastern problems during the next few years. We have 
undertaken obligations of honour and great responsibilities in the 
Middle East during the war ; on the fulfilment of our obligations, 
and on our capacity to see the realisation of those aspirations which 
we have encouraged, will depend not only our good name but our 
whole future in Asia. It is for us to make or mar the new political 
conception embodied in the Article of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations dealing with mandates; and on our scrupulous fulfil- 
ment of that article of the Covenant, will depend very largely the 
future of the League itself. 

Then there is the almost equally important question of the 
future relations of Western Powers with non-European races. The 
relations between Englishmen and the races of the Middle East, 
Arabs, Jews and Egyptians, will in all probability determine the 
future relations between Eastern and Western civilisation. If 
these relatigns develop on the lines of racial antagonism, or racial 
subjection, or if they result in a revival of religious prejudices 
and religious animosity, not only will trouble ensue for Britain as 
an Empire, but the possibility of European and Asiatic civilisa- 
tions assisting each other towards peace, solvency, and progress, 
will be endangered. 

Nothing can exaggerate the importance of the problems now 
before us in the Middle East ; even the problems of Central Europe 
are temporary, and comparatively local, when compared with 
what may be the permanent results of a wise, or unwise, policy 
in any one of the Near Eastern countries. The whole of Europe 
and the whole of Asia are involved, and upon us lies the chief 
and greatest responsibility ; and upon the way in which our trust 
is fulfilled we shall be judged by history. 

The tasks may be great, but there is no reason why they should 
be beyond our reach. The war brought out the amazing capacity 
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of the right type of Englishman in,dealing with the Arab peoples ; 
the work of Colonel, Joyce in creating and training an Arab Army, 
and the work of Colonel Lawrence in handling it, as well as the 
political insight of the latter and of) many others, whose names 
are less well known, show that with faith and enthusiasm 
great things are possible. We shall henceforth require new Arabic- 
speaking services, political, civil, and technical, but no amount 
of authority or official position given to them by a British Govern- 
roent will enable them to succeed in their task, unless they are 
endowed with the faculty of understanding the Arab, and of 
getting on with him not as his ruler, but as his guide, philo- 
sopher and friend. The personal equation is what counts in 
the Middle East. 

Finally, it must be emphasised that the problem of Mesopo- 
tamia is only part of the wider Arab problem. Unless the Arab 
world is envisaged as a whole, the wrong perspective is obtained. 
We cannot confine our policy within a number of new artificial 
boundaries. We must regard the Middle East—Persia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Hejaz, and Arabia—as part of 
one map, and our policy in any part of that area must take cognis- 
ance of all other parts and of the direct and indirect influence that 
each part has on the other, and each on the whole. There is 
danger in the “specialist ’ who is only a ‘ specialist’ in one part 
of this area. What is now required is the wider vision, the keener 
foresight, and above all, faith in the peoples and in our own 
capacity to help them. 

W. Ormspy Gore. 
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THE CROWN COLONIES AND THE 
BRITISH WAR DEBT 


Towarps the close of 1916 a group of gentlemen formed them- 
selves into a Committee for the Development of the Resources of 
the Empire (E.R.D.C.) with the laudable object of endeavouring 
to find sources of new wealth from which the crushing burden 
of War Debt might be paid off. Sir Starr Jameson was its 
Chairman and Mr. Wilson-Fox, M.P. (a Director of the South 
African Chartered Company), is its Honorary Secretary. Most 
of the other names of its supporters which I have seen mentioned 
have been connected with South Africa. It apparently possesses 
a Publicity Department, which has issued many pamphlets, and 
the policy it advocates appears to have found much favour with 
the Labour Party, one of whom spoke in support of Mr. Fox’s 
Motion in the Debate of February 13, 1919.* Colonel Amery, 
replying in that Debate for the Colonial Office to the request for 
the appointment of a Select Committee of one or both Houses to 
report on the proposals, promised careful and sympathetic con- 
sideration to this request, and to the general question as to whether 
the State should co-operate in the creation of new wealth, and use 
its power to create it quickly. 

Mr. Wilson-Fox set out the objects the Committee had in 
view, and the organisation it proposed for the purpose, in a care- 
fully prepared paper for the Royal Colonial Institute? and an 
address to the Imperial Chamber of Commerce.* He and Mr. 
Bigland in the Debate referred to laid them before Parliament. Mr. 
Fox states that ‘ the policy is to promote the development for profit 
under State auspices and participation of selected resources and 
opportunities of the Empire.’ He added in his speech that the 
very policy he was putting before the House was set out by the 
German professor Naumann in his Mittel Europa. It is, I think, 
pretty generally believed that the principles of the Naumann 

1 Hansard, pp. 409-433. 
2 United Empire, January 1918. 
> Pamphlet, June 5, 1918. See also Nineteenth Century and After, October 
1917, and Journal of the Society of Arts, January 1917. : 
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school and the spirit they evoked in Germany were largely instru- 
mental in bringing about the war. What the tenets of each of 
~ the principal exponents of that school were, and of the two sub- 
varieties of ‘ Mittel Europa ’ and ‘ Mittel Afrika ’ to which it gave 
rise, may be seen in the excellent summary by Mr. Bevan of Emil 
Zimmermann’s book.‘ It is not worth while to discuss them, for 
no one would for a moment believe that Mr. Fox—malgré lui— 
could subscribe to them. In brief the ‘native policy based on 
false humanitarianism ’” was to be abandoned, and the natives 
were to be used as slaves that the ‘State’ might make untold 
wealth by their enforced labour. 

Mr. Fox claims that his policy, thus defined, is not new, and 
quotes the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, and Anglo-Persian 
oil. These purchases—whatever may be their merits, and apart 
from the question whether we have funds to spare for investment— 
have nothing to do with the Empire’s resources, nor has the 
method of realising to the best advantage the factories erected 
during the war by Government, or the State control of electrical 
power-supply—to which subjects much of his speech was devoted. 
Mr. Bigland supported the Resolution as purporting the ‘ reason- 
able exploitation of the British Empire,’ whose resources in raw 
materials, he tells us, should be a weapon in our hands with which 
to bargain (as with Japan), because we control more than most of 
our civilised competitors. 

It is with this phase alone of the scheme that I am concerned, 
viz. its application to the Crown Colonies and Protectorates, 
and I therefore refrain also from comment on the Canadian land 
scheme or the Newfoundland Fisheries project. 1t is to the 
Crown Colonies and Protectorates, to India, and to such new 
countries as fall to our share from the war, Mr. Fox says, that 
the activities of the Empire Resources Development Committee 
must at present be restricted, because they are unlikely ‘ever to 
receive any large measure of self-government, and there will be 
the less difficulty in regarding them mainly from the standpoint 
of estates of the Crown.’ India is already in process of receiving 
a large measure of self-government, and was eliminated by him 
later. The terms of the proposed Mandates effectively exclude 
the new Colonies from the policy proposed. For our own Crown 
Colonies it is somewhat cynically suggested that we should take 
advantage of our position as controlling Power to impose upon 
them conditions which they would not accept if they had power to 
protest. 

As a case in point Mr. Bigland cites British Guiana, in which 
he says 2,000,000 tons of sugar could be grown annually. Great 


* The German Empire of Central Africa (Longmans). 
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Britain is to spend millions of pounds on irrigation and transport 
and the work of opening up the place, and 


we will give them a share of profits in consideration of them giving us 
the land. ‘[hen let us let it out to those who will till it on reasonable terms, 
and at the end of eight years let it be sold, as we sell land in Ireland, 
for a long term of forty years. Let us own the town sites of the towns 
which will come there, and I say that this great debt of ours will vanish, 
and we may out of the British Empire not have to find taxation but be 
receiving money on the balance from income over our expenditure. 


It is a condition precedent, upon which Mr. Fox also strongly 
insists, that ‘ we are to have hard-headed business men to handle 
these matters.’ Mr. Bigland added, ‘I want it (the State) to 
put its hands where there are no inhabitants and no cultivation,’ 
in order that vested interests may be safeguarded. He is reported 
to have said at the Cannon Street Hotel, in March 1917, that if 
our Allies combined with us in this policy we should become ‘ the 
dictators of the earth and no one would dare to oppose our power.’ 
Incidentally it is pertinent to ask how even the ‘ hard-headed 
business man ’ is to make the uninhabited desert blossom without 
labour. Does he count on indentured Chinese labour? 

Mr. Fox instances palm-products, the profits from which he 
says ‘might in the course of years reach at least 50,000,000I. 
per annum.’ In the future he ‘can visualise the State (viz. 
the Home Government) as an owner of vast herds of cattle 
overseas, raised on lands which are to-day unutilised; and as a 
proprietor of forests, and valuable plantations of tropical shrubs 
and trees grown on areas which are still virgin.’ The precise 
methods, Mr. Fox said, have not yet been formulated, they were 
the particular concern of Mr. Bigland (late Controller of Fats and 
Oils). We have seen the method he proposes. Mr. Fox, how- 
ever, gave some indication of his own views in the paper at the 
Society of Arts. 

One of the methods by which the State can derive profits from its 
tropical estates is to keep in its own hands the power of producing, trading 
in, and exporting certain special products, and especially products in which 
either a complete or partial monopoly can be established, such as jute or 
palm-kernels. 


I have done my best to set out as precisely as I can the objects 
the Committee has in view, and as far as space admits, in the 
ipsissima verba of its Honorary Secretary, and its Parliamentary 
exponents, in so far as they refer to the Crown Colonies and 
Protectorates, and 1 trust I have accurately represented them. 
The method to be employed is the appointment of a Central 
Board of business experts with ‘very handsome inducements by 
way of percentage on profits,’ who will select the enterprises in 
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which the State should engage, either on its own account or in 
partnership with others. Each enterprise after the necessary 
negotiations would be managed by a Statutory Company, whose 
Board would be selected by the Central Development Board. 
Above all it is to be free of ‘ officialdom with its supercilious in- 
difference to the patent facts of everyday experience—the mere 
machine whose only boundary is its own importance.’ Its 
officials, I gather, would be vested with certain executive powers, 
and ‘if necessary the powers and status of these statutory authori- 
ties could be supplemented overseas by local legislation initiated 
under the direction of the Home Government.’ Funds are to be 
provided by Government on the basis of 10,000,000/. per annum 
for ten years—augmented by public subscription on a Government 
guarantee as to principal and interest. The ‘State’ will no 
longer be satisfied with a moderate interest on capital provided, 
but is to reap its full profits. 

The scheme of which I have endeavoured to give a summary 
was immediately challenged by the Aborigines Protection Society, 
and met with very hostile criticism from certain of the Crown 
Colonies and Protectorates which were likely to be affected by it, 
on the grounds that the fundamental basis on which the whole 
scheme rested was in violation of native rights, and in opposition 
to the traditional policy of England. This policy I ventured to 
define in a letter to The Times * in these terms : 


The Power in control in dealing with subject races should in no remote 
way seek her own advantage at their expense, and any sacrifice asked from 
them in return for however great sacrifices by the Suzerain Power must be 
wholly voluntary. 


It was also attacked by the Association of West African 
Merchants on these grounds, and also on the grounds that it re- 
placed individual enterprise by a system of monopolies by the 
Home Government or its nominees and partners.° 

As might have been expected Lord Milner took the opportunity 
in the Palm Kernels debate in the House of Lords on May 17 once 
more emphatically to identify himself with the ‘ Trustee for the 
Native’ view of British Colonial policy, and Lord Selborne issued 
a statement to the Press in July 1917 in which, on behalf of the 
Empire Resources Development Committee, he emphatically 
denied that it was ‘ part of their project to exploit the blacks in 
regard either to their lands or their labour.’ The native, he 
says, may either work under white overseers for wages or ‘ may 
himself be the producer in his own time and place, using land 


5 The Times, December 31, 1919. 
* Published correspondence, January and February 1918, and Statement by 
E.R.D.C. dated April 13, 1918. 
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controlled for him by the Colonial Government.’ The meaning 
of this phrase is obscure. He continues : 

What is proposed is that in any fresh development of trade, where the 

native has anything to sell he should sell it to the State, and not to the 
individual. ‘The sole conception in this case is that the State should acquire 
the profit which now goes into the pocket of individuals, and that the profit 
so earned should be used to relieve the Empire from a portion of its War 
Debt. 
The British War Debt is referred to, and the ‘State’ is there- 
fore the Home and not the Colonial Government. If the Home 
Government is merely to take part as an ordinary trading concern 
in any fresh developments of trade, its profits, if it enjoys no 
preferential or monopoly advantages, will be neither greater nor 
less than those of any other new company, but it will lack the 
experience of its competitors. There is nothing here of 
monopolies and their corollary of fixed prices and wages, and there 
is nothing to justify the anticipations of visionary profits, or the 
investment of the taxpayers’ money in speculative enterprise. 

Colonel Amery also was careful in~«the recent debate to 
emphasise the necessity of safeguarding native interests, but did 
not see that there was necessarily any conflict between the two 
policies. Mr. Wilson-Fox himself repudiated indignantly the 
justice of the criticism on both these heads. The scheme, how- 
ever, as outlined at the Colonial Institute, has not been with- 
drawn and apparently holds the field. Tet us see how far its 
objects and methods are compatible with the views of Lord Milner 
and the critics, and with the manifesto of the Labour Party at the 
Peace Conference. ' 

Lord Milner in the debate referred to, speaking as Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, declared that Great Britain was a trustee 
for the subject races and did not govern them for her own advan- 
tage. A Power occupying that position is precluded from exer- 
cising monopolistic rights. The Colonial Government encourages 
trade which is alike profitable to the foreign merchant and the 
native producer—-for whom competition ensures fair prices and 
free markets. Taxes are levied to meet the expenses of adminis- 
tration and to pay for development-of facilities for trade (railway 
roads etc.). In so far as these may be said to be the profits of 
trade they are the property of the ward, to be spent wholly in 
further development in his interests. If revenue is invested in 
local enterprises it is invested on behalf of the tax-paying popu- 
lation, and they have the entire profit. The ultimate trustee— 
the British Government—is in no way concerned. I admit that 
these principles call in question the whole theory and practice of 
Chartered Government. There is a confusion of terms when Mr. 
Fox refers to such projects as the Chenab irrigation scheme, the 
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Assuan Dam, and Indian forestry development as ‘ State’ enter- 
prises, for all of them were undertaken by the local Government 
and not by the Imperial Exchequer, which is what he means by 
the ‘ State ’"—whose War Debt is to be paid off. In all of them 
the profits accrued to the ward and were spent in his interests. 

If the ultimate trustee—the British Government—invests 
capital in the estate of the ward, it is clear that in justice alike 
to private enterprise, and in the honourable discharge of the trust, 
it is precluded from exercising any monopoly or preference which 
would prejudice the interests of competing traders, or restrict 
free competition and free markets and so decrease the profits of the 
ward, whether directly or through his immediate trustee, the local 
Government. Yet Mr. Fox quotes Naumann with approval : 

The easiest way in which the State (i.e. the foreign controlling Power) 
can raise large funds is to give special positions by way of monopoly or 
otherwise to large syndicates, receiving in return a participation of profits. 
‘Or as his disciple Zimmermann puts it : 


Palm-oil districts should become the property of the Foreign State. 
Government would lease them to White Companies, and lay down what 
proportion of the yield should be handed over to the natives. Thus the 
natives will have their rights. 


I am sure Mr. Fox would not endorse such procedure, yet he says 


that Naumann’s is the ‘very policy’ which he advocates, and 
his colleagues make no motion of dissent. And he specifically 
quotes palm-products as a likely enterprise. 

Palm produce is the staple of Nigeria. What does the Com- 
mittee offer? Capital? Already in 1916 the Liverpool Merchants 
stated that over 2,000,000/. new capital had been embarked in the 
country and more was available if required.’ Since then we have 
seen the advent of Lever Bros., whose capital is 100,000,0001., of 
Jurgens and others with large capital outside the Liverpool group. 
The Nigerian Government itself is in a position to raise any loans 
it may desire on the best of security. Clearly it would be un- 
thinkable that the British Government should invest the tax- 
payers’ money in a time of stringency in such a speculative and 
competitive market, unless it were the holder of such monopoly 
or preference as would crush competition by private enterprise. 

‘Mr. Fox, as we have seen, appears to advocate such monopo- 
lies, granted to syndicates with the British Government as partner 
-—the profits to be used in reduction of War Debt and not for the 
Colony. I understood him to take this line frankly and logically. 
‘On grounds of national safety free trade cannot possibly be 
permitted in future in respect of every product and commodity,’ 


7 Letter of Chairman of Association of West African Merchants to the Press, 
November 10, 191€. 
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he told the Chamber of Commerce. He admits that his proposals 
‘ represent a return to those views of national policy so firmly and 
wisely held by our ancestors.’ Though I do not agree with the 
views of the honorary secretary of the Empire Resources Develop- 
ment Committee they seem thus far to be clear and logical. It may 
be arguable whether we should abandon the ‘ trustee principle ’ and 
frankly admit that the burden of War Debt compels us to revert 
to the ‘plantation system’ believed in by our ancestors, but 
which I had imagined had been discredited for all time by Adam 
Smith. But I am wholly at a loss to understand what the Empire 
Resources Development Committee means when their spokesman 
says ‘the last, thing in the world which the Empire Resources 
Development Committee desires is to discourage or to supplant 
individual enterprise,’ and indignantly repudiates the inevitable 
diminution of native rights. He permits himself to use language 
which I venture to think is a blemish on his admirably lucid 
statement of his case. 

Is the possibility [he asks] of a useful and profitable State enterprise in 
our overseas Empire to be rejected merely because certain nervous merchants 
and misguided philanthropists have seen fit to attribute to our Committee 
designs which exist only in their own heated imaginations, and to bombard 
it with phrases which the slightest consideration must show are either 
misleading or nonsensical. 


The nervous merchants are presumably the identical ‘ hard- 
headed business experts’ who alone, he says, can make his scheme 
a success. The ‘ misguided philanthropists’ do but recall the 
principles laid down by Adam Smith which by general consent 
have exploded the views of our ancestors as to profit-making out 
of dependent Colonies. 

Could it properly be said that by taking such risks as there might be 
in developing such undertakings, and deriving such profit as might legiti- 
mately be made from them, our Government would be ‘exploiting’ the 
territory in which such work was carried out . . . and that unless the whole 
profit were used for the benefit of the overseas territory it would be a 
return to the discredited ‘ plantation system’ of Colonial development ? 


Anything can. be argued with moderation and if things are called 
by their right names. But I at least find it difficult to reconcile 
these various statements. 

The policy in the Congo State of concessions and ‘ Domaine 
privé,’ worked for the profit of King Leopold, has been repudiated 
by the Belgian Government, and our Foreign Office refused to 
recognise Belgium’s title until she had done so. We have pro- 
tested against the French Colonial policy of exclusive monopoly 
in the raw products of her Colonies—how can we reconcile our 
action with the proposed new departure? The view is widely 
held that it was the mistaken determination of our ancestors to 
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exact profit from the Colonies which lost us our American Colonies ~ 
and lost Spain her Empire. The trustee policy has been vindi- 
cated by the loyalty and help of the Colonies in the war. 

We have seen of late how strong a feeling has been evoked in 
the Press and Parliament by the temporary restriction of the sale 
of palm kernels in fulfilment of a war pledge, because it limits 
the native market—how much more would they be restricted by 
the monopolies proposed, if the enormous profits anticipated are 
to be realised? It is true that a higher price is paid—albeit it is 
not the producer who gets the bulk of it—but this higher price 
is by no means proportionate to the increase in the price of the 
imports the native requires. And how could the profits now earned 
by private enterprise be devoted to the British Exchequer without 
interfering with those private enterprises? Is it to be only new 
developments in trade as Lord Selborne understands? But for 
any project of.new development which offers reasonable hope of 
dividends, ample funds can be found in the City. Exceptional 
profits can only be anticipated if the scheme has exceptional 
conditions by way of monopoly or preference. Nay, these 
monopolies must be such as to crush all other competition if the 
hundreds of millions which Mr. Bigland expects are to be 
realised, or .the dreams of Mr. Jessop, who sees visions of 
stupendous wealth which should open up fresh avenues of employ- 
ment, of a six-hour working day and two months’ complete 
holiday in the year for every working man. The subject races 
must double and treble the output of the Tropics, that is all that 
is necessary. And if private enterprise is crushed, foreign firms 
trading in our Colonies will suffer with the rest. Will foreign 
Governments not claim compensation for their nationals—and 
will they not retaliate in their own Colonies? 

But all this apart, the scheme admittedly demands large capital 
outlay. Mr. Fox asks only 100 million in ten years—but where 
is this to come from when we have reached the limits of our 
taxation already? Mr. Jessop casually demands that this country 
and Canada should ‘ put up sufficient capital to clear the land, 
make roads and railways, and then the land would rise in value 
from practically nothing to anything from 201. to 401. an acre.’ 
No doubt it would. ; 

And what about the lands which the natives, as Mr. Bigland 
says, are to give us in return for the ‘ million of pounds’ we shall 
have expended on reclaiming uninhabited bush—or those other 
pasture lands on which Mr. Fox can visualise the ‘ State’ grazing 
vast herds of cattle, and the virgin forests of which it will be the 
proprietor? I am not of those who maintain that no acre of land 
in Africa is without its owner. There are lands left derelict 
through the ravages of the slave-trade or disease, though a 
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remnant of a tribe may still claim ancestral rights in them. 
Tiere are reclaimable swamps which should not, be withheld from 
fu:nishing their quota to the food supplies of the world because 
an adjacent village claims the right to catch mud-fish in them. 
There are forests which before the advent of British peace formed 
the debateable ground between warring tribes, but in which owner- 
ship is now claimed by one or the other. Here is scope for enter- 
prise, as the population increases, to bring these lands and forests 
to beneficial use. Capital can be found when labour is available 
and has learnt to work—as it is learning-—without compulsion. ) 
Put aside, argumenti causa, the native claims,—these lands and 
forests still remain the property of the Colony. They still form 
part of the Trust which the controlling Power has assumed. They 
cannot be alienated except on such terms as a trustee would 
approve. The Colonial Government will ask for its share of the 
profits, to be used for the general benefit of the country. There is 
yet ample room for enterprise and considerable profits in return 
for capital, experience, and effort, but there is no El] Dorado from 
which in a few years every penny of the War Debt can be paid off. 
Nor can the Trustee Power bargain as to the disposal of these 
resources, for they are held in trust, though incidentally the posi- 
tion of Trustee brings with it no inconsiderable advantages. 

In order to acquire a lien on the produce the land must be 
handed over as Mr. Bigland proposes, or some kind of monopoly 
must be created. The output must be largely increased—Herr 
Zimmermann’s plan of actually assigning to the native the amount 
he may retain for his own wants would not be tolerated of course, 
but it is inevitable that the price of both labour and produce 
should be fixed. The native will work under White overseers or 
on land ‘ controlled’ for him. Who is to fix these prices, and 
who will see that the native works? Are these to be effected 
under the ‘commercial executive powers’ conferred on the local 
officers of the Board of Development? I gather so, perhaps 
wrongly, from Mr. Fox’s writings, for he insists that they are 
to be largely independent of the Colonial Government. And 
indeed there is need that they should be, or the scheme would 
certainly not yield the anticipated results. A system’ somewhat 
parallel to this was in force in the German Cameroons. From 
the facts which came to my knowledge when these estates came 
temporarily under my charge it did not appear to have proved 
very successful. 

It may perhaps pertinently be asked why, if these proposals 
can be counted on to produce such immense returns, the South 
African Chartered Company, several of whose directors appear to 
have founded this Committee, have failed to produce these results 
in Rhodesia—North or South. Is not sugar-cane land available 
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there, also population for labour, which is lacking in British 
Guiana? If they lacked sufficient capital and could not tempt 
the speculator and investor even in this year of unprecedented 
booms, I imagine that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is hardly 
likely to employ the taxpayer’s money, or give a guarantee as to 
principal and interest to induce him to invest in enterprises 
which, even if they fulfilled the anticipations of their promoters, 
could not yield dividends for several years, and in which 
ex hypothesi the bulk of the profits—after the payment of a staff 
admittedly costly—are to be devoted to paying off the National 
Debt. ‘ Participation,’ says Mr. Fox—following Naumann—‘ is 
better than that the State should assume the whole task single- 
handed.’ Probably it would be the lesser evil, but it would mean 
a division of profits, and so a further diminution of the sums for 
repaying the War Debt. 

These proposals sound well in the ears of Labour. Mr. Hodge, 
M.P., I believe, was a member of the committee, Mr. Jessop 
supported the resolution.. Have they considered how they consort 
with the manifesto of their party at the Peace Conference? Mr. 
Terrett, of the National Union of General Workers, writes in 
their support to the Manchester Guardian.* Native rights, he 
says, all sections of the Labour movement agree, must be 
respected, but he adds ‘until the British Empire is an estate 
worked for the benefit of all of us it will remain an estate worked 
for the benefit of private profiteers—often foreign ones.’ The 
words contain a fallacy. Hcw can profiteering exist in the face of 
keen and unfettered competition, foreign as well as British? If the 
pocket of private enterprise bulges with profits owing to ‘ unregu- 
lated individualism ’ it must not be overlooked that the ‘ State’ 
(not the Colonial Government) already takes its share in excess 
profits duty and income tax. 

The Empire Estate is a Trust which as I have urged else- 
where ° is of a dual nature. The controlling Power is trustee not 
for the natives only but for civilisation at large, which cannot exist 
without the foodstuffs and the raw materials of the Tropics. It 
is its duty to see that these are developed, with due regard to 
native rights, but those rights do not include the right to close the 
avenues of development and deny their uses to other races. In the 
British Tropics all are welcome to bring capital, brains and energy 
tothe task. The supply of raw materials brought by the merchant 
provides employment at home. So long as private capital is 
ready to undertake the task there is no need for the State to 
undertake it with the taxpayers’ money. True, there is foreign 
capital also, for foreigners must also have raw materials, and 


* May 5, 1917. * Edinburgh Review, April 1919. 
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much British capital is on the other hand employed in foreign 
oversea territories. 

His next question is: ‘Is private property in land, which 
organised Labour condemns in England, to be regarded as a bed- 
rock principle in a Crown Dependency?’ That his views 
regarding land are not shared by the bulk of the community is 
proved by the fact that they have not been put in force. But, 
however this may be, | take it that the view of organised Labour 
is (in his opinion) that the land should belong to the people—not 
that the land of England should be owned by a foreign Power or 
syndicate. That is precisely the case in British Tropical coun- 
tries. The vast bulk of the land is owned by the people—mostly 
under communal tenure. Suitable areas can be secured by aliens 
(e.g. British) who are willing to spend capital and energy in its 
development. 

Thirdly, he asks ‘ What is the difference between Government 
guaranteeing the interest on a loan to promote Sudanese cotton- 
growing and Mr. Fox’s praposals?’ The scarcity of cotton, due 
to the absorption by America of her own output, is so vital a 
threat to one of the greatest of our home industries, that the 
Government is justified in taking exceptional measures to provide 
if possible against the recurrence of so appalling a catastrophe as 
the cotton famine of 1861-4, by which thousands of working 
men were thrown out of employment. Government, by 
guaranteeing a loan, does not create any monopoly, as Mr. Fox 
proposes to do, or so far as I can see give effect to any of the 
proposals under discussion. Mr. Terrett goes on to assert that 
British labour has been converted from producers to forced 
labourers. He would, I presume, be the last to inflict such an 
injustice on another race? Appeals in leaded type by the Empire 
Resources Development Committee to Labour to ‘secure the 
public ownership of the Empire before private ownership steps 
in’ are in the circumstances somewhat disingenuous. 

The Committee’s proposals have been adversely criticised in 
the Colonies concerned, and it is believed that they have found no 
support at the Colonial Office. The Association of West African 
Merchants has emphatically condemned them, and believes that 
if they were accepted British enterprise would be driven to 
French and Belgian possessions, where a policy of leaving pro- 
duction to private enterprise is, they say; now followed. Mr. 
Fox replies that in the Committee’s opinion native rights should 
always be respected and supported, and they should be afforded 
every encouragement to develop the land themselves, and that 
governmental and commercial executive functions should not, 
under a system of State development and trading, be entrusted 
to the same individuals. I have already quoted the assurance that 
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the last thing they desire is to discourage or supplant individual 
enterprise, and that vested interests will be respected. These 
reassuring sentiments are merely misleading so long as the 
principles and proposed methods of the Empire Resources 
Development Committee remain unrevised. 

Mr. Fox and his colleagues deserve our gratitude for their 
patriotic efforts to find some means of lightening the crushing 
burden of our War Debt. Beyond all doubt the main principle 
he advocates—the creation of new wealth by increased production 
—is the only solution, and possibly some of the suggested activi- 
ties of the Empire Resources Development Committee which do 
not refer to the Crown Colonies and Protectorates may be fruitful 
of results. So far as the Crown Colonies and Protectorates are 
concerned I see no reason why they should not voluntarily bear 
their share of the burden incurred in the defence of their 
liberties. 

It may be said that the inarticulate millions of primitive folk, 
who for the most part compose their populations, would be as 
ignorant of any so-called ‘ voluntary ’ contribution as they would 
of the injustice of a forced levy. That is to some extent true, 
though throughout these countries there are many intelligent 
chiefs and others, who are well able to understand and to express 
their views. But there is in any case this essential difference, 
that the trustee acts in the discharge of what he admits to be a 
genuine obligation upon his ward, within clearly defined limits, 
and with the concurrence of such native opinion as is available. 

Let us examine this aspect of the question a little more closely. 
The War has introduced new conditions which it would be idle to 
ignore. We owed the ability to defend our liberties, and those of 
the backward races under our control in Tropical Africa, largely 
to the wealth which enabled us to maintain a gigantic Navy and 
Army for several years. Without that wealth not all the sacrifice 
of life in the field, backed by the efforts of our women at home, 
could have saved us. Weare no longer so wealthy. The interest 
on our colossal debt and the Pensions list necessitates a taxation 
which is almost insupportable, and is crippling expansion of trade. 
From these burdens the Tropical dependencies are practically 
exempt. Some of them owing to the demand for, and the higher 
price of sugar, vegetable oils, and raw materials are even more 
prosperous than before the War. The native producer (or the 
native middleman) now gets, I am told, 45]. a ton for the 
ground-nuts he was ready to sell at 31. 10s. a few years ago. 
Should he not bear his share of the War burden, since the liberties 
of his country—which Germany coveted—have been preserved ? 

But, it may be said, the native of Africa has already borne 
his share. The brave soldiers, and transport carriers, who died 
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in hundreds in a distant country, have indeed done so,. What 
was their motive? Did they understand the issue at stake or 
appreciate the meaning of the British Empire? I think their 
primary motive was personal love of their officers, the secondary 
motives were their natural courage and love of adventure, the 
terms of pay offered, and the decorations they hoped to win, and 
their ignorance of the mode of warfare to which they would be 
exposed. It is not, however, the soldier or the carrier who would be 
most affected by a restriction of markets, or by any other measure 
by which his Colony could assist the Mother Country in bearing 
the financial burden which weighs so heavily, though the War is 
done. 

But the native merchant also came forward with subscrip- 
tions to the Red Cross and other funds. He perhaps had a 
shrewder conception of what it would mean to him if Germany 
won. But his burden was light and ceased with the War. His 
markets are booming, and many have made large fortunes. 
Only yesterday I heard that one had confided to a friend that he 
was prepared to spend 10,0001. to be elected to a local town 
council. He is exempt from the Home income tax and excess 
profits duty, which divert from the pocket of the British 
merchant to the British Exchequer so large a part of the profits 
of trade. 

The native merchant is not ungrateful. He does not wish to 
shirk his share of the burden, to which he owes it that his country 
was not ravaged by war. Ask his co-operation and that of the 
principal chiefs. In Nigeria he voted 6,000,000/., and raised no 
objection to the Palm Kernel Ordinance, of which we have heard 
so much. The Straits Settlements followed suit, I think, with 
a similar contribution. There is no need to scrap our traditions 
and to revert to the system of making money out of our Colonies 
without their concurrence, or to impose monopolies in favour of 
the British Exchequer—to fix prices of produce and labour, or to 
take his land or compel his labour. Let the native under- 


. stand the case, and I have no fear of the response he will make. 


For instance, Great Britain needs all the cotton he exports to 
save one of her vital industries. Unless the League of Nations 
is more successful than the Holy Alliance of a century ago is it 
not to his own vital interest that Great Britain should as rapidly 
as possible regain her former strength, that she may again, if 
need be, defend the liberties of the world? The competition of 
the merchants on the spot, British and foreign, and the competi- 
tion of the world markets for the manufactured article, would 
assure him of good prices, even though the market for any par- 
ticular item of his produce were restricted to the Empire’s needs. 
All that he would lose, during the definite time for which the 
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restriction or the preferential tariff lasted, would be the artificial 
competition, especially by Germany, caused by the War. 

*- But there is another aspect to be considered. Even though 
France has deprived herself of the weapon of retaliation by 
already restricting her colonial markets, she would resent exclusion 
from ours. America and Belgium might retaliate. In any case 
we should no longer be able to boast that the Empire holds the 
door of her Colonies wide open for all to enter, and seeks no 
advantage. These are matters for our statesmen to consider, 
and they would so greatly add to our reluctance to adopt any 
policy of restriction that it would only be in a case of serious 
emergency, such perhaps as cotton, or as a weapon of self- 
defence, that it is conceivable that it should be adopted. That 
such rare occasions might arise was no doubt considered probable 
by the very influential committee on * Industrial and commercial 
policy after the War,’ presided over by Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh,'® whose recommendations appear to contemplate restric- 
tion even without the concurrence of the people affected, follow- 
ing the principles laid down by the Allied Economie Conference * 
for the permanent guidance of the Allies after the War. 

But supposing that any dependency, ignoring the claims of 
gratitude and careless of the necessity of restoring the wealth of 
the country to which it owes its defence, were to refuse to assist 
voluntarily in the way I have suggested, is there no possible 
exemption from the unlimited recognition of the principle that the 
trustee power should receive no direct pecuniary advantage from 
a colony, even though she may have spent large sums by way of 
grants in aid in the early years of development, though the 
possibilities of friction with other Powers in time of peace are 
enlarged, and her responsibilities in time of war are heavily in- 
creased by her charge? Is it not conceivable that even the 
soundest of principles may on occasion require modification in 
their application by common sense? ‘If the new doctrine of 
trusteeship for the common good justifies the hopes of its pro- 
pounders,’ says The Times,’* ‘it should be of little moment to 
Belgium or to Great Britain whether the one Power or the other 
is the guardian of a particular province.’ 

For my part, though I do not lose sight of the contingent and 
indirect advantages to the trustee, I think that there are pos- 
sible exceptions. In the first place I see no violation of the car- 
dinal principles, if a celony, when it lias reached a stage of 
prosperity, should be asked to make some contribution from its 
surplus revenue towards the Navy, on which it is dependent for 
its defence. By ‘ surplus revenue ’ I mean the balance remaining 
when ordinary administrative expenditure has been deducted from 

1° Cd. 9033, 9035, &c., of 1918.  ™ Cd. 8271 of 1916.  ** June 19, 1920. 
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ordinary revenue. ‘This is a measure of its prosperity, and these 
funds are ordinarily devoted to new development. There is no 
need to go into complex details here. 

The principle has long been in application in the Eastern 
Colonies upon which a military contribution is levied, not with 
their consent, and the manner in which it is fixed has given rise 
to frequent protest. It is true that in these Colonies Imperial 
troops are quartered, but they are not there for the purpose of 
maintaining law and order in the Colonies themselves. 

The second exception raises issues much more difficult and 
complex. It may briefly be stated thus: If in some Crown 
Colony or Protectorate, having a very limited area capable of 
development, and a very small population, a source of wealth be 
discovered entirely unconnected with native industries, and from 
which the natives without foreign assistance would not have 
derived any benefit, should the entire revenue (other of course 
than the reasonable profits of any commercial company engaged 
in the development) be considered the, sole property of the 
inhabitants ? 

Take the question of mineral oils. Already in some Crown 
Colonies these are subject to the special provision that the Governor 
is debarred from granting any licence to prospect, or any lease of 
ail-bearing land, without the prior approval of the Secretary of 
State, and subject to such conditions as he may impose. Suppose 
that an abundant oil deposit were discovered in the unspeakable 
desert of sand and stones which forms the north-east fringe of the 
African coast, its development by some wealthy syndicate would 
bring high wages and great prosperity to the sparse population, 
apart from the enormous revenue accruing from royalties and 
rents etc. A fraction of this revenue would suffice to create all 
the public works and developments possible to the country. No 
monopoly of any industry known to the people would be created. 
To attract an immigrant population would be no blessing to the 
original people, nor could the land support them. 

The case of the island of Nauru which was debated in the 
House of Commons on the 18th of June and on the 6th 
of July is in point. This was ‘a question of territory to 
be held under mandate. The facts as disclosed were briefly 
as follows: The island, only eight miles square, with 1700 
inhabitants, consists of valuable deposits of phosphates; 80 to 
100 million tons are estimated to be visible. It was annexed 
by Germany in 1880, and a German company, which was 
later bought up by a British company, possessed the sole 
rights to this enormous wealth. Since the Government would 
be able to impose what royalties they might see fit, the company 
was willing to accept 3,500,0001. for all its rights. The island, 
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together with Ocean Island, containing an additional 15 million 


. Visible tons, surrendered to the British Navy early in the War. 
A mandate was given by the Paris Conference without the inter- 
mediary of the League of Nations. The Governments of Great 
Britain, Australia and New Zealand agreed to work the deposits 
on a basis of proportionate contribution to the purchase money, 
and a division of the.output at cost price—any stirplus to be sold 


at commercial rates. 


education and other requirements of the inhabitants. 
Parliament was needed in each of the three countries concerned 
to validate this agreement. 

In the debate such influential speakers as Mr. Asquith, Lord 
Robert Cecil and Mr. Ormsby Gore held that it was a ‘ flagrant 
contravention of both the letter and the spirit of the Covenant of 


the League of Nations.’ 


Due provision was to be made for the 


An Act of 


Mr. Bonar Law explained that though 


the mandate had not been granted by the League, it would be 
submitted to that body, and ‘there was nothing to prevent the 
members of the League, when the mandate came to them for 


confirmation, from objecting to it.’ 
ciple involved will be of great interest. 


Their decision on 


the prin- 


This satisfied the House 


of Commons, which approved the resolution by a majority of 144—- 
more than. three. to one. 

Supposing, however, that instead of being able to put some 
part at least of the responsibility on to the shoulders of the League 
of Nations, the House of Commons had been called upon to decide 
the issue, as it would have had to do had the island been a British 
possession, and not ‘ mandated territory,’ would their decision 
have been other than it was? It would seem not, for the British 
Parliament accepts the agreement, and the League will be asked 


to confirm it. 


The point as to whether it is mandated territory 


or not has, moreover, little bearing on the question, for we have 
urbi et orbi accepted the principle which The Times calls ‘ the new 
doctrine of trusteeship,” and claimed that Article 22 of the Coven- 
ant is based on the unwritten tradition of the British Empire. 

Let us then face the issue squarely. If adequate royalties 
are charged, and the proceeds devoted to the islands, the 1700 in- 
habitants would become millionaires, or their streets, to speak in 
hyperbole, will be paved with gold. That does not seem a sane 
If on the other hand we deal with the deposits as the 
property of all mankind, with an unrestricted market and no 
royalties, the inevitable competition for the product would put up 
the prices, and the shareholders of the company would become the 


solution. 


millionaires. 


That also does not seem a sane solution. 


We are 


therefore forced back on the conclusion that in cases such as these, 
of which Nauru is an extreme instance, the controlling Power is 


justified in appropriating the surplus wealth, after fully safe- 
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guarding the interests and development of the natives, especially 
if the Power be one which has accepted other obligations towards 
subject races which involve heavy loss instead of profit. But 
there should, I think, be one essential proviso to safeguard the 
great fundamental principle of trusteeship, viz. that every case 
in which an exception is sought should be laid before Parliament, 
in order that the verdict of the nation may be recorded, and it 
should not be in the power of any one man, however eminent, to 
decide ex cathedra that the circumstance were such as justified 
an exception to the general rule. 
F. D. Luaarp. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE PROSPECT OF A WORLD FAMINE 


In 1798 Malthus published his famous Essay on the Principle of 
Population as it affects the Future Improvement of Society, in the 
belief that his generation was ‘touching on a period big with the 
most important changes, changes that would in some measure 
be decisive of the future fate of mankind.” His main thesis was 
that ‘the power of population is indefinitely greater than the 
power in the earth to produce subsistence for man,’ and he pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate that it was of urgent importance to check 
the increase of population if general starvation were to be averted. 
His essay consisted largely of plausible generalities interspersed 
with moral reflections, but he made one definite prediction as to 
the prospects of food supplies in the British Isles. He stated that 
at the end of’a century ‘the population would be one hundred 
and twelve millions and the means of subsistence only equal to the 
support of thirty-five millions; which would leave a population 
of seventy-seven millions totally unprovided for.’ 

Just a century later, in September 1898, Sir William Crookes, 
in his Presidential address to the British Association, taking a 
world survey of wheat supplies, declared that ‘ England and all 
civilised nations stand in deadly peril of not having enough to 
eat.’ 

At the present time there are many claimants for the mantle 
of Malthus and Crookes. In Parliament, on the platform, and 
in the Press, imminent famine due to the exhaustion of all sources 
of food supply is frequently predicted. As a rule the predictions 
are in vague terms, but occasionally they are given an air of 
verisimilitude by the citation of more or less incomplete statistics. 
A serious responsibility lies upon those who indulge in sensational 
prophecy of this description. The experience of the war has left 
a dread of starvation in tlie mind of the people, and it is very easy 
to excite their fears and not difficult to start a panic. But it was 
never more essential than in these days to keep cool-headed. 
Difficulties of unparalleled complexity—social, economic, financial 
and political—confront us. They can only be surmounted if they 
are faced clear-eyed and if the real facts are placed calmly and 
honestly before the public. {f it were true that the limits of food- 
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production have been reached and that the world cannot be saved 
from starvation by any possible effort of man, if ‘this generation 
could look forward to nothing better than a cut-throat competition 
of hungry peoples for insufficient supplies of the necessaries of life, 
civilisation would indeed be in desperate straits, and a general 
revolt of the proletariat against all rule and order might well be 
imminent. Nothing is more dangerous to social institutions than 
the belief that we should ‘eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,’ 
and a diffusion of that doctrine is to be dreaded. If, however, 
there is no substantial basis for any such belief, if the resources 
of the world are still ample for all needs, and if nothing but the 
folly and perversity of man can create widespread scarcity, the 
removal of impediments to the restoration of normal conditions 
for the production and distribution of food will be hastened. 
Despair is a danger to the public, and only under the incentive of 
a reasonable expectation of better times in the future, will men 
work. 

Those who declare that the world is on the verge of starvation 
base their predictions on three assumptions—first, that there is 
a grievous scarcity of food in certain large areas on the Continent ; 
secondly, that the supplies which formerly came into the world’s 
markets from eastern and south-eastern Europe have ceased in- 
definitely, and, thirdly, that the food-exporting countries are 
already drawn upon to the utmost limit of their productive 
capacity. 

The fallacy of basing estimates of requirements on theoretical 
deficiencies is well exemplified in the case of the demand of Ger- 
many for wheat. Before the war Germany imported annually 
about two million tons of wheat. Any figures of her home crop 
in 1918 are more or less hypothetical, but it is quite probable that 
it did not amount to much more than half the pre-war average. 
In that case her theoretical requirements from outside sources in 
1918-19 were nearly four million tons, whereas she actually im- 
ported during the cereal year 1918-19, 427,000 tons, plus 135,000 
tons of rye.’ It might be thought, perhaps, that she did not 
import more because no more was to be had—that, in fact, the 
world’s supplies were exhausted. This explanation is, however, 
inadequate in view of the fact that at the end of the cereal year 
1918-19 there were at least five million tons of wheat left over from 
previous crops in Australia and Argentina. I am not aware that 
any responsible person actually contended that Germany was 
likely to be a buyer, in 1918-19, of the full quantity which on 
a theoretical calculation of requirements she needed to import, but 
in any case the fallacy of such a contention is obvious. Whatever 
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1 The changes in the area of Germany during 1918-19 are not taken into 
account, but they would not materially affect the general statement. 
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her needs it was evident that her purchases would be limited to the 
amount for which she could pay or obtain credit. It was clear 
also that her pre-war food consumption has little relation to her 
present requirements. Rigid economy is forced on her, and it 
will be many years before she is able to feed so plentifully as in the 
days of her pride and prosperity. I have elsewhere * pointed out 
that on the basis of calculations given in the Report on Food Con- 
ditions in Germany (Cmd. 280), made by Professor Starling and 
others, the consumption of food in Germany before the war was 
about 20 per cent. greater than in the United Kingdom. It was 
possible, therefore, to reduce her consumption very substantially 
without suffering serious privation, and it appears probable that 
when her home production 1s restored she could on balance be inde- 
pendent of food imports altogether, although in practice she would, 
of course, import certain kinds of food and export others. 

The situation of Austria is a still more striking example of the 
difference between actual needs and effective demand. Shorn of 
the territories on which she mainly depended for supplies, and 
with practically no resources to enable her to restore the level of 
production from the agricultural districts left to her, with only 
about one-fifth of her cultivable land suited to arable cultivation, 
the present sustenance of her 7 million population—2} millions 
of whom are in Vienna—requires a large import of food which 
she is totally unable to obtain. In 1918-19 she was only able to 
import 342,000 tons of wheat. 

The estimated demands of Europe on the world’s food-supplies 
were exaggerated by the failure to realise the extent to which pur- 
chases would be limited by poverty, while the aggravation of the 
situation by the conditions of exchange was, in the first instance 
at any rate, probably unforeseen by those who attempted to 
forecast the future. There was perhaps less justification for the 
pessimistic views which were promulgated with regard to the 
permanent injury of agricultural land, and the prolonged period 
which would be required for the restoration of normal food- 
production in the countries affected by the war. These views 
may no doubt be eventually justified by the delay in returning to 
ordered government and settled political conditions. Writing 
nearly a year ago, in the book already referred to, I ventured to 
say that 
given settled social and political conditions, food production in Europe as 
a whole may be expected to be restored to its pre-war level in the course 
of two or three years, or, say, after the harvest of 1921. 


In many parts of Europe social and political conditions are still 
far from settled, and the sense of security which is required to 


2 Food Supplies in Peace and War. 
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stimulate the farmer to increase his output is still lacking. Few 
statistics are available for central Europe, and those which are 
put forward are of doubtful value. Over wide areas it is known 
that some of the factors of agricultural production—implements, 
fertilisers, draught animals etc.—are very deficient, but there is 
nevertheless good reason to believe that substantial progress is 
being made in many districts. Belgium, for which there are trust- 
worthy figures, may be taken as an instance of what can be done. 
The acreage under corn crops—wheat, rye, oats and barley—is this 
year only about 8 per cent. below the pre-war level, and it was 
reported at the end of last year that the recent increase in home 
production rendered imports less necessary, and that there was 
no real shortage in articles of prime necessity. There was a 
surplus of sugar, which was exported to France. The restoration 
of livestock is necessarily a slow process, but Denmark, which 
suffered exceptionally severe reductions, had begun even a year 
ago to make some recovery. In July 1919 cattle had increased by 
8 per cent., sheep by 8} per cent., pigs by 15 per cent., and poultry 
by 24 per cent. Figures published by the International Agricul- 
tural Institute indicate that Germany in March 1920 had during 
the previous twelve months increased her stock of cattle by 2 per 
cent., of sheep by 9 per cent., and of pigs by 38 per cent. These 
figures, supplied by German officials, are not likely to err on the 
side of exaggeration, but it is significant that while cattle are 
still short of the pre-war numbers by nearly 20 per cent., sheep 
actually exceed the pre-war numbers by about 7 per cent. Pigs 
are, of course, still far below pre-war level, but an increase of 
23 millions in one year is a long step in the direction of recovery. 
Incidentally, these livestock figures indicate increased crops. It 
is true that the wheat crop of Germany this year, according to 
estimates furnished in May to the International Agricultural 
Institute, was put at slightly less than last year, but the actual 
harvest may contradict this forecast. An American journalist, 
recently returned from a tour in Germany, says ‘T saw grain 
everywhere and in most excellent condition, plenty of poultry, and 
enough cabbages and potatoes to promise bumper crops.’ * 

While, therefore, it is true that the food-production of Europe 
is still much below the pre-war level, it is also true that there has 
already been substantial progress towards recovery, and that the 
drafts which she will make upon the world’s supplies are far less 
than the theoretical measure of her deficiencies. 

As to probable contributions from Russia and the Balkan 
States, it is fruitless to speculate. That there were, two years 
ago, considerable stocks of hoarded grain which would have come 
on the market if trade had been re-opened, is practically certain. 
* The Times, July 10, 1920. 
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Whether any of these now remain, and if so, in what quantities, 
is uncertain, and the only certain fact is that there will eventually 
be a surplus of grain for export from Black Sea ports, and that 
Russia must one day resume her place in the food markets of the 
world. 

The main contention of the disciples of Malthus and Crookes 
is, however, not seriously affected by these considerations. Let 
it be granted, they say, that it is possible with great privation 
to scrape through the present crisis, that European agriculture 
may be restored to normal productiveness, and grain from Russia 
be once more available, the result is only a short postponement 
of the evil day. The population of the world, and especially of 
civilised countries will resume its march by geometric progres- 
sion to the day of doom, and the means of subsistence having now 
practically reached their ultimate extension, the spectre of famine 
already overshadows us and the end of all things is at hand. 

It is obvious that food and wheat are not synonymous terms, 
even in this country, while for the large majority of the world’s 
inhabitants wheat has little or no interest. But the prophets of 
famine, like Sir William Crookes, usually discuss the subject in 
terms of wheat-supplies and wheat-growing areas. There is some 
convenience in this, as on the whole we have rather more definite 
knowledge of the production and distribution of wheat than of any 
other of the staple food-products. 

Although predictions of universal starvation before the next 
harvest, or the harvest after that, may now be regarded as dis- 
credited, it may be as well to state in general terms what the wheat 
position is in relation to the immediate future. 

The sources of supply open to buyers of wheat on the inter- 
national markets are practically only five—the United States, 
Canada, Argentina, Australia and India.* The situation in Argen- 
tina is not clear, but she appears already to have exhausted this 
year’s surplus except for some half-million tons. India had this 
year an exceptionally large crop, very little below the record 
crop of 1917, and has probably now on hand a surplus over 
normal consumption of at least 2 million tons, but how much of 
this will be exported is at present doubtful. For the time being, 
therefore, supplies from India are uncertain in quantity. The 
United States had a bumper crop last year owing to the addition 
of some 12 million acres to her wheat area, and has consequently 
a substantial ‘ carry over ’ of probably 3 million tons. Although 


* An instance of the way in which misleading impressions are conveyed is 
found in the frequent references to China and Japan as ominous factors in 


- regard to wheat supplies, It is true that both have recently assumed some 


importance in the international markets, but while Japan is a buyer, China is a 
seller, and the increased exports of wheat and flour from China exceed the 
increased demand from Japan. 
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the natural reaction from the great increase made in 1919 resulted 
in a great reduction of the wheat area in 1920, this year’s crop is 
estimated at between 2 and 8 million tons above the pre-war 
average, when the yearly export was about 3 million tons. It may 
be fairly reckoned that there will be available for export in 1920-21 
not less than 8 million tons. Canada has this year 17 million 
acres under wheat, as compared with 10 million acres in 1914, and 
as crop prospects appear to be good will probably have an export- 
able surplus of 5 million tons. If we reckon the probable supplies 
from Argentina, Australia and India on a pre-war average, they 
will together have from 5 to 6 million tons for export, so that the 
total available supply would be between 18 and 19 million tons. 
The total purchases of wheat by all importing countries on the 
average of the five years before the war are given by the Board of 
Trade (Cmd, 734) as just over 17} million tons. In view of the 
present high level of prices and difficulties of exchange and trans- 
port, it is improbable that the effective demand during the next 
twelve months will be larger than this, and it may be smaller.* 

In one sense those who fear a famine-are justified. As has been 
frequently pointed out, the world always lives under the menace 
of starvation by a failure of the crops in the same year in all 
countries. There is never a reserve of food sufficient to carry us 
over a year of universally deficient harvests. From this there is 
no escape. Neither wheat nor any other crop is grown at random. 
The area planted is approximately that which will yield, on an 
average, sufficient to supply the expected demand, whether for 
home consumption or for sale, and, taking the world over, the 
supply meets the demand within a narrow margin. The experi- 
ence of the war has demonstrated the quickness with which supply 
responds to demand, even in the case of a commodity subject to 
such diverse conditions, and affecting producers in such varied 
ways, as wheat. Whether wheat will be plentiful or scarce in a 
particular year is a question which will always be decided in the 
last resort by the character of the season in every country, and our 
only safeguard against general scarcity is the improbability that 
in widely separated parts of the globe similar conditions as affect- 
ing the wheat crop will prevail at the same time. 

Leaving the limited question of temporary scarcity, let us now 
examine briefly the wider question of the exhaustion of the world’s 
food resources. ; 

It would be impossible in the limits of a short article to attempt 
to discuss the various products which in different countries are 


5 Sir James Wilson, in a detailed review of the wheat position dated June 18, 
1920, puts the available supplies in 1920-21 at 22 million tons (excluding Russia 
and Roumania) and the probable net import of all purchasing countries at 
15 million tons. 
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used as food, and it must suffice here to refer only to breadstuffs.* 
The staple cereal food of a people is determined partly by climatic 
conditions and partly by taste and custom. European nations 
have adopted two main breadstuffs, wheat and rye, and as a rule 
where the choice is open to them they prefer wheat. It has been 
estimated that about one third of the human race are wheat-eaters, 
and probably the proportion is increasing and will increase. The 
crop is widely distributed and there are wheat-growing areas on 
every continent. Except in regions of heavy rainfall and on sandy 
soils, it can be grown successfully over a wide range of the earth’s 
surface, from Tropical India almost to the Arctic Circle. The 
limits of its cultivation in North America, Argentina, and Siberia 
are set at present mainly by economic conditions. In Canada it 
was calculated by Dr. Saunders in 1904 that wheat grown on one 
fourth of the land suitable for it would give a crop—reckoning 
only at the present average yield in Manitoba—of more than 800 
million bushels, sufficient to feed 80 million people in Canada 
and supply the annual requirements of the United Kingdom three 
times over. There are great possibilities of the extension of the 
wheat lands not only of Canada but also of the United States. 
Professor Russell Smith, in his recent book The World’s Food 
Resources, states, that experiments in wheat culture are steadily 
going on along the indefinite western boundary from Northern 
Texas through Western Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas and 
Western Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta; in fact along the © 
whole western edge of the winter wheat and spring wheat-belts of 
the United States and Canada. He adds: 

Suppose a gain of but one hundred miles for the wheat-belt—1800 miles 

long. A yield of 12 bushels to the acre on nine-tenths of this every fourth 
year gives 420 million bushels, more than enough to feed the United 
Kingdom,’ and most of the land stil] left for other crops. 
The same writer suggests that a similar extension is possible in 
Siberia, which has ‘ possibilities of an increase of hundreds of 
millions of bushels of wheat.’ In South America, both Argentina 
and Uruguay have considerable possibilities of extending their 
wheat-growing areas. Australia increased her wheat area by 
3 million acres during the war, bringing the total up to 
123 millions, but the Dominions Royal Commission (Cd. 8462) 
reported that it had been computed that the land suitable for 
wheat-growing in that country was about 200 million acres. 

The possibilities of immediate expansion in the existing wheat 
area have been recently shown when, under the stimulus of war 
conditions, the British Empire and the United States together 


* An inquiry into the prospects of meat supplies in the future might be 
somewhat less reassuring than a review of cerea] resources. 

7 This quantity would supply nearly double our present annual requirements 
from overseas. 
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put under wheat no less than 40 million more acres than in 1913. 
This addition was not all made in the same year, but it is a measure 
of the possibilities which exist without resort to any unusual form 
of enterprise. 

The world’s output of wheat is also capable of great increase 
without any extension of the existing area. By the use of better 
varieties and of improved methods of cultivation, the yield per 
acre might be greatly increased. Improved and mixed farming 
may involve greater outlay and more capital, but the use of 
varieties more suited to the conditions and giving higher yields 
may be induced by the energy of agricultural departments and 
colleges, which are now in many countries becoming more alert 
in applying research and education to economic progress. 

To the wide areas over which an extension of the cultivation 
of wheat is physically possible may fairly be added the additional 
areas in which successful wheat-growing would be difficult or 
impossible, but where rye, barley or oats would be suitable. 

As a bread-corn rye is practically equal to wheat in nutritive 
value, but it is less exigent than wheat in its climetic and soil 
requirements. It is much hardier and will flourish on poor lands 
and in hilly districts. It is the grain of the poor populations, and 
the change from rye to wheat has come to be regarded as a rise 
in the standard of living. Nearly all the rye now grown is to be 
found in Europe, and in pre-war times more than half the total 
crop was grown in Russia. 

Barley has a wider climatic range than wheat, and as a rule 
a larger yield per acre. As a bread-corn it is almost equal to 
wheat, and when mixed in a proportion of, say, one part of barley 
flour to two or three parts of wheat flour—as was largely done in 
this country during the war—the loaf is almost indistinguishable 
from one made of wheat-flour alone. Its nutritive qualities are 
demonstrated by the fact that it has been from time immemorial 
the bread-corn of the Bedouin Arabs, and was the staff of life of 
the people of the Mediterranean littoral and of dwellers on the 
outskirts of the deserts. Its cultivation can be pushed up to the 






























strip of herbage strown 
That just divides the desert from the sown. 


The inferiority of barley to wheat as a bread-corn lies in a 
deficiency of gluten, and the consequent difficulty of making light 
bread. This defect might probably be remedied by the intro- 
duction of improved varieties by means of plant-breeding on 
Mendelian lines, and in that case barley might be coupled with 
wheat for the supply of daily bread to the peoples who demand a 
white loaf, and the potential areas of production would be greatly 
extended. 
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The merits of oats as food need no advocacy in this country, 
or if an advocate is needed, any Scot will undertake to establish 
the thesis. To the gibe that oats are the food of men in Scotland 
and of horses in England, he will no doubt make the time-honoured 
retort that England is famous for horses and Scotlund for men. 
Oats not only yield larger crops than wheat under the same con- 
ditions, but they will thrive and ripen in colder and more elevated 
situations. Apart from their use as food by Scotsmen, they are 
pressing their way into the regular dietary of the Anglo-Saxon 
people on both sides of the Atlanfic, and to some extent therefore 
are economising bread and reducing the demarid for wheat. 

Maize is the staple cereal food in parts of the United States 
and in South Africa, as well as of the poorer classes of Portugal, 
Spain and Italy, but its use as a bread-corn is on the whole 
declining. Its failure to become popular among nations which 
have the choice of wheat is not due to any deficiency in nutritive 
value. Professor Russell Smith says : 


There is no question about the excellence of corn [i-e. maize] as food. 
History settles that. Analysis shows that it closely resembles wheat. 
The marching records of regiments of corn-fed Southern soldiers in the 
American Civil War. corroborate the evidence of millions of workmen in 
the Southern States, that corn is good and sustaining food. 


But he admits that even in the United States there is a strong. 
prejudice against maize, although the science of compounding 
new foods is causing it to creep back to a small but increas- 
ing extent into the dietary of America, and even of other 
countries, in the form of prepared breakfast foods. Americans 
now eat on an average from 50 to 60 pounds of maize per head 
annually. Maize requires a warm moist summer climate and is 
mainly grown in regions where the mean summer temperature is 
between 70° and 80°, with a night temperature of at least 58°. It 
is exacting in its climatic needs, and the possibility of any sub- 
stantial extension of the areas where it is now cultivated does not 
appear to be great, although the total crop is capable of increase 
by improvement of plants and better cultivation. In the United 
States, however, millet and sorghum, which have for centuries 
been used as bread-corn in China and India, have been introduced 
and are being largely utilised to extend the corn belt into arid 
lands. 

Rice is the staple food of probably a larger number of human 
beings than any other cereal. As eaten in its unpolished state, it 
is much more nutritious than in the form known to commerce, but 
owing to its lack of gluten it is not a complete food. Supple- 
mented by leguminous crops, such as peas or beans, it provides 
almost the entire sustenance of hundreds of millions of the 
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world’s population east of Suez. It is the cereal of the Tropics, 
and could be grown over a great part of the undeveloped regions 
which at present form a wide equatorial belt of forest and swamp 
round the earth. 

This short reference to the six cereal crops which together form 
the staff of life for the world’s inhabitants is sufficient to show 
that the question of a world famine is not determined merely by a 
review of wheat-growing possibilities, although even from that: 
limited standpoint it is clear that the period of shortage due to 
exhaustion of potential wheat areas is remote enough to permit 
this generation to sleep soundly in their beds without being dis- 
turbed by the nightmare of starvation. The day for attempting 
to calculate statistically the food resources of the world, in the 
way that its coal and oil resources may be calculated, has not yet 
come. That there is a theoretical limit is obvious, but having 
regard to the immense surface of the earth capable of cultivation, 
which is at present undeveloped, and to the means of increasing 
the output from a given area which science has only just begun to 
bring into the service of man, we may reasonably refrain from 
panic-stricken predictions. 

It is no part of my purpose to forecast the economic conditions 
under which the world will in future be fed. This. article aims 
only at suggesting that it can be fed, and it is evident that so long 
as it can be fed it willbe. A consideration of the terms and circum- 
stances which will maintain and extend food production through- 
out the world, what capital will be required, how transport will be 
developed, and in short, all that is implied in the word ‘ price,’ is 
outside my scope. When the world has settled down and the 
general exchange of commodities has been resumed, when the 
forces of commercial competition are liberated to operate in the 
international markets, when price levels can again be taken as 
indicative of the relation of supply to demand, it may be possible 
to calculate within limits what will have to be paid to stimulate 
the enterprise of producers and to maintain food supplies for the 
people. At the present time this is incalculable. No one can tell 
what the real world’s price of wheat is. Wheat landed in this 
country from different sources varies in cost by over 40s. per 
quarter—from the highest to the lowest—an impossible range 
under normal conditions. Before the war the keen competition of 
traders caused wheat to be imported to this country at the 
narrowest margins over cost, and the consumers benefited accord- 
ingly by obtaining bread at an extremely low price. There is no 
likelihood that those prices will return, and of course no chance of 
approximating to them so long as Governments, both in exporting 
and importing countries, find it necessary to take part in the 
business of supply. 
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It appears probable that when we revert to normal conditions, 
the price of the loaf, as of all other commodities, will be higher, 
and perhaps considerably higher, than in the forty years before the 
war. If so, other factors in the cost of living, as well as the 
wages of labour, will be adjusted on that basis. The price to be 
paid will in the long run be determined by the amount of induce- 
ment which cultivators will require to increase the output of their 
existing holdings, and to extend their enterprise to land now un- 
cultivated. If the inducement is offered, there is no reasonable 
doubt that adequate supplies of cereal food will be forthcoming for 
an indefinite period. When the increase of population again 
raises the problem, the conditions of human existence will have 
changed even more than they have changed since Malthus wrote. 
Nothing that we now see around us may be the same, and perhaps 
of all the economic and social factors which now go to make up 
life on this planet, none will remain entirely unchanged except 
the earth itself and ‘ man’s unconquerable mind.’ 


R. Henry Rew. 














STEPHEN PHILLIPS: 
AN APPRECIATION, PERSONAL AND LITERARY 


WHEN first I met Stephen Phillips, the poet-dramatist, the wave 
of his fame and fortune had already well passed its crest and was 
steadily making for its trough. He was then in his forty-fifth 
year. At that time he was the most despondent and embittered 
human being that I had ever encountered. His lips were tightly 
shut, his features grim and set as those of Dante. Indeed, at that 
period, if at no other, he bore a remarkable likeness to the great 
Florentine. I little suspected that behind this tragic mask there 
was a gift of humour, almost boyish in quality, and that such 
metallic features could relax and give place to hearty and con- 
tagious laughter. 

To meet Stephen Phillips was to realise that one had come 
into contact with a man far above the ordinary level. Tall, 
inclined to be portly, but not more so than was proportionate with 
his six-foot frame, he was of imposing appearance. His eyes 
were large, clear blue, set wide apart—truly the poet’s imagina- 
tive eyes. His features were finely carved, the nose aquiline, the 
brow broad and lofty, as you would expect it to be, judging from 
his work. But his most remarkable feature was probably his 
mouth, which was very small, particularly the upper lip. In 
contrast therewith, the chin was largish, slightly thrust forward, 
giving a pugnacious look. 

Stephen Phillips was full of personal charm. His manner 
was courtly, yet aloof. When he bowed to you, his back really 
bent, his handshake touched warm and sincere, his face lit up 
with a genial smile, and yet—you could not explain why—nor 
did he realise that it was so—there remained a vast distance 
between you and him. Something exhaled from him, far more 
telling than imposing stature, or clear blue eyes—personality of 
an assertive kind : a magnetic something that made itself felt to 
all who met him. ‘ Even his own family,’ his brother once told 
me, ‘could not help feeling it.’ 

This indefinite something made him irresistibly fascinating to 
men as well as women, and his extraordinary, but to him dis- 
astrous, success so early in life was probably in some measure due 
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to his attractive personality. If Stephen Phillips was quite un- 
conscious of this personal advantage, he admitted, and in his 
‘later years often deplored, that success should have come to him 
so early and so easily. This statement will probably be more 
readily appreciated if I record that Beerbohm Tree felt the meshes 
of the poet’s personal attraction and after a few preliminary 
experiences preferred to read plays for proposed productions and 
revisions without Stephen Phillips’s presence, as he believed him- 
self agreeing too readily with suggestions. 

Surely, nothing could be harder to bear than to be lauded 
to the skies in youth, only to be dashed, when middle-aged, into 
@.hell of neglect and underestimation. But in this the poet 
proved himself man first and encountered the hard blows with 
his back against the wall.. No whine, no groan from him. He 
set his teeth and worked at double pressure, although his work 
realised only one twentieth now (if even as little) as compared 
with the days of his acknowledged successes. 

When the crash came, he experienced what so many of us 
have to find out at some time or other in life: As do the dead 
leaves from the tree in a hurricane, his friends dropped from 
him one by one, with only two or three notable exceptions. 

In fairness it- must however be mentioned that a lasting friend- 
ship with Stephen Phillips was somewhat difficult to maintain. 
He was a solitaire by inclination and also restless by tempera-. 
ment. No sooner had his friends learned of his where- 
ubouts, and got into touch with him again, than he was sure 
to have tired already of the place he happened to be in, and 
sometimes within a few days, more frequently within a few hours, 
he would disappear ‘ without trace’ to somewhere else. Of 
course, he could have kept in touch with friends by the easy means 
of letters. If men in general are notorious for their aversion from 
letter-writing, to Stephen Phillips this was nothing short of 
torture. 

Often, when much depended on his writing a certain letter, 
and after his having been warned of possible serious loss or con- 
sequences in not doing it, I have known him to take up his pen 
and write—blank verse, dramatic or otherwise, to the point of 
physical and menta! exhaustion, as long as he escaped the dreaded 
task of letter-writing. If at the eleventh hour something had to 
be done, he would rush out to the nearest post-office, dispatch a 
telegram and return with a deep sigh of relief, firmly convinced 
that he had solved a difficult problem in a highly satisfactory 
manner. But even he realised that telegraphic messages were 
hardly suitable for picking up the thread of rudely interrupted 
friendships. So it was left to chance whether or not he ran up 
against old friends again. 
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In 1898 his first important volume, Poems, was issued from 
the Bodley Head and won him immediate success. Like Byron, 
he woke up one morning and found himself famous. Judged to 
be the best volume of the year, Poems was ‘ crowned’ with the 
hundred-guineas prize by the Academy, and critics and reviewers 
vied with each other for richest words of praise. 

This volume contains nothing of dramatic form. I have it 
from Stephen Phillips that he was then quite innocent of dramatic 
intentions. 

Mr. George Alexander (as he was then) was first to discover 
the bard’s dramatic gift in poems like ‘ The Wife,’ ‘The Woman 
with the Dead Soul,’ ‘The Question,’ etc.’ He asked Stephen 
Phillips to meet him for ‘a chat and a chop,’ and at that meet- 
ing the first dramatic seed was sown on fruitful soil. Mr. 
Alexander suggested a poetic drama for the St. James’s Theatre. 
Could the poet think of a suitable story? The poet thought and 
without much deliberation suggested the story of Paolo and 
Francesca. 

‘Excellent!’ exclaimed Alexander. ‘Get a scenario ready 
and come and read it to me as soon as possible.’ They parted; 
Mr. Alexander returned to the busy theatre; Stephen Phillips 
to the Middlesex meadows, wandering along country lanes, 
or across soft fields, thinking much of Paolo and Francesca, 
writing nothing. Months passed and Mr. Alexander heard 
nothing further of the play. He grew impatient. After 
all, had he not substantiated the commission with a con- 
siderable preliminary cheque? Finally he himself fixed the 
day on which the scenario was to be read. The day 
came; Stephen Phillips turned up all right—even at the exact 
hour—but without a scrap of scenario. The actor-manager’s 
secretary, who was present, stood aghast at such coolness. 

But lo! Once seated comfortably in a deep armchair opposite 
Alexander, the poet began to unfold his story verbally, scene by 
scene, embroidered with delicate details, illumined with passages 
in verse; a throbbing story of human hearts in ecstasy and 
anguish. Could a soulless scenario in ink, on paper, have thrilled 
and dazzled as a story told in this manner, unlaboured, inspired? 
Mr. Alexander was delighted and urged completion. This time 
Phillips waged the hated pen and in a few weeks had accomplished 
the play. 

The poet-dramatist’s productive energy was now strung to 
concert pitch. The ink had hardly‘ dried on his pen from writing 
Paolo and Francesca, when a few lines in Josephus gave him the 
nucleus to Herod and he set to work on the tragedy of the King 
of the Jews and his beloved Queen Mariamne. At first he could 
not quite clearly see his way through the plot, but what he could 
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see clearly was the last act of the play : Herod, demented, at the 
bier of her whom he had loved and had slain. He wrote this last 
act down at white heat. Ah! Can we not feel its fire now? 
There certainly was something Napoleonic about Stephen 
Phillips. Be it remembered that he was then quite unknown, 
or at-least untried, in the dramatic world. Paolo and Francesca 
had neither been produced nor published in the meantime. All 
he had to his literary credit was a slender volume of poems, much 
praised, it is true. Still, it required a certain amount of audacity 
for a young and dramatically unknown man to present himself 
at the stage door of His Majesty’s (then Her Majesty’s) Theatre 
and insist on an interview with Beerbohm Tree, with only the 
last act of a play in his pocket—and that part of a poetic drama ! 
But Stephen Fhillips did it. Tree consented to ‘listen to what 
the young man had ta say and read.’ Here is what happened, as 


told me by Stephen Phillips : 


‘ Tree sat at the table opposite me. His chin was resting on the palm of 
his hand and his wide-open eyes stared vacantly into space. He looked 
boredom personified. Page after page I read, but Tree looked more and 
more vacant and bored—from time to time he groaned audibly. 

‘I got to such a pitch of irritation that I wanted to tear up the manu- 
script and walk away. Not a fool about my own work, as you know, yet 


I was sure that this last act of Herod was good stuff. 
‘I had got to where Herod is struck with catalepsy, but still Tree 


groaned. 
‘With grinding teeth I read the next stage direction: ‘‘ The trumpets 


are heard.’’ 


‘Tree jumped up. 
‘ Ha!’ he turned to his secretary, who was attending the reading, 


** you see the reason for that?’ 
‘Without waiting for an answer, he asked me: ‘‘ Been on the stage?” 


‘I pleaded guilty to a term of six years—that one stage direction had 


given me away. 
‘I had given the play up as far as Tree was concerned, but from that 


moment he was all excitement and enthusiasm for it, interrupting the read- 


ing at every other line. 
‘When I asked him afterwards why he had looked so bored and had 
groaned so, he answered that ‘“‘he always groaned when he liked any- 


thing.” ’ 


Herod was commissioned by Tree and produced before Paolo 
and Francesca saw the footlights. 

In 1902 Stephen Phillips achieved the notable feat of having 
two poetic dramas running simultaneously at the two foremost 
London theatres: Paolo and Francesca at the St. James’s, and 
Ulysses at His Majesty’s—both successful. 

Critics forgot to criticise and showered on the young dramatist 
praise plethoric and extravagant; examined through the sieve of 
time, perhaps even hysterical. 
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It is difficult to understand why, when only two years later 
Nero was produced, they should, as if by mutual consert, suddenly 
go to the other extreme ; but still more damnable was the almost 
total neglect with which later volumes were received. Between 
1905 and 1912 came from his pen Faust (in collaboration with 
Comyns Carr), Pietro of Siena, The King and The New Inferno, 
but their publication was hardly noticed, although the two last- 
named gave unmistakable evidence of fresh vigour, thought and 
originality. In The New Inferno the poet did not exhaust either 
the possibilities of his theme or his gifts. For one thing, he 
worked to contract on it, against time, but worse than that, he 
had just then allowed himself to give way in his work to a feeling 
of hopelessness. How often has he not remarked to me: 
‘What does it matter? They (the critics) will damn it just the 
same and nobody else will read it.’ I never read in this particu- 
lar volume without grieving that it should not have been written 
at some more favourable period of the poet’s life, because he could 
and would have made such a far, far greater thing of it. 

When Lyrics and Dramas appeared in 1913, there was cer- 
tainly a marked improvement in the reception of the book, re- 
markably so in the American Press, although not. equal to what 
might reasonably have been expected of such a many-sided 
volume. 

No poet, be it Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, or any of the 
immortal bards, has maintained an even standard of work from 
the front to the back cover of his collected works. Why then 
is it, or, may I now say, was it, accounted such a crime in the 
case of Stephen Phillips, if he too for a time, and for a very short 
time only, fell short of the level of Paolo and Francesca or Mar- 
pessa? Those who have read his later work from The New 
Inferno onward through The King, Lyrics and Dramas (notably), 
Armageddon and Harold (at present only published in the Poetry 
Review, January to March 1916), will have judged for themselves 
whether or not there was any falling off, and I warrant that, 
if a referendum were taken, supposing such a thing were possible, 
the great majority would stand not only for a maintained standard, 
but for additional strength, for much broadened sympathies, a 
widened outlook, a newly developed shaft of satire and a fresh 
lyrical note—the man had been through that mill that grinds 
exceeding fine and exceeding small. 

The hard knockings of Fate brought out not only the strength 
and fighting spirit of the man, but also the virility of the poet and 
the thought of the thinker, for Stephen Phillips was a thinker. 
No matter what the subject raised in conversation, slight or other- 
wise, his answer was always slow, thoughtful and deliberate, and 
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his expressed opinions supported by solid forethought and 
_ Teasoning. 

If to meet Stephen Phillips was to recognise his superiority, 
to know him was to realise how many-mooded and complex a 
man he was, but to know him well meant the delightful discovery 
that this apparent complexity was really only the helpless, lovable 
waywardness and simplicity of an imaginative child. 

Creative artists, like Peter Pan, never grow up, never grow old. 
The body may grow unto six foot in height and forty-six inches 
round the chest, if it so please nature, but the mind retains the 
ardent, wondrous eagerness of childhood and youth. The poet 
himself believed this ta be the solution to that baffling mystery 
called Genius. 

One evening, by the fireside of his cabin-like sitting room at 
Hastings, after Stephen Phillips had been quoting favourite 
passages from Shakespeare and Milton, Shelley and Keats, and 
from Virgil, Homer and Euripides in the original, the conversa- 
tion led, rather naturally, to the wonder and mystery of creative 
art. We tried to explain it by physical anomaly, spiritual influence 
and divine inspiration. Stephen Phillips gazed abstractedly into 
the fire for a while, then slowly turning round, he said solemnly, 
as if delivering a creed: ‘I believe eternal youth is the secret 
of genius.’ 

With this he did not mean any miracle bath of Aurora, but 
simply a youthful outlook, youthful eagerness, youthful en- 
thusiasm—most particularly youthful enthusiasm. As an in- 
stance he mentioned Goethe, who in his eighty-second year could 
fall in love with an eighteen-year-old barmaid, as wildly, as pas- 
sionately, and as desperately as a youth of twenty. 

Sensitive and of delicate health, a great strain or worry was 
sure to find reaction in a breakdown or illness of a nervous kind. 
It was a good thing for those who attended on him in sickness 
that he belied the proverbial saying that men make bad patients, 
for he was the most amenable patient imaginable, anxious to help 
towards his recovery and concerned in saving trouble to those who 
looked after him—but sublimely careless of his health once he 
was on his feet again. Perhaps just that juvenile spirit of the 
creative artist was answerable for this sublime carelessness? 


M. H. JEROME. 
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OnE of the quaintest and least-known bits of old London, though 
in full sight of a main line of traffic, is the quiet burial ground 
of the Royal Hospital at Chelsea. Probably not one Londoner 
in ten thousand is aware of its existence, whilst of the few who 
frequent it only two or three aged men in scarlet coats and gilt 
buttons realise what heroic dust lies around them. Even these 
picturesque denizens dwell for the most part in the region of 
legend, sublimely unmindful of dates or facts, their lore being 
limited to what they have ‘heerd tell’.about the occupants of 
particular graves. Yet there, for more than a century and a half, 
were laid to rest the Governors, officers, servants and Pensioners, 
the life-story of many of whom is interwoven with the history 
of their country. It is a place that might have inspired the 
poetical philosophy of Gray, a place that Addison or Charles 
Lamb would have loved to moralise upon. Imagine what Sir 
Roger de Coverley or Elia would have made of this inimitable 
epitaph, deeply and sharply cut, by no mere prentice hand, on a 
handsome siab of hard stone, raised a couple of feet above the 
common level of the turf : 


Here lies William Hiseland 
A vetran if ever soldier was 
Who merited well a pension 
If long service be a merit. 
Having served upwards of the 
Days of Man 
Antient but not superannuated 
Engaged in a series of Wars 
Civil as well as Foreign 
Yet not maimed or worn out by either 
His complexion fresh and florid 
His health hale and hearty 
His Memory exact and ready 
In Stature 
He exceeded the Military Size 
In Strength 
He surpassed the Prime of Youth 
And 
What rendered his Age 
Still more Patriarchal 
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When above One Hundred Years Old . 
He took unto Him a Wife. 
Read, Fellow Soldiers, and Reflect 
That there is a Spiritual Warfare 
As well as Warfare Temporal. 
Born VI of August 1620. Aged 112. 
Died VII of February 1732. 


If the dates are truthful, this tough warrior passed unscathed 
through the troublous times of James I, Charles I, Cromwell, 
Charles II, James IJ, William and Mary, William III, Anne, 
and George I, dying in the sixth year of George II, just when 
the Kingdom had entered on the longest period of peace that it 
enjoyed for centuries. It would be curious to know which were 
the Civil Wars he was ‘ engaged in,’ and on which side in each ; 
though it may be assumed that he ended on the top side, else he 
would not have lain where he lies, nor would that flattering 
memorial have sheltered his old bones to-day. 

A few yards from Hiseland’s grave is one of much more 
interest to posterity. It is hidden away in a damp corner against 
a wall, and is marked only by a shabby little headstone bearing 
these words : 


In Memory of 
Elizabeth Burney 
Died 20 October, 1796 


Aged 68. 

Also of 
Charles Burney, Mus.D. 
Husband of the above, 
who departed this life 
April 12, 1814. Aged 86. 


“Charles Burney, Mus.D.,’ was the famous Dr. Burney, 
author of A History of Music, the beloved companion of Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Burke, Reynolds and Garrick, and father of the still 
more famous Fanny Burney, Madame d’Arblay, author of Evelina 
and Cecilia, the first and greatest woman novelist. Burke 
was among the earliest to recognise Fanny Burney’s genius, and 
his delight in her books gave a fresh impulse to his warm-hearted 
attachment to the family. He was not much of a patron, being 
more concerned in putting down abuses than in finding places 
for his friends; but his last official act as Paymaster General in 
1793, at the most critical moment of his career, was the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Burney as organist to the Chapel of Chelsea Hos- 
pital. The salary at that time was only 20/. a year, but Burke 
got it raised to 50l. as a special favour, with a suitable abode in 
the upper story of Wren’s noble building overlooking Ranelagh 
Gardens. In that congenial retreat Dr. Burney compiled his 
Dictionary of Music, and prepared those Memoirs which his 
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daughter suppressed as too trivial for publication, but which later 
generations would have valued for that very quality. He also 
earned a comfortable income for many years by writing musical 
biographies for Rees’s popular Encyclopedia, and criticisms in 
the Monthly Review which worthily upheld a high standard of 
English music. The death of his wife in 1796 was a grievous 
blow; but for ten years longer he toiled bravely on, producing a 
wonderful volume of sound and luminous literature in spite of 
solitude and failing health. In 1806 came a stroke of paralysis 
with partial blindness, and he could write no more. In this 
sad plight Burke’s former colleague, Charles James Fox, then 
at the zenith of his power, came to his rescue in handsome style. 
There was no one George the Third detested more than Fox; 
but, on the other hand, Fanny Burney had been a favourite of 
Queen Charlotte in her youth, and both their Majesties were 
devoted to music. So Fox pleaded successfully for a Civil List 
pension of 800/. a year, and the kindly old ‘ Mus.D.’ continued 
to play his organ right up to that spring day in 1814 when his 
tuneful soul took flight amid the songs of the birds in Ranelagh. 
He was carried to his grave by Chelsea Pensioners in full dress, 
the mourners including many notabilities in the world of music 
and letters ; and though his resting place is obscure enough to-day, 
his memory is duly honoured by an impressive tablet in West- 
minster Abbey. Dr. Burney was born four years before Hiseland 
died. Their joint lives, therefore, cover the whole period from 
James the First to the Prince Regent among rulers, and from 
Bacon to Byron among writers. Is there another spot in Christen- 
dom where two men lie side by side, with such a span of history 
to their record? 

If arms and music are worthily represented in this humble 
Valhalla, so in an eminent degree is surgery. At the east end, 
on the south side, close to the pavement opposite the Guards’ 
Barracks, stands a stately monument having on its two chief 
panels these inscriptions, as clearly carved as if they had been 
put there yesterday : 
































Gulielmus Cheselden 
Natus 19 Octobris An. Dom. 1688 
Obiit 10 Aprilis 1752. 








Deborah Cheselden 
Vidua 
Gulielmi Cheselden Armigeri 
Obiit Junii 10 a.p. 1754 
Aet. suae 60 









Nothing here to indicate that a great man lies below. Yet that 
word Armigeri, ‘ Esquire,’ was a proud distinction for the widow 
to add to her husband’s name; for it was he who closed the 
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ignoble connexion between barber and surgeon, and.-first gave. 
surgery the dignity of a learned profession, claiming and obtain- 
-ing the highest social respect. If he had lived in our time he 
would certainly have been raised to the peerage with Lister; if 
in ancient days, he would have been deified with Aesculapius. 
William Cheselden was one of those rare beings who cannot 
be accounted for except by the inspiration of genius. Born of 
poor parents in a Leicestershire village in the year of the Glorious 
Revolution, he had no advantages or opportunities of any kind. 
When a mere child he went as a drudge to a local apothecary, 
and suffered all the cruel discouragements of such a situation. 
He slept under the counter in the shop, swept the floors and 
cleaned the boots, washed bottles, scoured gallipots, carried round 
for miles, rain or shine, the nostrums he had helped to pound in 
@ mortar with a pestle he could hardly lift, shared the scraps from 
the kitchen with the watch-dog, and had many a beating to teach 
him his place and stop his getting uppish. It reminds one of 
Dickens in the blacking factory. All the while, nevertheless, 
the light that was in him was awakening him to the possession 
of almost supernatural gifts. At length, as if impelled by Fate, 
he fied to London and offered himself as a pupil to Cowper, a 
very distinguished surgeon, who instantly saw what stuff the 
uncouth country. boy was made of, and befriended him. In 1703, 
at the age of fifteen, Cheselden, with Cowper’s help, was appren- 
ticed to Ferne, surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital, and thencefor- 
ward his career lay open. He soon outstripped his master both 
in learning and in skill, and on the expiry of his articles, when 
just twenty-one, he was appointed to the staff of the Hospital 
as lecturer on anatomy. This post, which he held for twenty 
years, he raised to unwonted importance by his thoroughgoing 
methods of teaching. He divided his course into thirty-five 
lectures, founded on a wonderfully exhaustive and accurate book 
which he published out of his savings for the use of his students, 
called Index Humani Corporis partium anatomicus, These thirty- 
five lectures, aided by the study of the Index, he repeated four 
times a year; so that every student who went the annual round 
faithfully came out of it with a sound knowledge of anatomy. 
In 1713, when still only twenty-five, he enlarged the Index into 
the magnificent Anatomy of the Human Body, illustrated by fifty- 
two full-page coloured plates and innumerable drawings and 
diagrams, all by his own hand, which have never been surpassed 
or superseded. This mighty work, though it nearly ruined him 
by its lavish cost before he got it out, made his fortune and 
brought him undying fame. It ran through thirteen editions in 
as Many years, and the most unfavourable comment ever passed 
on it is that it is too concise. Cheselden had, in fact, a singular 
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literary style,—the style of a brain as keen and unerring as a 
lancet, doing the work of ten ordinary brains at a time. He never 
made allowance for indolence or dullness in his readers, but 
always put the essential thoughts, and no more, in the essential 
words, and no more. In 1719, while still retaining his chair of 
anatomy, he was appointed surgeon to St. Thomas’s. From this 
commanding position he at once determined to take the most 
perilous step for his peace of mind that any great surgeon at 
that time could take. 

Stone in the bladder was then one of the commonest and least 
understood of maladies, and in strictly scientific circles was con- 
sidered incurable. There was a roughly scientific operation for 
it, but so dangerous that only two patients out of a hundred 
survived it. For that very reason, stone was the Tom Tiddler’s 
ground of quacks who practised shamelessly on the fears and 
credulity of their dupes, multitudes of whom were robbed of their 
money and tortured to death, without the slightest chance of 
relief. Cheselden, however, had already found out the right way 
of dealing with this terrible affliction, a way equally simple and 
scientific, and in 1722 he gave it to the world in his Treatise on 
the High Operation for the Stone. Instantly he became the object 
of the most virulent and unscrupulous attacks that were ever 
levelled against a discoverer. His own profession deserted him ; 
his own pupils rebelled; while the public were aroused to such 
fury, on account of the supposed cruelty and wickedness of his 
method, that for five years he got no chance to carry his theory 
into practice. In 1727, nevertheless, he boldly performed the 
‘ High Operation ’ on a desperately bad case at St. Thomas’s, with 
perfectly satisfactory results ; and literally at one stroke he reduced 
the percentage of fatalities from ninety-eight to six. The aggre- 
gate of suffering that he spared humanity passes all conception. 
His countrymen hastened to repair the wrong they had done him. 
The Court smiled upon him, and he was appointed Serjeant- 
Surgeon to Queen Charlotte. Before long his theatre was crowded 
with eminent surgeons from every continental school, who sat 
in silent amazement at him coolly working what seemed miracles. 
It was certainly enough to make them open their eyes. The old 
operation took two hours, and the patient nearly always died 
before it was over, or very soon after. The few who, by reason 
of their strength, were able to bear it were wrecks for life. 
Cheselden’s regular time, from start to finish, was fifty-four 
seconds, and the healing of a clean cut was the only after-effect. 
He never failed, unless the general state of health made recovery 
from any sort of wound hopeless; and this was half a century 
before chloroform or carbolic was dreamt of. The demand on 
his skill became so pressing that he fixed his fee for the rich 
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at 500/., and actually received 40,000]. from this source alone ; 
but to the poor he was ever cheerful to give it without price ; 
‘and the Lord loved him accordingly, for he was one of the hap- 
piest of men. To ophthalmic surgery he rendered immortal ser- 
vices, and the greatest joy he ever experienced, he declared in 
his delightful fantasy, Psychology of Vision, came in 1728 at the 
moment when he gave sight to a boy of sixteen who had been 
blind from birth. Upon the deaf he imposed a debt of gratitude 
equally beyond redemption, though here again he came into con- 
flict with prejudice so fierce and unreasoning that his attendance 
on the Queen was dispensed with in response to popular clamour. 
He relates the incident himself in his great work on the ear, 
with quiet humour, but without a trace of irritation or regret. 
His last grand effort was the production in 1735 of Osteographia, 
or the Anatomy of the Bones, which would alone have sufficed 
to make any man world-famous. 

Cheselden was now fifty-seven, and his varied activities were 
beginning to tell on him; for surgery was not his only field of 
achievement. His natural bent was towards mechanics, and as 
an engineer he was far in advance of his time. Bridge-making 
was his special hobby, his masterpiece in this branch of applied 
science being the picturesque wooden bridge over the Thames at 
Putney, which served its purpose admirably for one hundred and 
twenty years and might have done so still, in the belief of many 
well qualified to judge. He was also an enthusiastic and open- 
handed patron of athletic sports, especially the manly art of self- 
defence, and was seldom absent from any important prize-fight. 
It was this peculiar taste that eventually brought him to Chelsea, 
for in 1737 Sir Robert Walpole, who cared nothing about science, 
but dearly loved a jolly sportsman, hearing he was leaving 
St. Thomas’s on account of failing health, gave him the post 
of Surgeon to the Royal Hospital. This was intended for an 
honourable retirement, but for the seventeen remaining years of 
his life Cheselden enjoyed the reward of his early labours in a 
large and lucrative practice among the wealthy classes. He was 
an intimate friend of Pope, who sang his praises in the Imitations 
of Horace, of Swift and Stella, who had a nickname for him in 
their cryptic correspondence, of Sir Hans Sloane, immortalised 
in Chelsea nomenclature, who lies within half a mile of him under 
the shadow of the old parish church, and of Sir Isaac Newton, 
whom he enabled by his devoted care to work serenely on almost 
to the last day of his eighty-five years, and who died in his arms 
without pain at last. From his boyhood until his death he sup- 
ported his parents with affectionate generosity, and the only 
money he ever saved out of his princely income was a provision 
for their benefit and his widow’s annuity. He was a sweet, true 
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man, without guile or bile, to whom work was prayer and thanks- 
giving in one, who never owed a penny and was never known to 
be out of temper with man or beast. 

The most conspicuous feature of the little burying ground, 
and the only rival to Hiseland’s grave in the respectful pride of 
the Pensioners, is a large white altar-tomb, midway down the 
central walk, bearing on its two front panels these inscriptions : 


Sir Thomas Ogle 
Knight 
First Governor of this 
Hospital : 
Died Nov. 23. 1702. 
Aged 84 Years 
And Lyes interr’d here 


Harriot Ogle 

His Grand-daughter 
Aged 14 Days 

Lyes also here interr’d. 


On the left-hand panel at the back of the monument, carved 
in quite a different style of lettering, are these words : 
Utricia Ashley 
late Housekeeper of this 
Hospital 
died April 3. 1749 
Aged 94 years 
at whose charge 
this tomb was erected. 


That unusual Christian name Utricia throws light on the 
other inscriptions by recalling the career of an illustrious English- 
man during one of the most thrilling passages in European his- 
tory. In the year 1569, the 11th of the reign of Elizabeth, there 
was born at Pinchbeck in Lincolnshire, the seat of the ancient 
and honourable family of Ogle, a boy who was called John. 
Trained to arms from early youth, he sought the bubble reputa- 
tion at the cannon’s mouth in the struggle of the Protestant 
nations of the North against the power of Spain. In 1691, at 
the age of 22, he served as Serjeant-major-general under Sir 
Francis Vere in the Low Countries, and at the great battle of 
Nieuport, where the dreaded Spanish infantry for the first time 
showed their backs to a foe, he saved the life of his commander 
at a critical moment, rallied the wavering troops, and led them 
to victory. In all the famous fights that followed, right up to 
the twelve years’ truce which preceded the final expulsion of the 
Spaniards, he bore a glorious part; and he showed, besides, such 
qualities as an administrator during the intervals of peace that 
Prince Maurice of Nassau, the Stadtholder, invited him to stay 
in the country and assist him in establishing civil order. In 1603 
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he paid a short visit to England and was knighted by James the 
First at Woodstock. On his return the Stadtholder appointed 
him Governor of the Province of Utrecht, a delicate and onerous 
post which he filled with the utmost distinction till 1618, when 
he succeeded to the family estates. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Cornelius de Vries, Burgomaster of Dordrecht, by 
whom he had three sons, John, Thomas, and Cornelius, and two 
daughters whom he named Tortricia and Utricia, after the cities 
of Dordrecht and Utrecht, all of whom were born in Holland. In 
1622 he obtained from King James a grant of denization for his 
wife and children, which relieved some of the inconveniences of 
their foreign birth; but a bill for naturalising them as British 
subjects, introduced in the House of Lords in 1626, failed to pass 
into law, owing to the disfavour of Queen Henrietta Maria towards 
the Protestant champion. Sir John Ogle died in 1640 and was 
_ buried in Westminster Abbey. There too, in St. John the Bap- 
tist’s Chapel, lies his eldest son Sir John, a gallant cavalier who 
was knighted by Charles the First at Oxford in 1646, just before 
the débdcle, and died impoverished but not dishonoured in 1663. 
The second son, Thomas, born at Utrecht in 1618, also drew a 
blade for the King and suffered severely for his loyalty, narrowly 
escaping proscription under the Commonwealth. ‘At the Restora- 
tion in 1660 Charles the Second knighted him and gave him a 
colonelcy in the new standing army, with subsequent promotion 
to major-general ; but he fell on evil days in the reign of James the 
Second. After the Revolution he was kindly treated by William 
the Third, great-nephew of his father’s friend, Prince Maurice, 
and on the completion of Chelsea Hospital in 1696, mainly 
through that King’s efforts, he was appointed first Governor. He 
was then a sorely battered man of 78, but he survived six years, 
dying in 1702, eight months after the accession of Queen Anne. 
He was allowed to take with him to Chelsea his married son Cap- 
tain Thomas Ogle, of the Hon. George Villiers’ Regiment of Foot, 
in command of a ‘Compentio,’ or company of Pensioners, the 
father of baby Harriot, and his niece, Utricia—daughter of 
Utricia Ogle, married in 1653 to Colonel Ashley, a relative of the 
powerful Lord Shaftesbury—who was Housekeeper of the Royal 
Hospital for fifty-three years, and to whose piety we are indebted 
for this graceful memorial of the family. 

These are but a few shy ghosts of an heroic past that come 
dimly out of the mist of centuries, among the mossy stones in 
that small green oasis of old romance. Meanwhile the thunder- 
ing motor-omnibuses roll by unheeded and unheeding, and the 
drab hurricane of modern London life, shrill, shrieking, nerve- 
shattering, soul-less, sweeps dustily over the surrounding desert. 


EDWARD WAKEFIELD. 











TAKING THE THEATRE SERIOUSLY 


Not only as a personality but as a type, the Honourable William 
Warren Vernon, who died not long since, may well be remem- 
bered. His services as a Dante scholar in which he so piously 
and ardently followed in the footsteps of his father, the fifth Lord 
Vernon, are familiar to all students. On a less tragic level his 
contributions to the ‘ literature’ of Pickwick are equally recog- 
nised by the experts in that happy field of criticism and specula- 
tion. But beyond all his busy labours as an essayist, a helpful 
friend to other essayists, and a charming lecturer, one recalls 
him as a type of English gentleman to which this nation surely 
owes a good deal. Inheriting a long family tradition, he was 
an aristocrat in the richest meaning of the word. His courtesy 
diffused a charmed atmosphere. He had a genius for friendship, 
keeping early associates attached to him until death and ever 
winning new ones. His interest in politics was as keen as his 
interest in literature, and in the best sense of the term he was 
democratic. The tenacity of his memory, even when he was 
well past his eightieth year, was wonderful, and no one could 
tell 2 witty story with a finer point. His modesty, too, equalled - 
his attainments, and he ever had a warm tribute of applause 
for the achievements of others in his own fields of research. Three 
of his loves were Eton, Oxford, and Italy, and it was with a 
catch in his voice that he said to me, after his return from Baveno _ 
in the September of 1913, ‘ My doctor has given forth his fiat 
that I am to make no more long journeys. I shall never see 
dear Italy again.’ 

What originally brought together Mr. Vernon.and myself was 
a common interest in the theatre, both of us belonging enthusiasti- 
cally to the most reminiscent of all classes, that of the Old Play- 
goer. Mr. Vernon’s memories of the stage went back as far as 
Macready in the character of Lear with the American tragedian 
Wallack as Edgar. On my own side, too, I could evoke memories 
of Ristori, Salvini, Edwin Booth, Irving, Charles Wyndham (in 
farce), Ada Rehan and many more famous players; and the notes 
which follow are recards of Mr. Vernon’s conversation in his draw- 
ing-room at Chelsea or at one or other of his clubs, jotted down 
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at the time and seeming (more than ever to-day) too good to 
be lost. They recall a period when the English theatre was 
taken more seriously by everybody concerned in it than has been 
the case during the past fifteen or twenty years—a period when 
audiences still took a formidable critical faculty with them to the 
play, and when the greatest of managers felt it his pride to describe 
himself as the public’s ‘ obedient, loving and faithful servant.’ 
The prevailing follies and abuses of the contemporary stage are 
well known. Mr. G. E. Morrison, the dramatic critic of the 
Morning Post, has courageously attacked them and suggested 
remedies. No doubt they will pass away and something better 
will succeed them. Indeed there are signs of it already. But 
one thing is certain: that day will not reach its meridian until 
a more informed standard of public taste insists upon reform. It 
is in the hope that these records of Mr. Vernon’s memories as 
a playgoer may help to quicken the desire for better things than 
the ‘casual medleys of vulgar nonsense that now occupy the 
majority of our theatres’ (Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, April 2, 
1919) that they are here set down. 

Mr. Vernon’s earliest theatrical impression was of Charles 
Young at the Brighton Theatre Royal. ‘By what magic he 
enthralled us children I cannot imagine,’ he once said, ‘ but we 
all loved him.’ “Ten years later, when a boy at Eton, he was 
present at a reading of Hamlet given by Macready, ‘ moral, grave, 
sublime,’ in the Mathematica] School, and was destined to receive- 
the full stream of the tragedian’s electric foree. ‘I remem- 
ber,’ he said, ‘thinking it all very fine, but when in the scene 
on the platform at Elsinore the actor suddenly feigned to see 
the Ghost exactly where I was sitting, a stream of cold water 
seemed to run down my spine and I am certain my hair stood 
straight on end. I can still, nearly seventy years after, almost 
see those blazing eyes of his. They completely mesmerized me.’ 

For Charles Kean he had a warm admiration, and the apprecia- 
tive way in which the Bancrofts wrote of his Shylock in their Recol- 
lections gave him great pleasure. His own favourite impersonation 
in this actor’s repertory was that of Wolsey in Henry the Eighth. 
‘In the scene in York Place I found him the perfect courtier, 
the perfect host, and the perfect prelate who looked indulgently 
on the “‘ little vices ’’ of persons of rank. In one touch of ‘‘ busi- 
ness ’’’ he excelled all the Wolseys of my time. It was in the 
scene where the two cardinals, Wolsey and Campeius, at the end 
of the scene in the hall in Blackfriars, followed the King in leaving 
the apartment, and a battle of politeness ensued as to which should 
take the precedence, Campeius as the Legate or Wolsey as the 
Chancellor. At last, while they were in the act of bowing low 
ta each other, Charles Kean, with an oily smile (such as T have 
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myself seen on the face of Cardinal Antonelli) and without raising 
his head, glided like an eel past the much disconcerted Campeius. 
Phelps used to throw up his arm in indignant defiance; Irving 
marched out first in contemptuous indifference; but Charles 
KXean’s was the true manner of one Roman prelate to another 
Roman prelate.’ 

He also preferred Charles Kean to Irving in The Lyons Mail, 
particularly in the scene in the garret in the last act where Irving, 
as Dubosc, used to simulate an advanced state of inebriety, whereas 
Kean’s rutfian, standing behind the door with the knife in his 
hand, in full possession of his villainous self and full of dogged 
resolution, was only drunk enough to be deadly dangerous. Into 
@ comparison of this kind, obviously, only those who saw the 
two performers can enter, and they must be very few to-day. For 
my own part I can only aver that I found Irving’s Dubosc, par- 
ticularly in that very scene, a display of evil power such as I at 
any rate have never seen approached by any other actor. 

Mr. Vernon did not as a rule like Irving in tragedy. ‘An 
arch stage mannerist,’ he used to call him; and in allusion to 
his frequent and pronounced raising and lowering of his heavy 
eyebrows as aids to expression, would quote with a laugh from 
his beloved Dante, Quel grottare delle ciglia! ‘In comedy I liked 
him, particularly as Benedick and Digby Grant, but in tragedy 
he gave me, as a rule, the opposite of pleasure. And yet—let me 
be fair. I must say that in the last act of Becket, in the scene 
where the Archbishop, seated in the monastery room at Canter- 
bury awaiting his murderers, called back old things, the dead 
wild fowl on her nest and the little fair-haired Norman maid 
who lived in his mother’s house and died of leprosy, he both looked 
and spoke the part so beautifully that I came perfectly to under- 
stand his popularity even while I was unable to join in it per- 
sonally so far as a great deal of his work was concerned. On the 
whole his mannerisms were too much for me. I can recall many 
famous players who were in no way mannerists: for instance, 
Salvini, Ristori, Rachel (whom I saw not only in Paris in many 
of her great parts but also at the St. James’s Theatre in London 
about 1851 in Racine’s Mithridate), Got, Coquelin (l’Ainé), the 
beautiful Madeleine Brohan, the charming and inimitable Alfred 
Wigan, Mrs. Stirling, Kate Terry, and in your time and mine— 
the Bancrofts and Forbes-Robertson. The only player whom I 
admit to have been a mannerist but whom I greatly admired 
was Charles Kean.’ I am tempted here to suggest that had 
Mr. Vernon been as young when he first saw Irving as Hamlet or 
Wolsey as he was when he saw Charles Kean in those characters 
he might have borne with his mannerisms more indulgently for 
the sake of all the fine qualities that lay behind them. First 
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impressions have a deadly way of becoming also last impressions. 
._ Most middle-aged playgoers declare their first Hamlet to have 
been their best, and the majority of their friends (calmly cherish- 
ing their own first memories) smile politely and say nothing, and 
know them to be hopelessly mistaken. 

One play by Shakespeare which Mr. Vernon absolutely de- 
clined to patronise in his later years was Richard the Third. He 
had come to accept the estimate formed of Richard by such 
writers as Sir Clements Markham, Miss Halstead and Mr. W. 
Flaherty as a prince ambitious and unscrupulous but in no way 
the monster which Shakespeare, writing under Tudor influences, 
had cast upon the world. It was pleasantly characteristic of Mr. 
Vernon as a sportsman and a gentleman that, as soon as he had 
convinced himself that the public statutes and records of Richard’s 
reign exhibit him in a far more favourable light than Shake- 
speare’s, he declined to have anything more to do with this tragedy. 

Much to his regret in later years he missed seeing one of the 
most splendid of Shakespearian comédiennes. He was out of 
England when Ada Rehan’s Katherine, Rosalind and Viola were 
successively enchanting the playgoers of London. He used, how- 
ever, to tell a good story in which she figured. An English friend 
who lived in Paris for the sole reason that he preferred French 
acting to English, happened to be in London on a visit and called 
one day on his bookseller, off the Haymarket. ‘Ah,’ said the 
bookseller, “if you want to see really fine English acting, go and © 
see Miss Ada Rehan as Katherine. I consider her the finest 
English-speaking actress on the stage.’ Mrs. Eric Barrington 
happened to be in the shop at the time but did not join in the 
discussion. On the following day, however, two ladies entered 
the shop. One was Mrs. Eric Barrington. ‘ Allow me, Mr. 
B——,’ said that lady, ‘ to introduce you to the finest English- 
speaking actress on the stage.’ Tableau! The other lady was 
Miss Rehan. 

Mr. Vernon much admired the Shylock of Sir J. Forbes- 
Robertson, but ventured to disapprove of his seating himself in 
Portia’s chair in the presence of the Doge. He also disapproved of 
Portia allowing herself to touch the Jew at the words ‘ Tarry a 
little.’ On this latter point he once remarked ‘I think the words 
‘* Tarry a little ’’ should be spoken by Portia standing at a distance 
from Shylock, facing him, and with her arm extended, and I 
cannot approve of her catching him by the arm. It seemed to 
detract from the stateliness of her demeanour.’ 

One afternoon in 1915, discussing the absence of demonstrative 
criticism in the London theatre of that day, he recalled the fact 
that in his earlier years a particularly telling inflection of an 
actor’s voice would at once be recognised and applauded, and gave 
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an interesting instance from his first and second experiences of 
Robertson’s comedy School. ‘In Act 1, Scene 1, where Bella, 
then impersonated by the beautiful Carlotta Addison, is accosted 
by the misanthropical and spiteful usher, Krux, the following sen- 
tences occur : . 

Krux: When the Sutcliffes (Bella looks at him) go, why shouldn’t we 
keep the school ? 

Bria (astonished): We? 

Keux: Yes, you and I. We are quite capable! I am clever, so are 
you. We could enlarge the connection. You could manage the girls. I'd 
take care of the boys. 


‘In the first performance I saw of this comedy the part of Krux 
was admirably acted by I’. Glover, and this is how ‘he gave this 
speech: ‘‘ You (spoken indifferently) could manage the girls 
(pause), I’d take care of the bo-o-oys’’ (spoken very significantly 
and evidently with Dotheboys Hall in his mind). When.I saw 
the piece for the second time another actor played the part and 
simply rattled off the words with no significance or inflection. 
The first actor’s treatment of the speech evoked a great burst of 
laughter and admiring applause, the other actor’s rendering of 
it naturally passed unnoticed. I never saw a greater contrast 
than in the enunciation of those two players in that particular 
passage.’ 

He much disliked the latter-day darkening of the theatre on 
the rising of the curtain and the consequent difficulty in reading 
@ programme or ever ‘ making a note’ on it, and indeed it is hard 
to see the advantage of the new custom. The Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operas were quite as effective spectacularly when, at the 
Savoy Theatre, the members of the audience were able to follow 
them in the printed libretti which were sold in the theatre by 
thousands (how one remembers the general rustle when a page 
was turned !), as they were in the recent remarkable season at 
the Princes Theatre, when the only light in the auditorium during 
the actual performance was a faint radiance from the stage. On 
the subject of ‘ gagging’ by actors he was still more severe. He 
had seen not only such classics of our dramatic literature as She 
Stoops to Conquer and The Critic mangled and marred by impu- 
dent interpolations, but also such a perfect little modern master- 
piece as Madison Morton’s farce, Bow and Coa, of which the 
dialogue from beginning to end is in every sense complete. In 
such matters as costume and make-up he also took a keen and 
informed interest. In June 1914, for instance, an English ver- 
sion of Sardou’s Les Pattes de Mouche was produced at. the Cri- 
terion. Mr. Vernon had seen the original more than half a 
century before at the Francais and the Gymnase, and with such 
famous players in the two productions as M. Dupuis and Mlle. 
Vou. LXXXVIII—No. 522 U 
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Fix, M. Coquelin and Mlle. Rose Chéri in the chief parts of 
Prosper and Suzanne. Consequently he knew how its battle of 
wit should be played. At the Criterion the period of the play 
was preserved but the characters were given English names, and, 
as the English way of conducting such a contest (and indeed, 
save in a Henry James novel, the impossibility of English people 
conducting it at all!) rendered Mr. Vernon’s memories of the 
French acting useless, he fell back upon some very forcible criti- 
cism of the actors’ costumes and how they wore them, and above 
all, of the actors’ whiskers. ‘No gentleman of rank in the 
** sixties,’’’ he wrote to me, ‘ wore such whiskers as those exhi- 
bited on the cheeks of the gentlemen in the Criterion performance. 
I send you photographs of my father, and brother, the fifth and 
sixth Lord Vernon, taken at that time, that you may see what 
the whiskers should be. For Heaven’s sake use any influence 
you may possess with the gentlemen at the Criterion to get this 
deplorable matter corrected.’ As it happened, however, the 
actors also were able to produce contemporary photographs, in- 
cluding one from the peerage, in justification of their whiskers, 
and continued to exhibit them, no doubt as the exceptions that 
prove the rule. 

Nor was it only the theatre of England, France and Italy 
that Mr. Vernon took seriously. For thirty years he rented a 
place in Norway for the fishing, and as a natural consequence 
made a special study of Scandinavian literature, including tlie 
plays, poems and novels of Ibsen, Bjérnson, Jonas Lie, and above 
all Ludwig von Holberg, the greatest of all the Scandinavian 
dramatists. One of his most treasured books was the édition de 
luxe of Holberg’s comedies depicting life and manners in Copen- 
hagen about the time of George the First of England, and one 
comedy which especially interested him because of its Shake- 
spearian inspiration was Jeppe paa Bjorget (Jim of the Hill). In 
this a nobleman out shooting finds Jeppe, a brutish peasant, in 
a drunken sleep on a dunghill, and the dramatist proceeds to found 
@ very complete and amusing play on the motif of the Induction 
to The Taming of the Shrew. (One of the illustrations in this 
edition depicts Jeppe in a magnificent state bed, drinking out 
of a silver basin and being waited upon by two gorgeous grinning 
lacqueys.) Jeppe misbehaves in every sort of way and is at last 
condemned by mock judges to be fictitiously hanged ; the ‘ execu- 
tioner,’ however, only slips the noose under the victim’s armpits 
and the play ends happily. One of the many interesting points 
about Holberg is the revolution he effected in Danish theatrical 
costume. Up to his time the stage of northern Europe was 
almost entirely in the hands of French and German companies, 
and the male costumes as a rule were those of Roman warriors. 
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Holberg brought Danish costume on to the stage and created the 
Danish Theatre. 

Such are a few of my manifold memories of this ardent and 
qualified lover of the theatre. There used to be many such 
playgoers as Mr. Warren Vernon, and it really seems a vital 
question, ‘ How soon will they be drawn back to the playhouse? ’ 
The immense recent response to the Gilbert and Sullivan operas’ 
appeal showed how vast and eager a public there is for the best, 
and surely the hint cannot be too widely taken by those in control 
of the playhouses of London. May the day soon come when all 
of us may feel justified in taking the theatre seriously again! 
When one considers the huge correlation of the theatre with the 
national life it is not excessive to say that, when it comes, that 
day will be a good one for England. 


H. M. WaAtLBROOK. 
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CORFU AND ITS BIRDS 


Corfu, the largest of the Ionian Islands, lies at the meeting of 
waters, where the waves of the Adriatic jéin those of the 
Mediterranean. In summer the waves lap very gently on the 
beaches of Corfu, or come in with a pleasant surge when the 
northerly maestro is blowing. But in winter the island sits in 
the eye of the wind. Hurricanes sweep it from every quarter, 
so that the old olives with which the island is covered sway and 
bend like so many osiers, and the houses in the town rock as 
if an earthquake were upon them. Stores of water are left by 
the constant winter rains and keep the springs running all through 
the hot dry summer, round the bases of the olive and orange-tree 
roots. Corfu is peculiar among the lands of this region for exu- 
berant verdure.. In late summer, when most parts of Greece are 
parched and dry, Corfu is still a bower, and the approaching 
voyager sees a tangle of green covering the island down to the 
water’s edge. 

A mild climate, water and abundance of verdure mean insect 
life, and consequently birds. Moreover besides harbouring a 
large resident bird population Corfu offers the attractions of a 
fertile, wooded island to countless thousands of migratory birds 
on passage in spring and autumn. The visitor who arrives at 
Corfu in late March or early April, when the roses and wistaria 
are in bloom and the sun is already hot at midday, will, on his 
first walk abroad, hear a peculiar shrill screaming going on con- 
tinually in the tops of the eucalyptus trees. This screaming or 
chirruping passes on from one tree to another, but never stops, 
and rarely comes to earth. When it does the stranger from 
northern Europe will see what looks like a small green canary 
with a noisy sparrow-like manner. This is the Serin (Serinus 
Hortulanus) who is never seen on Corfu except in these rowdy 
companies, and disappears to other breeding quarters after April 
or May. Other members of the finch family are common on 
Corfu. The goldfinch’s well-known twitter will soon be detected 
by the English ornithologist. All the year round the goldfinch 
is a familiar figure on Corfu. In summer and autumn he will 
be seen perching on the thistles and pecking out the seeds while 
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the thistledown floats away on the wind. The linnet and green- 
finch are also common and nest there. The chaffinch is most 
common in winter. 

On the sea-cliffs outside the town the olive groves in early 
spring are full of small mauve irises with yellow centres. On 
more rocky ground gorse is already in full bloom and heavily 
scents the air. In the woods will be seen the handsome wood- 
chat shrike, with red head and black and white plumage. The 
commonest shrike is the lesser grey (Lanius Minor), It is im- 
possible to go a furlong along any road without coming across 
a pair of these birds in the hedgeside. The English red-backed 
shrike is much rarer. In the woods the common fly-catcher is 
busy nest-building, and the pied fly-catcher is resting for a few 
days, before passing on. 

The gorse bushes and rocks are alive with birds. There 
is plenty of animal and vegetable life here, and the new grass, 
still unscorched by the sun, is eagerly cropped by hundreds of 
young lambs and kids. On the top of every gorse bush perches 
a black-headed bunting (Emberiza Melanocephala). The cock 
bird is very handsome. He shows as much yellow as a yellow: 
hammer, and has a jet-black head. The nest may often be foun. 
in a vineyard in the stump of an old vine. Another bird of the 
rocks and cliffs is the blue rock-thrush (Turdus Cyanus). In 
flight this bird may be mistaken for a blackbird, but when it 
passes before a dark background the blue plumage can be in- 
stantly seen. It is common all the year round on Corfu, and may 
be seen any day not two miles out of the town, flitting about on 
the cliffs and olive trees. A caged specimen seen at Ragusa 
would burst into song directly it was noticed, and continue sing- 
ing as long as it was under observation. The common rock- 
thrush (Turdus Savatilis) is rare on Corfu, but is said to breed 
in the mountains. It is also kept as a cage bird. 

On the cliff edge, near where the blue rock-thrush is usually 
to be seen, a pair of russet wheatears nest every year. A mass 
of fallen rock lies in the sea at the foot of the cliff at this point 
and forms a sort of ‘natural jetty, much beloved of bathers. 
During the nesting season a bather sunning himself on the rocks 
after a dip is sure to be disturbed by the angry calling of the 
wheatears. If he lies still however the birds will recover their 
courage and presently fly into a cranny in the cliffs under a tuft 
of heather. Here, later on, they will be seen hurrying with food 
for their young, until one morning the nest is empty and the 
birds flown. The russet wheatear (Saxicola Rufa) is more 
common than the common English species (Sazicola Oenanthe) 
in these parts. The common wheatear is often met with in April, 
but apparently passes on to the mainland. The russet species is 
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similar in appearance, but the head, back and breast are sand- 
coloured instead of grey. The bird looks, in fact, as if he had 
rubbed himself in the sand in his burrow in the cliff, for the cliff 
is here a sandy clay. 

It was close by this very spot that Ulysses was washed ashore, 
and after his sleep in the olive bushes met Nausicaa and her 
maidens playing at ball on the beach. A fountain of cold, pure 
water near by commemorates the meeting to this day. It is sup- 
posed to be the very spring at which Nausicaa was washing her 
linen. Wherever these springs trickle down through the clayey 
cliffs to the shore they form little valleys or ‘ chines’ overgrown 
with myrtle, wild oleander, brambles, arbutus and evergreen oak. 
Here, later in summer, the traveller’s joy climbs up into the 
branches of the oaks and a tangled mass of vegetation almost 
baffles penetration. In most of these moist valleys attempts have 
been made to plant oranges, lemons and nespole. The nespola is 
a bright, golden, luscious fruit of the medlar family. As soon 
as it is ripe on Corfu, which is in April, one is certain to hear 
from the direction of the orchard an eerie, flute-like call, rising 
and falling with a most haunting suggestion in it, tempting one, 
if only half awake, to dream of the pipes of Pan, and similar 
nonsense. The call is in reality the note of the golden oriole, 
@ common enough bird in the South of Europe, but possessed of 
never-ceasing fascination for a northerner. His brilliant golden 
plumage would hardly be thought protective in colour, but when 
an oriole is under observation in a nespola tree it will be found 
extremely difficult to distinguish bird from fruit. His golden head 
exactly matches the golden, rounded fruit, and his black wings 
melt into the dark shadow of the leaves. The oriole does not nest 
on Corfu, and hence many a fruitless quest. 

For a short time in April another handsome bird is frequently 
seen. This is the bee-eater, which occasionally visits the island 
in great numbers during its spring passage. It does not remain. 
The roller also passes in considerable numbers at the same season. 
The arrival of the cuckoo is hailed by the Corfiotes for quite other 
reasons than with us. It is considered’excellent eating, and 
during the brief period of its stay suffers heavy loss at the hands 
of gunners. Another bird which haunts the streamside below 
the springs is the black-headed wagtail (Motacilla Melanocephala). 
This bird resembles the English yellow wagtail (Motacilla Rait) 
but the male has a black cap. The female is grey on the back. 
This species appears to be the commonest of the wagtail family 
in spring and summer on Corfu, but the blue-headed species 
(Motacilla Flava) may have been sometimes mistaken for it. It 
is said that the Greeks catch these birds, clip their wings, and 
use them to catch flies in the house. The commonest wagtail 
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in winter is the white wagtail (Motacilla Alba). It disappears in 
summer. 

When the orange blossom has fallen and the olives are in their 
turn in flower the woods and brakes become full of small warblers 
intent on nesting. One of the most engaging birds of the olive 
graves is the grey-backed warbler (Aedon Familiaris). This is 
a bird the size and colour of a nightingale. with a bright red 
rump and tail, the tail being tipped with a bar of black, edged 
with white. The tameness of this bird is one of its chief attrac- 
tions. It will sit a few feet away from the observer, sing- 
ing its loud and clear song, and then hop down at one’s feet to 
pick up crumbs or insects. It constantly spreads out its tail 
fan-wise, showing the handsome red, black and white markings, 
and immediately flirts it up over its back, so that the tip of the 
tail almost touches the back of the head. The nest of the grey- 
backed warbler is built in a hole in an olive tree. The birds are 
common in summer and possibly appear commoner than they are 
really, owing to their tameness. Nevertheless during three 
seasons only one nest was seen (at Potamos), although constant 
watch was kept on the birds during the nesting season. Often 
on a summer morning, when sleeping out under the trees, one 
may be wakened by this bird perching close overhead and burst- 
ing into song. The rufous warbler (Aedon Galactodes), which 
closely resembles the grey-backed warbler, but is more reddish 
in appearance, is also very common on Corfu. It is found par- 
ticularly in vineyards. 

The olive-tree warbler (Hypolais Olivetorum) is common in 
summer among the olive groves, where it nests among the upper 
branches. It is a much shyer bird than the grey-backed warbler 
and is seldom seen, though it has a loud and rich song which 
arrests attention. Among the brambles and evergreen-oak bushes 
one of the commonest birds at this season is the Sardinian warbler 
(Sylvia Melanocephala) which may be described as a small black- 
cap with a white throat or as a small whitethroat with a black 
cap. It has the song and habits of a whitethroat, and its nest 
is similar. It builds in the woods in evergreen-oak bushes, and 
in ‘gardens in bushes of geranium or marguerite. It is impossible 
to overlook this little bird, as it is always flitting about and sing- 
ing in a conspicuous manner. An allied species which might be 
mistaken for a Sardinian warbler on an imperfect view is the 
spectacled warbler (Sylvia Conspicillata). It is about the same 
size, but is browner on back and breast. Its cap is grey, not 
black ; the white patch on the throat is smaller and there is a 
whitish rim to the eye, with a black streak over the eye to the 
hase of the bill, giving the ‘ spectacled’ appearance: The sub- 
alpine warbler (Sylvia Subalpina) will be found by anyone who 
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carefully beats the bramble and myrtle scrub; but it does not 
advertise its presence like the Sardinian warbler. The careful 
stalker may approach close to it, and will then be rewarded by 
@ sight of a handsome little bird so intent on its search for insects 
that it does not notice the intruder. It pokes about restlessly 
in and out among the leaves in a furtive wren-like manner. The 
head and back are ashen grey and the throat a warm chestnut. 
The English observer will probably be reminded of the Dartford 
warbler, both by the bird’s appearance and by its skulking 
manner. A distinguishing feature of the sub-alpine warbler is 
however a cream-coloured streak crossing the cheek below the eye . 
from the base of the beak. The bird has a low, warbling song, 
also reminiscent of the Dartford warbler. Of the more common 
warblers the nightingale is a regular breeding species, and the 
blackcap appears on passage in March. The common whitethroat 
is seen after April, and is stated by some observers to breed on 
Corfu. " 

Towards the height of summer, when the cactuses are bearing 
their prickly fruit, and the olive groves resound with the shriek- 
ing of the cicade, the birds become more silent. The tree- 
creeper still industriously works the trunks of the olives and 
utters his thin pipe from time to time. Some observers have 
recorded the tree-creeper as a winter bird at Corfu, but in reality 
it is impossible to watch an olive tree, winter or summer, for 
fifteen consecutive minutes without seeing a tree-creeper fly to’ 
its base and begin working upwards. A nest was found at Potamos 
in a crack in an olive branch, and there is no doubt the bird 
nests extensively on Corfu, as well as on the mainland. The 
writer has found it nesting among the great pines in the moun- 
tains of Mirdita, Albania. Seen in such wild places the familiar 
tree-creeper gives the traveller a kind of assurance that he stands 
after all on solid ground. 

During the hot nights now, the myriads of fireflies are thin- 
ning. The scops owl flies whistling among the trees, and if 
one sits still a lesser owl may swoop suddenly out of the dark- 
ness and perch on a branch near by. The scratch of its talons 
against the bark jars on the silence of sleeping woods and moon- 
lit sea. By day the woods are the sunning-ground for snakes ; 
and about this time appears one of the most characteristic birds 
of Greece—the hoopoe. He may be seen in threes and fours in 
the woods of Corfu in August. The birds play together very 
prettily, continually raising their crests and spreading their wings. 
Their tameness invites close observation, and by a quiet approach 
one may obtain a view of a bird within a couple of yards. It 
walks quickly about on the ground on its short legs, diving its 
long bill through the turf for grubs lying below. Every now and 
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then it takes short flights, and as it does so raises its crest. It 

is fascinating te see the prevailing salmon colour of the bird 
changed to black and white by this spreading of the wings and 
tail and raising of the crest. The repetition of the black and 
white markings on crest and wings greatly enhances the decora- 
tive effect. Mercifully the hoopoe does not desecrate the island 
with its unsavoury nesting operations but goes on to the main- 
land. It appears to make a longer stay on Corfu on its return 
journey than in spring. 

At this season the wise man leaves his garden or balcony only 
when there is a sailing breeze to carry him out of the bay. While 
sailing near the citadel rock he will see swifts circling above it, 
and hear their shrill screaming. These are alpine swifts (Cypselus 
Melba) which have bred regularly on the rock, at any rate since 
the British occupation at the beginning of the last century. The 
alpine swift is larger than the common swift, and the underparts 
are white. The house swallow is common on Corfu, but the 
house martin far less so. The commonest martin in late summer 
and autumn along the coast is the crag martin (Cotile Rupestris), 
a brown bird with a squared tail who flies about in flocks all along 
the shore. ; 

There are comparatively few sea birds to be seen on the eastern 
coast of Corfu. The commonest winged things at sea during the 
summer are the flying fish, which constantly start up from under 
the boat’s bows and flutter away a few yards, before plopping 
down again into the water. The ships anchored off the citadel 
are surrounded by gulls, of which the commonest species is the 
herring gull. Common terns have been occasionally observed at 
sea, but they are not of frequent occurrence. Fish of all colours 
of the rainbow may be observed below when the water is calm, 
and often a patch of broken water in the distance will reveal a 
shoal of tunny at play near the surface. But attempts to catch 
them usually result in broken nets. 

As autumn passes into winter the most interesting bird life 
is to be found on the marshes and estuaries. The largest of these, 
near the town of Corfu, is now very shallow, but it is the seat 
of a profitable fishery station. The harbour of Corfu was here 
in ancient days, and it is said that the old harbour rings can 
still be found in the grass. The silting up of the harbour dates 
in popular tradition from the visit of Ulysses. It will be remem- 
bered that Ulysses was conveyed home to Ithaca by the Corfiotes 
(‘ Phaeacians ’ in Homer) and that this so angered Neptune that 
on their return journey the ship was changed into a rock at the 
entrance to the harbour. Ulysses’ Isle stands at the entrance to 
the estuary to this day. It is so overgrown with cypresses 
that it would be hard to say whether its shape. is really 
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that of a ship, as Homer declares. On the sandy shores of this 
estuary in winter are flocks of redshank, greenshank, sandpiper, 
curlew, whimbrel, pygmy curlew, dunlin, little stint and the 
plovers—-golden, ringed, lesser-ringed, Kentish and green. The 
salé marshes harbour thousands of common and jack snipe, on 
which the Greek sportsmen spend a ruinous amount of shot. It 
is said that the boys in the Val di Roppa, on the other side of 
the island, catch snipe with rod and line. Kingfishers lurk in 
every ditch, and at this season haunt the rocks along the seashore, 
diving into the shallow water for the small fish which teem in 
it. On a warm autumn day a bather lying on the rocks will 
often be disturbed by a shrill scream of a kingfisher which has 
unwarily passed close over his head. 

In ‘the frosty spells which visit Corfu occasionally during 
the winter, the duck come in their thousands from the bleaker 
waters of the mainland. The beat of their wings as they pass 
over from the sea towards the estuary arouses joy in the heart 
of every Corfiote fowler, and from daybreak to dusk the shores 
are lined with marksmen. The ducks know this very well, and 
as a rule lie far out, so that all the gunners can do is to lie in 
wait, and listen to the confused quacking which is borne over 
the water from the dark crowd of duck on the far side. The 
commonest species are mallard, teal, garganey, tufted duck, 
wigeon, pintail, shoveller, pochard and red-breasted merganser. Of 
these mallard and tufted duck are seen in greatest numbers on the 
estuary. One frosty morning while the gunners were out, a cry 
sounded over the olive woods which instantly called to the mind 
of one observer the green meadows of Holkham and the broad 
sands beyond the dunes. Seven geese came flying over, wheeled 
abruptly as they came to the water and settled down at its edge. 
Seven gunners instantly left their hiding places and began to stalk 
the geese, each one hurrying so as not to be behind the rest. 
The stalking was naturally careless, the birds raised their heads 
uneasily, a ragged volley rang out, and the geese sailed away, to 
be seen na more. They may have been either grey-lag or bean 
geese. Neither species is of common occurrence at Corfu, except 
in severe weather. 

Another day a white form was seen among the herons on the 
estuary which must have been either a great white heron or a 
spoonbill. Neither of these birds has been recorded for Corfu by 
English naturalists, but unfortunately before a better observa- 
tion post could be reached the bird was disturbed by fowlers. The 
lesser egret is common in winter in the south of the island. In 
the summer it has been seen in numbers on the Boyana and Drin 
tivers in Albania. The purple heron is a summer bird on Corfu, 
arriving in April to breed. Great numbers of little bitterns arrive 
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in May, but only a few remain. One of the commonest birds 
in the estuary now is the pygmy cormorant. This bird has been 
apparently attracted by the fishery, for observers writing in the 
early part of last century state that it is never seen on Corfu. 
Surprising as it may sound the pygmy cormorant makes quite 
good eating when boiled in vinegar and water. 

Round the borders of the marsh in winter there are usually 
a few buzzards, marsh harriers and smaller hawks. In the reeds 
the reed bunting (Emberiza Schoenicula) and marsh bunting 
(Emberiza Palustris) may both be seen. Black redstarts, pipits 
and larks are to be met with on the broad prairie at the head 
of the marsh, where in late winter the asphodel is already in 
bud. ‘The commonest-lark in Corfu is the crested lark (Galerita 
Cristata). The English skylark is a winter bird only. 

During cold spells the woods all over the island are full of 
woodcock, but the winter is of short duration at Corfu, and by 
the middle of February spring is already in the air. On sunny 
days the tits—great, blue, and long-tailed—are singing among 
the olives, and in March the great flights of quails on the western 
coast herald the coming of the main body of migrants. Glossy 
ibis appear on the estuary and white stork flap in heavily shore- 
wards from the mainland. Occasionally at this season a sharp 
but distant calling may be heard, and overhead can be seen com- 
panies of cranes passing over at a great altitude. They never 
alight on the island. 

When the storms of winter abate and the island is redolent 
again with wild thyme, marjoram and rosemary one can under- 
stand Homer’s enthusiasm for ‘ this happy isle.’ The deep blue 
of the sunny Adriatic, the red and white carpet of rock roses on 
the cliffs, the warmth and light everywhere, call to mind his 
description of the perennial fruitfulness of the garden of King 
Alcinous, which lay apparently somewhere on the hills between 
the head of the estuary and Potamos : 

Pears after pears to full dimensions swell, 
Figs follow figs, grapes clustering grow again 
Where clusters grew, and (every apple stripped) 
The boughs soon tempt the gatherer as before. 


AntHONY DELL. 
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THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 


Miareese clay ve ti 
For clase upon a quarter of a century I had the honour and 
privilege of seeing a great deal of the Empress Eugénie and had 
many opportunities to hear her discuss matters—some being of 
the highest importance. ‘This she always did with a first-class 
knowledge of the facts and with an incisiveness and brilliancy 
which she maintained until the very end, for it is only a few weeks 
since she honoured me with a visit to my home in Southern Spain 
on what proved to be her last journey to Seville and Madrid. For 
many years | refrained from attempting to keep any notes of 
her conversations with me, for much of them was obviously not 
intended to be repeated. Also she had a great dislike to being 
written about and repeatedly assured me that none of the so- 
called biographies or other books about her which had been 
pubiished had either her authority or approval. Some of these, 
I know, had caused her no little pain and displeasure. Further, 
she told me that she had been asked repeatedly to give materials 
for a memoir of her life to appear after her death. This the 
Empress assured me she had consistently refused to do and . 
had ensured the privacy of her correspondence by the simple 
process of destroying letters received. She went very fully 
into this matter, for I had reason to ask her advice and infar- 
mation on various matters of high importance which she 
knew all about. I was then engaged in writing the life of our 
Commander-in-Chief H.R.H. George Duke of Cambridge who had 
charged me with this duty and had placed at my disposal the 
whole of his correspondence with great personages and statesmen 
covering a period of over sixty years. Many times I have taken 
to her letters from great rulers and others about which I was in 
doubt or difficulty, and have been astonished at her knowledge 
of the facts they dealt with and with her marvellous quickness 
in explaining the situation. It was whilst thus consulting her 
that I learnt from her the reasons why she was so averse from 
keeping any letters she had received similar to some of those I 
showed her. 

Knowing these to be her opinions, for many years I kept no 
notes of her conversations beyond making short entries in my 
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journals of my visits to Farnborough. It was not, in fact, until 
the Great War came upon us that I realised the extraordinary 
interest attaching to much she told me and was thus induced to 
write down some of her views on matters which she had discussed 
with me and upon which she had expressed her opinions in no 
- uncertain language. Now and again she would laugh and say ‘ Of 
course I have nothing whatever to do with politics now, but once 
one has lived in the midst of them, it is impossible not to follow 
them out afterwards—one cannot help doing so.’ My justification 
for writing these notes, if indeed any be needed, is that they may 
serve to dispel some of the popular misconceptions of Her 
Majesty’s life such as that ‘she had lived for fifty years among 
the melancholy relics of the past.’ It would be difficult to imagine 
a more grotesque travesty of her life, for, although her terrible 
bereavements had caused her undying sorrows, owing to her 
splendid courage and spirit she always presented a cheerful 
countenance and nothing could have been less melancholy than her 
manner and conversation at all times. 

Many people I have met during late.years have asked me what 
the Empress thought of some great event or phase of the war, 
among them some whose knowledge and opinions are of great 
weight. All to whom I repeated the Empress’s views were struck 
with the way she would sum up a situation or predict the probable 
outcome of some action. I recall meeting Lord Morley in the 
summer of 1916 and telling him her views on certain matters, and 
among them her energetic assertion of ‘ the impossibility of coer- 
cing a nation of seventy millions, such as the Germans, for ever.’ 
Lord.Morley asked me to repeat them again and I did so. He 
was much impressed and after pondering a moment, said ‘ A very 
clever old lady,’ repeating the phrase, twice or more, before we 
parted. 

One of the strongest traits in her character was her marvellous 
generosity towards all who at one time or another had given her 
cause for grief or resentment. No more wonderful example of 
this could be given than her appeal to all French and English 
people when the Prince Imperial met with his untimely death 
in South Africa and a cry arose for the punishment of those who 
might be held responsible for the tragedy. In this appeal she 
said that it was sufficient for her that her beloved son had fallen 
as a soldier in the execution of his duty and that she trusted that 
no one might be made to suffer on his account. In fact I 
have only once heard her speak with any trace of resentment of 
the things written and said about her, and that was when her 
eye caught in some paper the vulgar and inaccurate description 
of her as the ‘ Ex-Empress Eugénie.’ This she strongly objected 
to. ‘They may call me whatever they please and say anything 
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they like about me, but I am not the Ex-Empress Eugénie and 
I object to being called so. Some may call me the ‘‘ Ex-Empress 
of the French,’’ but I was the Emperor’s Consort and so I was 
styled the ‘‘ Empress Eugénie.’’ You might just as well call your- 
self when you retire from the Army ‘‘Ex-Colonel Verner’’!’ After 
this I made it my duty from time to time to let all concerned 
know that these were her wishes and with the result that in a 
large proportion of the recent notices of her death she was properly 
described, as she would have wished. 

It would obviously be impossiblé to attempt to recount here 
her interesting remarks on the innumerable topics upon which 
we conversed from time to time or to attempt to describe the 
amazing versatility she showed and I shall limit these notes chiefly 
to her views on the situation during the war, selecting a few 
examples of how she from time to time summarised it. In this 
lies the essence of the whole affair, for so much that she pre- 
dicted has since come about that a casual reader might reasonably 
imagine that her remarks had been made after the events had 
taken place. 

On the 16th of July 1918 when matters were extremely critical 
on the Western Front I visited the Empress at Farnborough. 
The whole nation was at the time apprehensive of the results 
of the overwhelming set-back to the Allied forces in March. For 
however canfident our military leaders may have felt, the general 
public were unaware of the improvement in the military situa- 
tion, and, with Haig’s immortal words that we were ‘ fighting with 
our backs to the wall’ still ringing in their ears, were profoundly 
anxious regarding the possibility of the Allies holding the line 
covering Paris. It is idle to pretend now that military opinion 
did not share in this anxiety. 

The Empress was, as usual, at the hour of my visit sitting 
at her tea-table on the terrace and shortly afterwards the Pall 
Mall Gazette was brought in. She grasped it and endeavoured 
to read the latest telegrams, and her sight failing her, quickly 
handed it to me and I read the news aloud. It was to the effect 
that our line was holding on well and that certain bridges across 
which the Germans had advanced had been bombed by us. When 
I stopped reading she merely said ‘ Good, but I cannot help feeling 
anxious. That line ought not to be broken. Still, lines are 
broken. But even if it is, it only means that Paris will be lost 
for a time. Only it will make the war last longer.’ It would 
be impossible to do justice to the calm confidence with which 
she uttered these words or the quiet decision with which she 
spoke, alike showing how absolutely convinced she was in our 
ultimate victory. 
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She deplored the fact that France and England had been, and 
were, so backward in appreciating one another. 


They are meant by Nature to work together, for each of them possesses 
high qualities which the other lacks. These combined are invincible. 
In England you find wonderful endurance, great steadfastness and a 
determination that nothing can alter. In France you have the dash, the 
sanguine temperament, but above all, you have foresight. That is what 
England lacks and has always lacked, and to-day your statesmen seem to 
have very little or none, for they act on the spur of the moment and do 
not stop to see where the action they take to-day must certainly lead them 
in the future. 


The Empress then discussed the general situation and the 
national leaders who were or had recently been in consultation 
in Paris. 

The difficulties of making war where Allies are concerned are always 
great, and when the leaders have not full powers, they are greater. The 
leader who has to conciliate and keep his countrymen in good temper is 
in a hard position. Clemenceau is a journalist. This is most fatal, for 
all journalists are too much inclined to act upon an impulse and for daily 
effect. They never think of what it may lead to in the future. That is 
the danger of Clemenceau. But for all that he is a most useful man now. 


She added : 


In war there is no such thing as consulting public opinion. War is 
far too serious a business. In peace-time, public opinion can be consulted, 
then it is all very well. . In effect, war cannot be made by public opinion, 
and when the leaders of a nation use hasty words or commit hasty actions 
so as to please public opinion, it may lead to very great difficulties in the 
future. 


Our conversation turned on wages and the great increase in 
prices. The Empress said : 


I foresee that after the war, owing to Socialists and Trade Unions and 
Labour people there will surely be great trouble. The people will expect 
the high rate of wages to be maintained, for the politicians have promised 
these things, and the men who returned from the war will very naturally 
also expect them. The minimum wage is a very dangerous weapon, and it 
will be used. 


For some days past there had been an ominous lull in news from 
the front, the expected overwhelming German advance had not 
taken place and everybody was anxious to know from hour to hour 
why there was no news of this. Her Majesty, as I left, said to me : 


What are the reasons for the delay in the German attack? There must 
be some reason. People suggest that many are down with influenza. But 
depend upon it there must be some very strong reason to cause them to 
waste all this, the best time of the year. 


At this date very few of us in England suspected the ‘ very 
strong reason’ which had caused the German advance to slow 
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down, although, a month later, rumours of the serious state of 
affairs in Germany began to be whispered abroad. 

A few weeks later I had the good fortune to have a long talk 
with the Empress alone. Her guests and friends had gone to 
the tennis ground, hence I was able to talk about many things 
which otherwise would have been impossible. Although I had 
known her for so many years, she had hitherto very rarely alluded 
to the Emperor or the Prince Imperial, but on this day she seemed 
to derive pleasure in telling me incidents in’ their lives. For over 
an hour and a half did she describe events, some of absorbing 
interest but not of a nature to write lightly about or to make 
public. She talked much of Italy’s share in the war, and as 
usual showed that she had no great admiration for the Italians 
or their rulers. It was a subject she seldom discussed and on this 
day it was the name of the Prince Imperial that evoked the 


following story : 


When my son left Woolwich, I was very anxious that he should see 
something of the world before joining the Artillery. You may imagine 
that this was not easy, for it was in 1877 and there were very few countries 
in Europe where we could go with any pleasure or satisfaction. So it 
was that I decided to go to Italy. We went to Florence, and I took a 
good house and entertained. We met many people and it was very 
pleasant. But the King for a long time never called on me! At last he 
appeared! So, of course, I returned the visit at the Palace. I was shown 
into a huge room with the walls hung with battle-pictures, and with many 
tables all covered with photographs on them—obviously arranged. The 
King was very polite and became very friendly. When about to leave I 
looked at the pictures, which I naturally imagined must be scenes from 
the campaign of 1859, for as you know, the Emperor had made him King! 
You may imagine my surprise to find that they were all of the war of 
1870! I turned to a table—on it was a big photograph of—who do you 
think ?—the Emperor of Austria! The King said ‘Madame, you seem 
surprised at what you see.’ I replied, ‘Mon Seigneur, I am surprised 
at what I do not see!’ I always disliked him! 


She next turned to the situation in Spain and alluded to the 
fatuity which led so many Spaniards to imagine that their interests 
were pro-German. She said she hoped that I would do my best 
to let English people know the true facts of the case and thus 
stop the popular outcry against the Spanish Government for not 
having taken more effective steps to check the ravages of the 
U-boats. When I spoke of the escape of the U-boat from Cadiz, 
she was most emphatic in defending the honour and bona fides 
of Spain in the matter and said ‘I know all about it, I have heard 
ié all from—-you know who. Spain was not to blame. She 
accepted the solemn word of honour—the parole—of a Prussian 
Naval Officer. He belonged to a nation with which Spain was 


at peace. What else could she do?’ 
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1920 


On the 21st of October 1918 I had another interesting talk 
with the Empress on the European question. | At that date 
although all England was unaware of the impending collapse of 
Germany, the Allied Armies under Foch were pressing forward 
and steadily driving back the Germans. At this supremely critical 
time President Wilson*was unusually vociferous and had been 
impraving his ‘ fourteen points’ by yet another five. Her Majesty 
was much concerned at Wilson’s volubility and said he was striv- 
ing to ‘break up’ Austria and to force the Emperor to grant 
autonomy to the various nations under his rule. Worse than this, 
Lloyd George was backing him up in every way! She viewed 
with great anxiety this development and said the result would be 
that perhaps ten to fifteen millions of Hungarians would elect 
to join Prussia and throw in their fate with her. ‘ A fine present 
for us to make her,’ as she expressed it. At this rate she said ~ 
we would 


take away from Prussia the disloyal populations of Alsace-Lorraine 
and of Poland, both great sources of weakness to her, and give her in 
exchange ten millions of loyal German Austrians! She will then be 
stronger than ever in the very centre of Europe! The Kaiser still has 
some 60 millions of Germans under him, and I tell you again, you cannot 
crush such a number of enemies, and it is a great mistake for your politi- 
cians to go about as they do declaring that you are going to ‘crush’ them. 


Rumours of an armistice were rife at the time and Her Majesty 
said : 


Foch is doing the right thing and is pressing on, just as Schwarzenberg 
did in 1814 when Napoleon was trying to treat with the advancing Allies. 
That is the only way to make the Germans realise they are beaten. . . . 
The Kaiser will certainly abdicate; the other Crowned Heads will also go. 
In time it may be all will go. King George will be the only one left and he 
will remain, for the nation likes him and he is also the ruler of the great 
Oversea Colonies of Great Britain. But he will be very lonely, like a 
lighthouse in a stormy sea. 


It should be noted that this was said some three weeks before 
the Armistice and the flight of the Kaiser, quickly followed by the 
abdication of the Emperor of Austria, the King of Bavaria, King 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, the King of Greece and other lesser lights. 

I asked the Empress what she thought of the situation in 
Russia and she replied : 


No one can count on the Slavs. The Slavs are children, and when they 
get excited and uncontrolled they are both savage and childish in all they 
do. In the ‘ Terror’ there were many cruel men, but these Bolsheviks are 
cruel children, who know neither what they do nor what they want. There 
is no limit to their useless cruelty. Quite lately I had news from Russia 
which I know to be trustworthy, of the Bolsheviks killing @ Russian officer 
by boiling him alive like a lobster! 
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Reverting to Wilson’s ‘ fourteen points,’ she said it was absurd 
for.English people to discuss about such things as ‘ Freedom of 
the Seas’ : 

England must always be the strongest Power at sea. You must be. 
After the War, I foresee trouble for England with America, trouble about 
Ireland, for example. Unless you are careful, Ireland will become a second 
Bohemia. 

But unquestionably the most wonderful visit I ever paid to 
the Empress was after the Armistice, in November 1918. Every 
incident of that eventful day comes vividly before me as I write 
this. Throughout the war, as can be seen from these notes, she 
had faced with unabated courage and determination all the set- 
backs and blows which the fortune of war always produces. But 
the dominant note in her character had been her absolute con- 
fidence in the ultimate victory of the Allies and with it the 
restoration to France of her lost Frovinces and her return once 
again to the high position in Europe which she had lost in 1870. 
When on the 11th of November the Armistice was announced 
almost the first thought that struck me was ‘ What joy this will 
give the Empress!’ I was in London at the time and was en- 
gaged in fighting the Foreign Office officials for the necessary papers 
to allow me to traverse France to reach my home in Spain—for 
transit by sea was then prohibited. On my way to Southampton 
to cross to Havre, by a happy inspiration, when the train stopped 
at Farnborough I got out and went up to the Empress’s house. 
On inquiry I heard she was alone, and would like to see me, and 
I went into the small room where, during the winter months, 
she usually used to see her friends. Presently I heard her coming 
along the corridor, tapping the floor with her stick, for she had 
shortly before developed the cataract which gave her such trouble 
later on. The doar was open and she entered the room, dressed 
in the black she always wore. As she passed the doorway and 
saw me in front of her, she stopped and throwing up her hands 
criel out ‘Enfin!’ It was indeed the climax of nigh fifty years 
of anxieties and sorrows most nobly borne. All I cauld say was 
* Madame ! le jour de Sédan est avengé.’ 

She sat down and entered volubly into the whole subject. The 
glorious advance of Haig and Foch and the self-abnegation of Haig 
in serving as he did. ‘Ide not know what your English customs 
are, but were Haig my General I should make him the ‘‘ Duc de 
Mons ”’ !’ 

It is impossible for me to attempt to narrate all that the 
Empress spoke about at this most dramatic interview, but I will 
give a few of the points discussed. 
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T asked her if the Kaiser ought to be tried and she emphatically 
said 

No! that is not the way to treat a man in his position. What is the 
use of killing him? His punishment is to live. Think of what his fall 
means! You know that I know something about ‘falls.’ But his fall is 
millions and millions of times worse than mine, for he was above everybody 
and everything or rather believed he was—except of course his God, and 
sometimes he was perhaps above Him! 


To my question ‘Can the Kaiser ever come back?’ she replied 
‘Never, for he could never be in the same position as he was 
before.” She derided the idea of the Crown Prince returning, 
but added ‘ It is possible his son may some day rule, such things 
have happened.’ Later on she said : 


I do not believe in taking vengeance on individuals. You know how 
much I dislike the Hohenzollerns, but I can never forget that when my 
husband was in adversity they treated him with the greatest kindness; also, 
as you say in England, I do not like to see a man kicked when he is down. 


I returned from abroad in May 1919 and had a most interest- 
ing interview with the Empress on the 24th, for two hours. She 
was greatly exercised at the procrastination and repeated evasions 
of Germany since the Armistice and said ‘ These delays are fatal, 
now nothing can be properly settled, there has been too much 
talking and Wilson is too visionary.’ 

She reiterated her views as to the Kaiser and said that he 
must not be tried. She was most vivacious and although her 
eyesight was distinctly worse she was full of energy and told me 
she had decided to go out to her Villa at Cap Martin in November 
and that she would come and see me in Spain on her return 
journey. 

During the next few weeks the situation became gradually 
worse and there was serious talk of the Allies being compelled 
to make a further advance across the Rhine in order to convince 
the Germans that they were determined to make them accept the 
conditions of peace. 

On the 17th of June 1919 at about half-past five I found the 
Empress at tea on the terrace. She was very silent for some time 
until I told her that I had just heard from General —— at Cologne 
that they were all ready to advance ‘ and to ga a long way east,’ 
possibly to Berlin. She at once became very animated and she 
started on a long discussion of the subject, in fact she talked 
about it for close upon an hour. 

A great mistake! the worst possible to attempt to occupy Germany. 
The Germans are very clever and are simply playing with the Allies— 
they would like them to advance for they would then say that the Sparta- 


cists were in power and that the Allies must make peace with them since 
x2 
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German Government were powerless spectators. You cannot coerce & 
en Napoleon’s armies Ban never beaten, but he was beaten by the 
nations who opposed him and by the countries he tried to occupy. 
Remember Spain and Russia! If the people are against the invaders, the 
armies can never end a great war, for it is always breaking out some- 
where! There is only one weapon to make Germany sign peace—the 
blockade. It is a terrible weapon, but it is the only possible one to use 


with effect, 
The evening paper arrived and we read that the time for Germany 
to sign had been extended from Saturday the 21st to Monday the 


23rd of June. Her Majesty said : 


There it is again, days, months, over seven months talking and the 
Germans all along have no idea of signing peace. I tell you they will 
not sign. It is a dreadful thing to say, but had Foch gone on and. killed 
more people in November he and Haig could then have forced a peace. 
Now as you are going on you will never get it. I see in every single 
Article of this peace a little egg, a nucleus of more wars. (She illustrated 
her meaning by putting her right fore-finger into her left closed hand.) 
Here is an example of a nucleus of trouble and war. You know about 
the Saar basin? Well, the French are to work the coal-fields for years 
and the Government of the District is to be in German hands! Imagine 
what may happen! You have strikes and labour troubles. Are the 
Germans to use their powers to keep order or protect the public? If so, 
what a situation! You know what I always say about enforcing all 
possible terms. But the Allies are trying to force impossible terms. Each 
one, France, Belgium, England, Italy demand milliards and milliards, 
far beyond the possibility of any nation paying! What folly! The first 
step should have been to ascertain what Germany can pay and then to- 
apportion shares to each nation. Not.content with this the Allies are 
going to ‘crush out’ German trade, shipping, all, everything! So how 
ean Germany ever earn in years to come, money to pay her just debts? 
It is madness! I see dangers on all sides, everybody has their troubles. 
You in England have your troubles, your labour people are dangerous and 
have to be conciliated, your people do not like being forced to serve abroad. 
Read in the papers about the troops who won’t embark for India, of others 
who won’t go to Archangel. Near here we had a camp burnt by some of 
your Colonial troops. All these small things show how uncertain things 
are, All the Allies have similar troubles. It makes it a dangerous busi- 
neas to delay and talk. The Germans know well all about these dangers 
and are, of course, doing all they can to delay, in the hope, in the cer- 
tainty, that more troubles will arise and that the Allies will fall apart, 
= of will be unable to do what ¢ach might like to do owing to home 

ubles. 


- I told the Empress that my friend in Cologne had said that the 
Germans would sign at the last moment. She replied with great 
animation : 


Sign! Sign what! Sign peace? Never! They will never really sign 
peace. There is only one way and that is the blockade. It must be. 
Then they may be compelled to come to terms. ll these talks and 
speeches and theories of Wilson’s are most dangerous and more dangerous 
to England than to anybody and are also dangerous to France. This 
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‘League of Nations.’ What folly! This ‘ self-determination of nationality.’ 
What madness! You, You, You, English (and she peinted at me with 
tremendous energy), what are you about? Take care of Italy, I tell you. 
Beware of Turkey! Italy and Turkey will cause you grave trouble, great 
dangers in the future unless you alter your ideas. Italy wants everything. 
Why, for example, should she have Dalmatia? Why should you run 
risks by creating nations such as Ozecho-Slovaks and I know not what? 
You are creating terrible dangers and the sources of many future wars. 
And self-determination by votes! Do you know that in Algeria, certainly 
in Tunis, there are many more Italians than French? Are you going to 
ask them to vote what nation they wish to belong to? Think of the popu- 
lations of Morocco, Tripoli, Egypt, Syria, who is going to let these coun- 
tries decide for themselves? 

England and France are the two great Mahomedan powers. This idea 
of giving back Constantinople to the Turks—of. putting there Americans, 
Americans of all people! What will your Indian Princes think of this? 
It is folly! You did one very clever thing in recognising the King of 
the Hedjaz. But beware! You and France combined will provide 
materials for a Holy War if you go on as at present. 


























On the iast day of July I was again at Farnborough and found 
the Empress somewhat depressed—a very rare thing. She told 
me she was very anxious about the whole state of affairs and said : 






I have always, all my life, had great faith in England, but now I feel 
that I am losing it. You want a Government—not people who make pro- 
mises to everybody to do anything—for example; to abandon Russia and 
so perhaps drive her into the arms of Germany. It is the old want of 
foresight. Think of the thousands upon thousands of well-trained German 
officers, most of whom will have no employment when their own Army is 
abolished, and think of the millions of Russians who would supply them 
with men and so create a terrible force which some day would crush 
Europe! 











Later on she said : 










I was wrong when I said to you Germany would never sign. But we 
shall see now what she means by signing. France is well aware of the 
Russian danger. It is England and America who do not see it and who 
will not support her. 















I made a note in my diary this day. ‘H.M. was as alert as ever 
and recalled conversations on war topics on former visits with- 
out any “‘ lead ’’ on my part.’ It was indeed marvellous to see one 
of her years pick up threads of conversations which had taken 
place weeks earlier. 

Before sailing for Spain in the autumn I saw the Empress now 
and again, but the presence of other visitors precluded my hearing 
more of her opinions on matters political. Before the war she 
had regularly wintered at her beautiful home, Villa Cyrnos at 
Cap Martin. But for five years this had been impossible and she 
had in consequence remained at Farnborough Hill. In April of 
this year I received a letter to say she was coming to Gibraltar 
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on her way to visit the King and Queen af Spain. I had the 
honour to be one of those who met her at Gibraltar and brought 
her across to Algeciras and assisted her to disembark and place 
her foot once again in her beloved Spain. 

The weather was superb and her joy and animation at being 
once again in her own country was a thing to remember. Although 
her eyesight was so impaired, she could see fairly well at medium 
distances and, standing in the verandah of my house, asked me 
the name of a closely-trimmed square-cut hedge round the flower 
beds on the terrace below us. When I told her it was ‘ romero,’ 
the wild rosemary of Spain which grows in such profusion about 
Teba—her birth-place and the scene of her childhood—she ex- 
pressed great delight and talked enthusiastically about Wild Spain, 
its sunshine, and its beauties. 

Next morning she left in a motor car driven by her great- 
nephew, the Duke of Alba. It was again a brilliant day and 
typical of Southern Spain in springtime. No young girl could 
have shown more vivacity or more charm than did the Empress 
as she bid us all farewell. It was a delightful incident that will 
endure in one’s memory for all time. It was the last time I saw 


her. 
WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 









HER BIRTHRIGHT FOR A MESS OF 
POTTAGE: 








A PROTEST AGAINST THE DISENFRANCHISEMENT 
OF MOTHERHOOD 








It is a commonplace that the devil is never more dangerous than 
when he is masquerading as an angel of light, that a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing is more to be dreaded than his brother au naturel, 
and that a lie that is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies ; yet 
when concrete illustrations of those undeniable propositions meet 
us it is amazing to find how easily we are deluded still. And with 
the more perilous case if a number of good and clever people act 
as sponsors for the approaching foe, assuring us with enthusiastic 
conviction that it should be welcomed with open arms, pointing 
out the size and strength of the angelic pinions or the thick 
warmth of the fleecy sheepskin. In such circumstances it 
seems ungracious—almost ill-bred—to suggest that they are but 
the specious disguises of a deadly enemy. Yet the task, however 
thankless, has to be attempted. 

Certain sections of the community are looking forward with 
much hope and confidence to a scheme for the State Endowment 
of Motherhood, a plan by which every mother, in every class,* 
shall receive ‘ direct payment’ from the nation for every child 
born to her, and ‘ pecuniary recompense for her services in 
rearing it,’ up to the age of five years’ ; for eight weeks before its 
birth, also, she is to be considered the nation’s servant and receive 
the nation’s pay. This, it is contended, will bring about a 
number of conspicuous blessings, amongst which are the 
following : 


(1) It would safeguard men from the perils of underpaid female 
labour, and trades-unionism from the danger of women ‘blacklegs,’ by 






































1 It is a sine qua non of the scheme, and is strongly emphasised by its 
promoters, that the endowment allowance should be paid to all mothers 
irrespective of income and apart from necessitousness, the reasons being (1) that 
every mother in bearing and rearing children is equally serving the State and 
must be equally recompensed, (2) that difference of treatment founded on income 
is moradly harmful, and would serve to perpetuate class distinctions, 

2 This is but a beginning; later, it is anticipated, it will be continued till 
the child is fourteen. 
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removing from the principle of equal pay for equal work the objection 
that woman’s wages ought in justice to man to be lower than his because 


he has a family to support. 
(2) It would abolish the necessity for increased self-denial, which the 


advent of a fresh child is now apt to cause, so that ‘ the man with a family 
would not be in a worse position financially because he has a family, than 
the single man,’ for ‘it would remove from his wages the main extra 
charges of parenthood.’ 

(3) It would ensure the health and well-being of the young generation. 

(4) It would provide for the economic independence of woman. 

(5) It would improve matrimonial relations. 

(6) It would definitely raise the status of motherhood.* 


Such are some of its modest claims. At the first hearing 
they may sound more than plausible, and ‘in parts’ very like the 
‘message of an angel of light, though to some minds the cloven 
hoof may seem to be peeping here and there. But in general the 
programme will appeal to the thoughtless, the ignorant, the 
inexperienced, and to that considerable section of society that is 
none of these, but simply indifferent to spiritual values ; they will 
not realise—unless real trouble is taken to make it clear to them— 
that it is, however unintentionally, an attack on some of 
humanity’s most precious possessions, which will tend in the long 
run to undermine, weaken, and perhaps destroy them. It is my 
personal conviction* that the suggested reform, as it stands, is 
one of the most insidiously injurious and disintegrating measures 
ever offered in good faith to a nation. If its inception was not - 
originally an expedient to free trades-unionism from a serious clog 
on its wheels, it may escape the charge of being a wanton attack 
on higher for the sake of lower considerations, of deliberately 
sacrificing the greater to the less, but it nevertheless makes the 
attack, suggests the sacrifice, whether intentionally or no. If by 
any of its advocates the state of things it is to inaugurate is 
honestly considered to be in itself a beautiful and _ beneficial 
change, it can only be by ignoring the spiritual aspects of the 
question, and that, in some instances at least, this is the last 
thing desired, the names of some of its promoters is a guarantee.° 


% Equal Pay and the Family. A Proposal for the National Endowment of 
Motherhood. 

4 It may be as well to state here, in order to forestall the objections that 
will certainly be made, that I write as a life-long sympathiser with what is 
called the ‘woman’s movement’ in its essential aspects, as an old friend of the 
so-called ‘ working classes,” through many years of close and affect‘onate contact 
with them, and as a mother who knows very well indeed the difficulty of doing 
the best for her children on a very minute income. I trust the personal detail 
will be forgiven because of its bearing on the value of what I write. 

5 Is the misconception of the trend of the measure perhaps partly due to 
the fact that some of the leading names on the committee working for its 
adoption are of women not themselves mothers? 
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By them it was probably considered as a pis-aller; present con- 
ditions, they may have argued,° are so bad that any improvement 
is better than stagnation, any attempt preferable to none. It 
seems to have escaped their notice that this particular attempt— 
though certainly offering a guarantee of more, and more delicate 
loaves and fishes—is likely to curtail the supply of the Bread of 
Life and to dry up the spring of Living Water. 

Before considering this aspect of the question, however, it will 
be well to ask to what extent the success of the claim of equal 
pay for equal work is dependent on the adoption of this scheme, 
whether the scheme is, as alleged, the only just solution of an 
otherwise insoluble problem. The avowed reason for inequality 
of payment to men and women for the same work performed with 
equal efficiency, is, as we know, that men have families to keep 
and women have not. Is this reason valid? On the contrary, it 
appears on examination to be both insincere and irrational. If it 
were the real and not the conventional reason, single men would 
share the same disqualification as women. But what employer 
of labour would be dauntless enough to apply this wage-test to his 
men? And if he did, what would be the result? If it be 
answered that though not at the moment responsible for a family 
the single man would be so in the future, and that his larger wage 
is given on the understanding that it will be saved for the future 
home, one can only suspect the speaker of underestimating the 
observation and intelligence of his hearers, or, simply, to be 
jesting. What honest mind will deny that ordinary self-interest 
lies at the root of woman’s inferior wage, and of the steady refusal 
to equalise it with that of man’s where equal work is done—that 
the desire to buy labour in the cheapest market and to keep it 
cheap (a desire by no means peculiar to capitalists) is the simple 
explanation? So that we need not trouble ourselves about the 
ethical difficulty in the way, nor devise demoralising schemes to 
neutralise its injustice, for this is not the real lion in the path. 

The promoters of the scheme before us, however, continue the 
conventional protest that it is, and use it in a curious way. They 
declare that ‘ public opinion’s rough sense of justice will not admit 
that a single woman ought to haye as much pay as the father of a 
family,’ or, presumably, as a single man or boy. Public opinion, 
however, is evidently a little wobbly on the subject, as later on we 
read that ‘public opinion’s rough sense of justice admits that 
women should not be paid less than men for the same work.’ It 
is not then quite so ‘ rough ’ as it seems, and with a little assist- 
ance would no doubt become less so, might even, one almost 


6 The pamphlet in question was written in 1918, before the recent great 
improvement in the wages of workmen. 
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suspects, prove quite capable of understanding a broader and 
deeper view of justice. But this assistance is not forthcoming ; 
on the contrary the ‘ injustice’ is emphasised and made to play a 
significant part in an argument supporting the claim of trades- 
unionism ’ to absolute supremacy in the industrial field and over 
the individual worker, and demanding the assumption by the state 
of family expenses. Analysed, it runs thus : 


(1) The supreme industrial control of trades-unionism must not be 
imperilled by ‘ blackleg’ labour. 

But cheap female labour is such a peril. 

Therefore female labour must be paid at the same rate as male Jabour. 

(2) But men must not suffer injustice. 

The above principle is an injustice to men because they have families 
to support and women have not. 

Therefore they must not support their families (i.e. the state must 
do it). 

Quod erat desiderandum. 


This argument is, it need hardly be said, only one line of a 
complicated defence of the proposed measure, but the assumption 
that the equalisation of wages is bound up with, and depends on, 
the state payment of motherhood, makes it worthy of separate 
consideration. If the principle of equal pay for equal work really 


7 Although we may grant that trades-unionism has done a most useful work 
in the past, its attempt to coerce to-day, with ever-widening tyranny, the 
individual conscience, its anti-moral and anti-social expedients to annihilate 
individual initiative and energy, its attack on national productivity by 
limitation of output, its sectional interests, and above all its deliberate and 
cynical attempt to destroy the idealism which inheres in all honest work well 
done by the demoralising assumption that every worker wishes to get as much 
and give as little as he can, and that this is the natural basis of his activities, 
constitute a menace to the material and spiritual well-being of the nation that 
no one who thinks truly and feels deeply about his country, still less about 
humanity, can afford to ignore. 

A friend of the writer’s was once—many years ago—visiting a shoemaker in 
one of the poorest parts of East London. She found him amid depressing 
conditions in a tiny shop in a mean street. He was busy at his last, with 
content and happiness written Jarge on his face. After some conversation about 
his work, realising the long hours he sat at what seemed to her the monotonous 
routine of an uninteresting job, with its meagre pay, she asked, ‘Don’t you 
find it dreadfully dull?’ ‘Oh, no, Miss,’ was the answer, ‘not dull, never, 
so to speak, dull.” And when she questioned him as to how he managed this 
he replied, ‘ Well, Miss, you see, I says to myself about every boot—‘“‘ This ‘ere 
boot ’as got to be the best boot that can be any’ow made for the price, the very 
best,”” and there ain’t nothing dull about that.’ And he surveyed with shining 
satisfaction the rough boot on the last before him. 

What room for this spirit—which is the transfiguration of toil—is the 
tyranny of recent trades-union regulations leaving to the British workman’? In 
spite of the higher wages and better conditions of living is he not also, in a 
real sense, being taught to barter his birthright for a mess of pottage? Is it 
too late for those among its leaders who care for these things to save the 
organisation that has been in its day ‘a good custom’ from being thrown on 
the scrap-heap by wiser generations, lest, in the decay of its nobler elements, 
it should ‘ corrupt the world’? 
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rests on this basis, if it is the offspring of the desire for unchecked 
and unlimited trades-union tyranny, and the progenitor of a far- 
reaching scheme to make motherhood a marketable commodity 
and her devotion to her little ones a matter for state ‘recompense’ 
and ‘ payment’ for services rendered, why, then it is in a bad 
way indeed, and is rubbing shoulders with such disreputable 
companions that we might well doubt the advisability of adopting 
it. 

But such is not the case. It was not originally the child of 
trades-union ambition nor need it become the lever to open our 
country to Bolshevik ideas of the state ownership of women and 
children, to Bolshevik non-recognition of the individual in any 
relation save as a cog in the state machine, a moral militarism 
more complete and devilish than the Prussian. It stands on its 
own merits, which become more obvious as the age grows more 
enlightened, and needs no support from the above argument. 
The disputable first major premiss is not solid enough to bear 
the weight of the vast edifice reared upon it, and but for the second 
minor, with its false assumption of the ethical basis of wage 
distribution, the argument could not totter to its doubtful goal 
at all. 

False that assumption most certainly is, but even if it were 
more than a pious and useful legend it would stand condemned 
by its sheer irrationality. As we have already seen, our pamphlet 
states that the majority of male wage-earners either have to main- 
tain a family or are young men who expect to do so shortly, 
implying that, on that ground, they receive higher wages than 
women doing the same work—presumably in order that they may 
save money for the future family. Let us for argument’s sake 
charitably assume that they do, that for three or four years these 
boys put aside part of their wages for those who will later on be 
dependent on them, for only on this rosy supposition could the 
higher wage be justified in the mind of our hypothetical employer, 
discriminating, sensitively alive as he is to the ethical aspect of 
wage distribution. May it not be taken for granted that many 
of his woman employées also ‘ expect shortly’ to be centres of 
homes for which it is surely equally desirable that they should be 
able to save? For is not woman’s métier pre-eminently the home, 
her stake in it nothing less than her very life, physical and 
spiritual? Why should not her wage enable her equally with 
her husband to bring an initial contribution * to married life? If 
young men are paid with reference to the future family, should 
not the working girl most certainly share this privilege, or rather, 

* A contribution that might be continued as far as home duties would ailow— 


if husband and wife both wished it—as a matter of course, until the approach 
of other claims made further work outside the home undesirable, 
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this right ; be equally able to cherish the sense that she is labour- 
ing for the happiness of the still unmade home, the well-being of 
the coming children? Why on earth should this be the special 
prerogative of the man? It is a topsy-turvy idea. And what 
would add more balance and beauty to a girl’s conception of life, 
and check the natural tendency to extravagance and self-indul- 
gence which belongs to most young things irrespective of sex, 
more than this steadfast and acknowledged aim of enriching the 
lives of her children-to-be by her own effort, this preparation for 
the completest and dearest service known to humanity, this 
constant habit of altruistic thought? Where is the ‘justice,’ 
where is even the common sense, of qualifying the man in this 
regard and disqualifying the woman* ? That pretext of justice, 
if carefully scrutinised, falls into unreality, into the phantom of 
@ truth, into the conventional acceptance of a point of view which 
people are too lazy to discover is only half a truth, and a small 
half at that! For in what real sense is the father more con- 
cerned in the origination and maintenance of the family and the 
home than the mother? Who has the larger share in that busi- 
ness? Whose life is constantly imperilled in that vocation? 
Who is hourly and endlessly responsible for the health and happi- 
ness of the members of the home, with, too often, no hours off? 
Who feels first and most the pinch of poverty if pinch there be? 
Who ‘ goes without ’ quite simply and inevitably if someone must 
go without? Who supplements the family income, if means are 
insufficient, by somehow managing to add work for wages to the 
unending work for love? Who experiences, with a vicarious 
intensity impossible to the man, any deprivation or suffering 
endured by her children? Who thinks, acts, hopes, lives indeed 
in terms of the family? Yet still in this twentieth century we 
underpay the potential mother of the race on the score that she 
has no family to maintain. True, her contribution is not in terms 
of cash, but in devotion of body and soul, of inexhaustible solici- 
tude, of energy, strength and time, for the most part cheerfully 
offered, as a matter of course, as her part of the common burden ; 


® If it be argued by the authors of the scheme that it consists in the fact 
that men are legally obliged to support their wives and children, it being taken 
for granted that man is the supporter and woman the supported directly she 
enters into the relation of wife, one can only remark—with some surprise that 
this argument should issue from such a source—that as it is just this complete 
economic dependence which the writers are so concerned to avoid, they cannot 
make its existence a reason for denying to women the possibility of partially 
overcoming it by the equal-wage system. If they do, does it not lay them open 
to the suspicion that it is not really the economic independence of women that 
they seek, and the strengthening of her self-respect and dignity which they 
believe would follow it, but the introduction of the first principles of that 
extreme form of State socialism which would poison the roots and stifle the 
flowering of what is most beautiful and most individual in human life? 
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very often ardently and joyfully, as the prerogative of mother- 
hood.*® 

In conclusion then to this section of our discussion—the claim 
which we are considering rests on the broadest grounds of justice 
and humanity, and no women should urge it on any other plea. 
To base its possibility on a hypothetical State measure which 
would assuredly outrage the higher instincts of vast numbers of 
every class, is simply to cripple their cause by its association in 
the public mind with a reproach from which it should be entirely 
free. Equal pay for equal work is wholly honouring and helpful 
to both manhood and womanhood—is indeed the only just, sincere 
and rational path to pursue—but the suggested scheme is neither."* 
To enrol every expectant mother in the nation as the paid servant 
of the State, to consider her as bearing her child to the state 
under state ‘contract,’ as fulfilling her duties decently towards 
her little ones with a reference to state ‘recompense,’ to expose 
her to the indignity, however disguised, of regular state inspection 
of her children (an integral part of the scheme), this is to violate 
on a colossal scale the most intimate sanctities of womanhood. 
Surely Englishwomen will refuse to link their just cause to such a 
project, when they understand it? Surely women of every rank 
will unite to affirm, once for all, and in no uncertain tone, that 
they refuse to allow their motherhood to be dragged in the wake 
of any party, for any political or industrial ends, or for any 
material bribe whatsoever? 

And will not those who are able, who discern the ‘ bad bargain ’ 
in spite of the ‘ quick returns of profit,’ make it their business to 
see that the women of our nation understand what it is they are 





























10 The objection that her contribution is not .a financial one, and has 
therefore no bearing on the wage question, is shallow and unfounded on fact. 
Woman’s work in the home, as far as it can be expressed in terms of physical 
energy, has its cash value as much as the man’s, is equal to money, as his is. 
But things that are equal to the same thing are equal to one another, and 
must be acknowledged to be equal in the wage system of our country. It 
seems time, however, that a higher note should be struck in the dealings of 
men with women, and unlike the producers of this pamphlet I have every 
confidence that the manhood of our nation is nobler than they think, and slowly, 
perhaps, but surely, is rising to that finer and truer estimate of life’s values 
which will banish this old pretext for injustice into the limbo of ugly and 
forgotten things. 

11 That what follows is not an exaggerated or biassed view will be seen 
from the tone of an extract in regard to the exclusion of the unmarried mother 
from the scheme; it is quoted on account of its brevity, but the whole pamphlet 
breathes the same spirit. The italics are mine: ‘Is it not fundamentally 
inconsistent to admit to the benefits of this scheme those mothers who refuse 
to perform their part in the implied contract by securing to their children the 
conditions of well-being represented by a stable home and an acknowledged 
father? Into no other branch of service, whether to the community or to the 
individual, is the servant allowed to thrust himself without complying with 
the stipulated conditions of enrolment and then to claim the same recompense 
as the properly enrolled,’ 
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being asked to do, and take practical steps towards this end? It 
will need effort, earnestness, organisation, resolute propaganda, for 
all these are being employed in the cause of the measure—which 
will almost certainly be an issue at the next General Election— 
and to many the ‘angel of light’ disguise is very complete and 
will not fall off at a touch. 


Before leaving this part of the discussion the case of the single woman 
should be briefly considered, for though not, properly speaking, germane 
to tlie subject of this article, it is an integral part of a question involved 
in it; and the unmarried woman has as much right as the mother to justice 
and consideration. To her, the objector will say, the fcregoing remarks 
do not apply. What is her place in the sun?** What is to be the 
employer’s attitude towards the necessarily large proportion of woman 
workers who will not become mothers ? 

That contingency, I emphatically maintain, is as much the employer's 
business in the case of women as in the case of men, and as little. Does 
he concern himself with the marriage prospects of the men in his employ, 
or simply with the individual efficiency of the worker? Let him act with 
the same impartiality to women. They ask no more, but also no less.” 
That there is a larger proportion of unmarried women than men is nothing 
to do with the question. But if there is to be any kind of motive under- 
lying wage distribution other than a purely business one, or any real 
reference to justice and humanity in the relations of capital and labour, 
and if the claim that it exists is anything more than a contemptible fiction, 
there are many important considerations which would ensure that women’s 
wages should be at least equal to those of men: the instability of her 
health compared with man’s, the resulting greater risk to her of being 
thrown out of employment, her peculiar peri! if left without means of 
support, and the earlier date at which, generally speaking, her constitu- 
tion becomes unsuited to severe or unintermittent toil—all these things 
point an obvious if unwelcome moral; I say ‘point,’ but, to those who 
think, ‘shout’ would be a better word. Should not the large number of 
women who cannot, under existing conditions, expect to marry, be able to 
put aside money for the years when they will be unable to work, be free to 
cease exhausting toil when their health no longer fits them for it? We 
recognise that this should be so in our national charities, for both sexes; 
(we have talked about it in the Press very eloquently, not to say unctu- 
ously, of late years); let us recognise it in our wage system. We have 
no kind of right to force any woman to receive the nation’s charity in 
her later years by paying her an unfair and insufficient wage for honest 
work during her productive years. Declare as loudly as we may that it 
is not charity, but only what is due to the workers, the worker knows that 
it is, and the reluctance of numbers of self-respecting poor to accept it ' 
points to some deep-seated instinct which we have no right to violate, 
where it exists; and which, also, we are fools to desire to weaken. Its 
existence is one of those factors in the Higher Economics which a certain 
class of mind will always treat as rubbish because it is incapable of 


12 None at all in the scheme before us. Not being a citizen-producing 
unit, she appears to be a negligible quantity. 

18 The double standard is a peculiar scandal in educational matters, where 
women teachers are often admittedly more efficient, more thorough, and more 
successful than men. 

14 The old-age pension, 
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appreciating, and another class as negligible because it is so much easier, 
both nationally and individually, to be charitable than to be just. But 
even on the lowest ground this pride of independence is one of the nation’s 
most indispensable assets—it means energy, ambition, driving force, hence 
in the long run, industrial ‘efficiency. 







Some readers will probably dismiss this protest against state 
endowment of motherhood as mere sentimentalism. The ques- 
tion at issue really seems to be whether spiritual values do or do 
not count in our estimate of human life and evolution, whether 
they are, or are not, worth considering, even at some cost. There 
is always a tendency more or less strong in human affairs to express 
reality and progress in terms of material well-being, and few 
departments of life are uninfected by the breath of commercialism. 
There is, however, one field of action which, up till now, has not 
been contaminated by the almost universal taint, one spring of 
feeling which it has not yet defiled. From ancient days it has 
been the privilege of the mother to offer her gift freely to humanity, 
moved by love of her husband and the child to be, not counting 
the cost ; and then, as a matter of course, to cherish and serve the 
being for whom she has faced pain and the peril of death and for 
whose existence and well-being she never ceases to feel herself 
responsible, with @ free and limitless devotion, known to no other 
service in the world. Is this last sanctuary of selfless emotion to 
be desecrated, this last sphere of unpaid and ardent effort to be 
befouled by state payment for service rendered,** state recompense 
for children properly cared for, state examination to ensure that 
the work is being done for which the pay is given? Is unpaid 
service, and the passion to render it, so little precious that we must 
drag it, too, into the market? What moral madness lies at the 
root of such a proposition, or what pitiable blindness? The 
affront to motherhood is enormous, the danger to the higher human 
values profound. 

It will of course be answered that this description does not 
remotely apply to many women who have brought children into 
the world, and that meanwhile the children suffer.** Alas, it is 
true. There are selfish and heartless, brutal and sordid mothers. 
It is the most tragic, the most terrible fact of modern civilisation. 
Nevertheless, broadly speaking, maternity has meant this to the 
race and will always mean it, unless we cease to recognise and 
develop the best and truest within us and substitute lower for 
higher values. ‘That it should mean the highest possible to every 
mother must be the goal of all women who work and hope for 




































15 T.e, the service of bearing children. 
16 And it must and shall be altered. But there are other ways, other plans 
which there is no space to set forth here. The one way which must not be 
taken is to weaken and lower the idea of motherhood. 
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women. How shall they attain it? Not—a thousand times not— 

_by attacking the vital essence of the very thing they are pro- 
fessedly seeking to protect. (Who hacks at the root of a tree 
because one bough is leafless, or destroys the plant of a vast 
electric power-station because one branch of its operations is 
working inefficiently?) Not by laying profane hands on instincts 
and emotions carefully guarded by nature through the slow and 
devious story of evolving man, not by forcing woman into the 
position of a state hireling—an outrage spared her through all the 
centuries of oppression in the past and through all the social in- 
justice of later years. Not by snatching from the next generation, 
without its knowledge or consent, the mother’s immemorial right 
to give herself freely to and for her child at the instance of no 
authority whatever save that of her own yearning and deathless 
love—a claim unchanged, unchanging through the ages, and in 
another life, I verily believe, immortal still. Not thus will the 
Millennium be ushered in. But in this way, let us make no 
mistake, mothers will be disendowed, disenfranchised indeed, and 
losing the freedom of the Celestial City will be marshalled hence- 
forth in the world's mart instead, their most intimate sanctities 
reduced to marketable produce, with the state for buyer. And 
those who are seeking to do this thing—to persuade a new army 
of women voters, ignorant of the real issues involved and dazzled 
by the material bribe offered, to sell their birthright for a mess 
of pottage, are, whether they know it or not, betraying their 
sisters with a kiss. 

Have the authors of this scheme forgotten, too, that they are 
speaking to a nation of parents mourning for sons who have freely 
died that they might live—young boys, who had so great a right 
to life? To mothers and fathers who have been obliged to accept 
a sacrifice they would infinitely rather have rendered? Are they 
deaf to the cry that continues to echo from innumerable hearts, 
* Would God I had died for thee, oh . . . my son, my son! ’—that 
they should be inviting us now to acquiesce in the laming of the 
wings of love, the soiling of the spirit of sacrifice? Are there 
bereaved mothers or fathers who do not thank God with a full 
heart for every sacrifice by which they were able to enrich the 
life of the boy they loved, whose self-surrender has so immeasur- 
ably exceeded theirs? But the war has not made this feeling, 
only disclosed it—like a microscope—revealing what always lies at 
the heart of love. It is this blessedness, this joy above all other 
joys, that the scheme professes officially to remove from the life 
of the father, in so far as it is possible.’ The self-denial that the 
advent of children may involve is considered as an evil thing, for 

17 The naive ignorance of the psychology of the parental relation exhibited 
in the scheme is, throughout, very amazing. 
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‘the scheme aims at relieving the individual parents of the main 
extra charges which having a family involves’ ; again, ‘ payment 
of endowment would remove from the wages of the individual 
father the main extra charges of parenthood,’ and in regard to 
graded rates, ‘the important point is that within each class of 
income the man with a family should not be in a worse position 
financially because he has a family, than the single man in that 
class.’ Do the advocates of this scheme really believe that this 
is the way to promote fatherly affection? Do they not know 
that we love that which has cost us something, that there is no 
surer way of weakening the link between parents and children 
than by eliminating on the one hand the joy of contributing by 
personal striving—yes, and self-denial—to the happiness and well- 
being of the child for whose existence one is responsible, on the 
other the tender consciousness, as the child grows older, that it 
was at real personal cost that its parents enriched its young life? 
Do they think that the fathers of our nation will be strengthened 
and ennobled by the provision their state nurse is to make in order 
to ensure that they shall have no extra tax on their purses because 
of the responsibilities of parenthood, to make quite certain that 
they shall be no more financially burdened than their bachelor 
brother who has no little children ta call him father, no loyal love 
of son or daughter to enrich his advancing years? And do they 
think the average British father will welcome their effort to pro- 
vide for him so contemptible a réle? Their consistently low 
estimate of manhood is another strange feature of the project. As 
I write I think of a man who quite quietly and steadily, without 
making any virtue of it, goes without everything save the simplest 
necessities of life, year in, year out, in order that his children 
may have the best that he could give them, and the slur on father- 
hood in this part of the scheme arouses my sincere indignation. 
From another point of view it is equally a libel on modern man- 
hood. Is it probable that a fair-minded man, to say nothing of a 
chivalrous one (of whom there are a vast number in England, of 
every class), would wish to receive from his wife the child for 
which she has paid at so great a cost, and to contribute nothing 
himself in personal sacrifice? The great contribution he cannot 
make—does he desire to make none? To receive all—to give 
nothing, to have—thanks to the solicitude of the state—as little 
part or lot in his children as is in any way possible? I am per- 
suaded that he does not, and that the selfish and poor-spirited pro- 
gramme mapped out for him in this scheme needs only to be 
honestly explained to him to be repudiated as an affront to his 
manhood. One man to whom it was set forth denounced it 
frankly and without mincing matters, as devilish! A little strong, 
perhaps? Yes. Yet I suppose that if anything is of the devil, 
Vout. LXXXVITII—No. 522 Y 
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selfishness is. And the effort to increase it, to give it as it were 
an official standing, seems a terrible thing to seek to do. 

~ ‘There is no space here to examine further the doubtful argu- 
ments and short-sighted conclusions of the project. It is 
steadily, and right through, an over-emphasis of material values 
and an ignoring of spiritual consequences. The eyes of the 
writers are on no far horizons and their programme is one of 
hurried expediency rather than of considered statesmanship. No 
policy need hope to meet the need for reform along these lines that 
is not based on real study of the sources and ends of human 
character and action, of the hills in which they rise, the seas to 
which they flow. No rule of thumb can possibly avail us in 


dealing with life’s elemental facts. 
EpytTH HINELEY. 














THE IRISH MALADY 





GOVERNMENT in Ireland is to-day confronted with two tasks. The 
first is to suppress an outbreak of brutal criminality. For the 
present this must be its sole pre-occupation, and the nation must 
support it, if appealed to, in stamping out by the sternest methods 
the abominable system of organised assassination and outrage 
identified with the Sinn Fein movement. But the second task, 
though of less immediate urgency, is no less imperative a duty. 
There is no use in pretending that the movement in question now 
involves anything less than a whole population of some three 
million souls—a people of just the same race, the same funda- 
mental character and ethos as the rest of the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom. This is a portent which ought, if anything can, 
to remove the Irish problem from the arena of party politics and 
to bring it home to the conscience, the intelligence, the political 
capacity of the United Kingdom as a whole. On what facts or 
fancies does Sinn Fein nourish itself? Is there anything which 
can be done to cut off that source of nourishment without incurring 
the indelible infamy of abandoning the loyal population of Ireland 
to the rule of a majority animated by the spirit which has 
expressed itself in the Irish national movement of the past four 
years ? 

In the manifesto published on November 22nd, 1918, by the 
Coalition Government when it appealed to the country, the 
reference to Ireland ran as follows : 

So long as the Irish question remains unsettled there can be no peace 
either in the United Kingdom or in the Empire, and we regard it as one of 
the first obligations of British statesmanship to explore all practical paths 
towards the settlement of this grave and difficult question on the basis of 
self-government. 


Since 1910 the Government has done nothing but ‘explore’ in 
the direction of Home Rule. ‘The results have been treason, 
murder and civil war. How much more anarchy, how much more 
bloodshed and disorder, are necessary to convince it that it is 
on the wrong track? A suspicion of the fact does seem to be - 
319 x2 
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dawning at last, for, as I write, the ‘ Home Rule’ Bill now before 
the House has resolved itself for all practical purposes into a 
Bill for giving Home Rule to Ulster—which abhors it—and 
governing the rest of Ireland by a nominated Commission —which 
will have to live in a barbed-wire fortress! Is there no other path 
which it is possible to explore than that which is leading us to this 
tragic absurdity ? 

There is such a path. It is one which will lead straight to 
peace and healing, and the direction it must take will be perfectly 
clear once the real cause of the popular feeling of the Southern 
Irish towards the British connexion has been fully understood and 
appreciated. Of that cause the British public, from its states- 
men down to its factory hands, is as blankly ignorant as it is of 
the politics of Mars, and it would be blankly incredulous were I to 
describe it without adding, I will not say the facts which prove 
the case, for that would require a book rather than an article, but 
enough of them to show that there is a case for a fresh inquiry, and 
for action of an altogether novel kind, on the subject of the 
pacification of Ireland. 

The prevailing idea in England is that the Government of the 
United Kingdom has done all that it can to make Ireland con- 
tented and prosperous, to give her, in short, as good a chance of 
a place in the sun as that enjoyed by England, Scotland and 
Wales, but that its good intentions are baffled by the incurable and 
incomprehensible hostility of the Irish. It might have occurred — 
to some philosophical statesman that a feeling of this kind does 
not arise and take root without some serious cause. Why do the 
Irish, alone of the peoples of the United Kingdom, hate England ? 
There must surely be some discoverable cause for so persistent, so 
violent and so exceptional a sentiment. If, instead of regarding 
this question as merely academic, or perhaps insoluble, English 
political thinkers would take a little pains to find the answer, they 
would find it easily enough—and with it, the master-key to the 
whole Irish problem. 


The main facts of Irish history, at least since Cromwellian 
times, are well ascertained and are disputed by no serious student. 
Everyone knows that during the eighteenth century Ireland—that 
is Celtic and Catholic Ireland—was subject to a system of legis- 
lation carefully devised to prevent her emergence as an industrial 
and commercial power which might compete with Great Britain 
in the world’s markets. One illustration of the spirit which 
dictated the lines of English administration a hundred and fifty 
years ago may suffice. In 1778 the Government proposed to the 
British Parliament a relaxation of the Irish commercial code. 
Buckingham declared an enlargement of trade facilities absolutely 
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necessary to enable Ireland to bear the many drains to which she 
was subject. Lord North, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, put 
the proposal into the form of Bills, when, to quote Lecky : 


At once and from almost every manufacturing town in England a fierce 
storm of opposition arose. Petitions, public meetings, instructions to 
members were all resorted to, and almost the whole commercial class in 
England protested against any measure allowing the Irish to participate 
in the most limited degree in British trade, or even to dispose of their 
own commodities in foreign markets. 


It was, adds Lecky, ‘a spontaneous ebullition of intense com- 
mercial selfishness.’"* Edmund Burke lost his seat at Bristol for 
supporting this measure, which Lord North had to recast, 
reducing the concessions to the smallest possible proportions. 

But that, it will be said, was a century and a half ago, and of 
course nothing of the kind is possible now. Is it not? Let the 
reader study the agitation which arose in the motor industry in 
Great Britain when, towards the end of 1916, it was proposed to 
allow Henry Ford to set up a branch of his motor factory in 
Cork.* Indignant protests were raised, and the project seemed 
actually for a time in danger. A restricted permission was 
eventually given in March 1917. The eighteenth century is by 
no means dead. 

Restrictions on Irish trade and manufacture—after they had 
largely uprooted the very habit of industry—were ultimately swept 
away by the rising of the Volunteers, who obtained at once the 
reality of free trade and the outward forms of free government. 
Then came the Act of Union. The manner in which this measure 
was passed need not concern us here, and in point of fact it may 
be frankly admitted that it or something like it was a necessity 
of the situation. Grattan’s Parliament, as the longer-headed 
English statesmen soon perceived, carried within its bosom the 
seed of the Union, for it was always as clear in theory as it was 
soon to be made clear in practice * that two sovereign legislatures 
cannot permanently co-exist in the same realm. Ireland might 
have come to perceive this, and Pitt might have forged a true 
bond of fraternal union, if the principle of amalgamation once 
adopted had been honestly administered. But it was not honestly 
administered ; it never has been, down to the present day, and in 

1 History of Ireland, vol. ii. ch. 3. 

2 Besides the Motor Trade Press passim, reference may be made to the 
protest signed by Mr. E. Manville, President of the Association of British Motor 
and Allied Manufacturers, in The Times, March 23, 1917, and the answer to this 
letter by the Industries Committee of the Irish Parliamentary Party, March 26, 
where it is pointed out that no outcry was raised when Mr. Ford proposed to 
establish works in Manchester and the South of England. 

* E.g., in the debates on the Regency question, the question of implication 
in British wars, etc. The dangerous Continental] situation made these constitu- 
tional difficulties by no means academic. 
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this fact we may find a perfectly adequate cause for the lamentable 
and scandalous condition of contemporary Ireland, without postu- 
lating some fantastic obsession of national hatred which no 
benevolence can disarm. It is admitted by every historian that 
the Union started with a tremendous weight of just suspicion and 
resentment to overcome. Can anyone pretend that an adequate 
effort was made to overcome it? The new system opened with a 
clear breach of faith towards the Catholics, who were not emanci- 
pated for a full generation from the passing of the Act, and then 
only after an agitation verging on civil war. For the same time 
the Catholic »easantry had to pay tithes directly to a Protestant 
clergy, and they paid them vicariously for forty years longer. It 
took eighty years, and another and more desperate agitation, to 
begin the emancipation of the peasantry from what had proved 
in Ireland an intolerable system of land-tenure. It was not till 
after 108 years of so-called Union that Irish Catholics were per- 
mitted to have a University which took any account either of 
Ireland or of Catholicism. 


As a matter of fact, the state of things imagined by British 
statesmen with their eyes fixed solely on the reforms of the past 
generation, and imagined also by the great, uninstructed mass of 
British public opinion, has never existed at all. I do not forget 


the reforms—TI am the last person to do that, for I described them 
fully and said all that it was possible to say for them in a little 
work written in 1916 to counteract German propaganda, and 
widely circv!ated by the Government for that end.‘ But these 
reforms, admirable so far as they went, were, as we shall see, 
very far from placing Ireland in that position of full equality which 
is the least she can claim, leaving out altogether the question of 
reparation for the past which, if ever one country owed reparation 
to another, Great Britain owed to Ireland, and owes still. The 
true policy would have been to pursue these reforms; the actual 
policy has been to put a stop to them, or even reverse them, with 
their beneficent work half done. 

The heart of the trouble lies in the fact that while nominally 
@ partner in the Union and actually a full sharer in its burdens, 
Treland’s interests have too often been regarded as something alien 
and remote, something to be attended to only when forced by one 
means or another on the notice of the Legislature, and not 
identified as a matter of course with those of Great Britain. 

Of this instinctive feeling towards Ireland a striking instance 
occurred in 1897, when the Government (Conservative) finding 
that the existing incidence of poor-rate bore unfairly on land- 

4 Ireland and Poland: A Comparison (T. Fisher Unwin). 
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owners, brought in a Bill* which relieved them of a certain pro- 
portion of this charge at the cost of the Consolidated Fund. 
From the benefits of this measure Irish landowners were excluded. 
Why? There was no reason whatever, except that they were 
Irish. They suffered just like the landowners in Great Britain 
from the conditions which the Bill was intended to rectify. In 
addition, they suffered from the loss of about 150 millions of capital 
value transferred from them to their tenants, without a penny of 
compensation, by a direct act of the Legislature. They paid the 
same taxation as English or Scottish landowners—the very 
taxation out of which the latter class were to be relieved! The 
measure did not, indeed, go through in its original form, for the 
iniquity was flagrant; the Irish landowners had a voice in the 
House of Lords, and The Times intervened emphatically and 
unanswerably on their behalf. But the fact remains—the very 
significant fact—that the Cabinet thought it quite natural and 
proper, in framing a measure for the relief of certain citizens 
from an unjust burden, to exclude one body of those citizens simply 
and solely because of their nationality. There is one kind of 
economy which the Government is always eager to practise, and 
that is to save money at the expense of Ireland. 

Twenty years later we have the same story again in a different 
setting and under a Liberal Government. In the winter of 1918, 
after the Armistice, the War Office returned to a landowner in 
Co. Dublin certain lands which had been compulsorily taken from 
her for pubiic objects. When returned, they were found to have 
been very seriously deteriorated, to the extent, as sworn by a 
valuer, of 2500/1. The owner applied for compensation; it was 
refused ; and she sued the War Office, the case coming before the 
Master of the Rolls on the 13th of December. The War Office 
denied liability on the express ground that although, under the 
regulation by which the lands were seized, there was a statutory 
provision for compensation, this provision applied to Great 
Britain alone. ‘Jt was expressly provided,’ said Serjeant 
Matheson, counsel for the War Office, ‘that that was not to 
apply to Ireland.’’ The plaintiff therefore learned, and all Ire- 
land with her, that although she as a taxpayer and citizen must 
pay her share of compensation to an English farmer whose lands 
were commandeered, there was no reciprocal obligation—the War 
Office might take her lands by force, treat them as it pleased, 
and deny all liability on the simple ground that she lived on the 
wrong side of St. George’s Channel. It was a trifle, no doubt, 
this little item of wrong among the many wrongs inflicted, often 
perhaps unavoidably, in the stress of the world-conflict. But it is 


5 The Agricultural Rating Act of 1897. 
® May 7, 1897. 7 Irish Independent, December 14, 1918. 
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very far from being a trifle that a whole people should thus be 
stamped with the brand of inferiority and disqualification. In 
that-episode and the many akin to it, of which the British people 
never hear, we can lay our finger on the source and root of Irish 
sedition. Until the British Legislature has got it into its bones 
that the Union veritably exists and must be acted on as a matter 
of course, there will always be resentment and suspicion, the raw 
material of treason, in Ireland. 

Let us now turn to a case of really national magnitude. If 
there is one debt which the Imperial Parliament owes to Ireland, 
it is that of Education.* How has this been paid? The whole 
question of Irish Education, Primary, Secondary and University, 
is too large to enter on here, but the subject of primary education 
has come to the front lately, and is specially worth looking into, 
because it is a matter of purely Imperial concern. Mr. Lloyd 
George said in 1910 that the condition of Irish primary education 
was a scandal to the Empire.’ It was. It is something of a 
scandal, too, that in the ten years which followed he has never 
done anything to put an end to it. Irish authorities, it must be 
remembered, are forbidden to strike rates for primary education. 
The Treasury supplies the money as it chooses, and the expendi- 
ture lies in the hands of a body of nominees of the Government. 
Considering the past history of this question one might have 


expected that liberal grants would have been made, once a national 
system was set on foot, for purposes of housing and equipment. 
But this is how a National School teacher describes the existing 
state of affairs *° : 


The wretched buildings called schools . . . are in many cases not fit 
to be used as barns. The furniture and equipment are antediluvian. 
Crooked backs, hollow chests and myopia are some of the results to our 
Trish children. Unclean and insanitary rooms, badly lighted and venti- 
lated, are breeding dens of many diseases, and the degradation of making 
dust-sweepers of teachers is not good for either moral or religious 
education. 


The pay of the Irish teacher as granted him by the ‘ richest nation 
under the sun’ has been wretchedly low. Mr. (now Sir Henry) 
Duke said in 1917,"' that of about 3000 Irish male teachers in 
Grade IIT the commencing salary was only 63/., rising by 
triennial increments to 841. Of the 7700 female teachers there 
were 5700 in Grade III beginning at 501. a year. It sometimes 
happened that the Principal of a school of 200 or 300 pupils in 

* For about two hundred and fifty years, prior to 1782, when a Relief Act 
was passed, education was strictly forbidden to Irish Catholics. 

**A very disgraceful story of the richest nation under the sun’ were 
Mr. Lioyd George’s words (The Times, September 16, 1910). 


10 Irish Independent, October 30, 1919. 
" The Times, July 21,1917, Sir Henry Duke was then Irish Chief Secretary. 
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Dublin or Belfast received only 100]. a year. He then added a 
sentence which really defies all attempt at adequate comment. 
‘ Having regard to their pay,’ he said, ‘ he wondered why they did 
not come over to England in large numbers.’ This observation 
was made by an Irish Chief Secretary, apparently without the 
slightest suspicion that he was saying anything remarkable, one 
hundred and seventeen years after the passing of the Act of Union. 
In that utterance we have actually heard for once the living voice 
of the system which has brought about the present situation in 
Treland. 

Mr. Duke raised the beginning salaries for men and women 
respectively to 781. and 64l., at which figures they still remain, 
though a temporary and non-pensionable war-bonus of 75/. for 
men and 64/. 10s. for women has since been added.” The 
minimum English salaries are 150/. for men and 1401. for 
women.”* No war-bonus is included in these figures, and the 
whole salaries are thus not only well secured but rise by much 
steeper increments than the Irish. Moreover the above figures 
take no account of the local additions which Irish authorities may 
not make and which are often very considerable. 

In Secondary Education the position is just as bad. Thus in 
the estimates for 1920-21 we find that Parliament is to vote 
for secondary education in England and Wales the sum of 
2,072,4731. Mr. T. J. Burke, General Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Secondary Teachers in Ireland, points out that on the 
‘Goschen basis’ ' Ireland should get 233,000/. What she 
actually gets from Imperial sources is as follows : 


£ 
Fixed grant from Local Taxation Accounts ... .-- 46,500 
Salaries grant ; bes aa val ... 40,000 
‘ Equivalent’ grant (so called) » ... He ; ..- 50,000 
Department of Agriculture for science teaching ..- 30,000 





£166,500 


There is thus a shortage of 66,5001., but this is not all, for in 
England the Treasury bears the charges of administration, 
examination, inspection etc., while in Ireland this charge, 
amounting to 30,000/., is placed upon the scanty revenue of the 
Intermediate Board. 

12 These figures apply only to certificated teachers. 

18 White Paper of the Board of Education, 1919, Cmd. 443, p. 4. 

14 A method of computation adopted to fix the proportion of increased 
educational grants due to Ireland. The Irish share was fixed at nine-eightieths 
of the English. Mr. Burke’s statement of the case appears in the Jrish 
Independent for April 26, 1920. 

15 A grant voted in 1917 and stated to be not a stereotyped but an 
equivalent grant, varying according to the amount paid for English education. 
The English grants have largely increased, but the Irish ‘equivalent’ has 
never varied. 
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Why should Irish teachers be treated in this fashion when 
_even the sums devoted on so far higher a scale to English and 
Scottish education are felt to be inadequate to the needs of this 
most important department of State action? They have the 
same training as English teachers, and equally arduous duties. 
They are citizens and taxpayers—not perhaps, in the circum- 
stances, very loyal citizens or very willing taxpayers. But they 
are Irish, and as they are not, like the judiciary or the police, 
directly concerned with the maintenance of imperial authority in 
Ireland, it is apparently considered safe to defraud them. The 
reasoning, like all the reasonings of bureaucratic oppression, is 
as foolish as it is immoral, for no judiciary and no police could 
be one-tenth so efficacious in maintaining the great conception 
of imperial loyalty as a body of thousands of well-paid, self- 
respecting, independent and capable teachers, who knew they 
owed their position to the union of the Three Kingdoms. Instead 
of these the British Legislature commits the task of forming the 
minds of Irish youth to a body of men and women seething with 
discontent and with a bitter and perfectly justified sense of 
national wrong. 

There was, indeed, one period when some approximation was 
made to a just: and rational policy towards Ireland. It began 
with Mr. Gladstone’s Church Act in 1869. Reform then 
slumbered for a dozen years—it was always, indeed, only too 
liable to periods of sleeping-sickness—but under stress of the land- 
agitation it began again in the early ‘eighties. It was continued 
with statesmanlike insight and vigour by Mr. Arthur J. Balfour 
and his brother Mr. Gerald Balfour, and it ended with the 
National University Act of 1908. It was admirable so far as it 
went, but it closed with half the work undone. The just and 
simple principle that Ireland, if she was a member of the Union, 
and paid the taxes of the Union, was entitled to full equality in 
every respect with England and Scotland, was still very far from 
being carried out. Then came the turn of the tide. Mr. Birrell 
repealed the Wyndham Act in 1908 while it was in the full tide 
of success. Next came a peculiar incident. It was an affair 
of no small magnitude in itself, and it gave a very powerful 
impulse to the Sinn Fein movement, which had hitherto failed 
to attract any serious support in Ireland. The Cunard Company 
had a mail contract with the Government—paid for of course by 
Trish as well as British money—one clause of which required 
their liners to call at Queenstown going and coming between ports 
in the United States and Liverpool. They wished to be released 
from this condition ; they applied to the Government for permis- 
sion to disregard it; the permission was granted, in spite of 
indignant protests from Treland, and in 1913 steamers ceased to 
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call."* The effect of this was that every emigrant and every letter 
from Ireland had to go first to Liverpool and be shipped there 
for the U.S.A., with a similar delay and expense on the return 
journey. This stoppage of the mail and emigrant traffic was 
estimated as a loss to the South of Ireland of 400,000/. a year. 
This incident was variously interpreted in Ireland. One section 
of opinion, headed by Roger Casement, who now for the first time 
appeared as @ political leader, believed that the real object of 
the Government, or of those who controlled it, was to cut off 
Ireland as far as possible from direct communication with the 
outside world ; in fact, the old policy embodied in the Navigation 
Laws of the eighteenth century. Others saw in this occurrence 
no deep political or commercial design. They knew that the 
Cunard Company had plenty of interests in Liverpool and none 
in Queenstown ; it naturally wished to avoid trouble and delay. 
and to concentrate the mail and passenger traflic in the English 
port. The Liberal Party was then making itself notorious for 
the means it used to swell the party funds. It sold the King’s 
honour every day—there was a regular tariff for it—why not sell 
Ireland to the Cunard Company ? 

Between these two explanations I do not pretend to judge— 
perhaps there is something in each of them. The effect in 
Treland was much the same, whatever view one took. Casement 
and his followers preached their own theory with ever growing 
force and effect. Casement, indeed, did more than preach, for he 
arranged with the Hamburg-Amerika Line to call at Queenstown 
instead of the Cunarders, but the Foreign Office here intervened, 
rightly enough no doubt in view of what was coming, and the 
German liners were warned off. 

Quite recently an incident has occurred which appears to throw 
some glimmer of light on this remarkable and sinister transaction. 
After the Armistice a movement took its rise in Irish commercial 
circles for the restoration of direct communication with America. 
A line of cargo steamers arranged to run between New York 
and Dublin. The first of them, the Lake Gretna, arrived in the 
latter port in October 1919. She had in her cargo a consign- 
ment of ‘ scale,’ a substance used in the manufacture of candles, 
which was shipped to a Dublin firm. When the consignees 
expected to get their goods, they were informed to their astonish- 
ment that the scale would not be delivered unless they consented 
to pay not only the regular transit dues but also all the expenses 
that would have been incurred had the cargo gone first to Liver- 
pool, been transhipped there, and shipped back again to Dublin. 
The amount was stated—it was 9s. 4d. per ton for harbour dues 


16 The Times, August 13,1913. An all-Ireland meeting of protest is reported 
on September 11. 
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and porterage and 29s. 6d. for shipment, not a penny of which 
had ever been incurred, for the Lake Gretna never went to Liver- 
pool at all.’’ The Dublin Press tried to get an explanation of 
this mysterious affair from the local representative of the con- 
signing Company. None was vouchsafed. But it was impossible 
to resist the impression that one had, for once, caught a glimpse 
of a usually well-hidden hand, which has pulled and is pulling still 
many wires to the detriment of Ireland, just as in the eighteenth 
century it moved political parties and wrote iniquitous laws in 
the full light of day. 

When the War broke out, it brought with it a great opportunity 
for the development in Southern Ireland of the industrial 
energies which had been suppressed by the trade legislation of 
the eighteenth century. Why should not Ireland be given the 
same facilities for the production of munitions which were 
bestowed so lavishly on manufacturers and working men in Great 
Britain, and for which Ireland, like Great Britain, had to pay? 
Early in 1916 a deputation from the Irish Munitions Committee 
and Trade Unions waited on Mr. Lloyd George, then Minister 
of Munitions, to urge this view upon his Department, and in 
particular the establishment of National Munition Factories in 
Ireland. The Minister received them most sympathetically : 

From the moment I undertook this office [he said] I have been anxious 
to utilise the capacity of Ireland to the utmost limit for the output of 
munitions. . . . It is fair and just that Ireland, contributing as she does, 
not merely in money but in her own flesh and blood to this great struggle, 
should also have her fair share of whatever is going in the way of 
expenditure. It is desirable from the Imperial view that Ireland should 
have a visible demonstration of the fact that she is taking her share in 
the struggle. . . . There is no reason why orders should be given to the 
United States of America if Ireland can turn out munitions; in fact there 
is every reason in the world—imperial, common-sense and expense reasons— 
hin A " should turn these munitions out in Ireland if we can possibly 

No doubt Mr. Lloyd George meant what he said. But those 
mysterious forces whose ancestry we have traced in Irish affairs 
for two hundred years forbade the execution even of this clear and 
emphatic pledge. Of the gold of the United Kingdom poured 
out in torrents for the needs of the Army and Navy not only in 
Great Britain but in America and far Japan, only the merest 
trickle, relatively speaking, found its way to Ireland. Existing 
factories were used for anything they could supply, and Parlia- 
ment permitted about seven miles of railway to be built so as to 

17 Irish Independent, October 17 and 20, 1919. 
18 I take this extract from an account of the deputation given in the Irish 
quarterly magazine, Studies, for June 1918, and entitled ‘ Restraint of Industry.” 


The writer is Mr. E, J. Riordan, Secretary of the Irish Industrial Development 
Committee. 
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tap one of the Irish coalfields, but of any attempt to utilise the 
situation for a general development of industry there is no trace. 
On the contrary, the arbitrary powers conferred on the Food 
Controller were used, to all appearance quite deliberately and 
purposefully, to depress certain existing Irish industries in favour 
of similar undertakings in Great Britain. One of the best, and 
in social science and progress most informing of Irish newspapers, 
the Irish Homestead, has given details of some of these perform- 
ances. In one case a price was fixed on Irish-cured bacon of 10s. 
per cwt. less than English-cured. No one can pretend that this 
was because Irish bacon was worse than English, for the former 
product is celebrated all over the world; in any case it was no 
business of the Food Controller’s to make such a distinction. 
The object apparently was to make it more profitable to cure 
bacon in Great Britain than in Ireland, and incidentally to deprive 
the Irish bacon-factories of a large share of their supply of pigs, 
for which the English buyer, favoured in this way, could naturally 
afford to pay more than the Irish. This regulation was a clear 
violation of the Act of Union, which provided that there should 
thenceforth be no such thing as discrimination in trade between 
Great Britain and Ireland. A whole range of similar regulations 
in regard to butter, cheese, the establishment of co-operative 
bacon-curing factories etc. seemed plainly designed in the words 
of the Homestead to relegate ‘the Irish more and more to the 
position of producers of raw material, while the profits of 
manufacture are transferred from this country to the curers across 
the Channel.’ ** 

After the rising of 1916, when the mad action of the Sinn Fein 
party had wrecked for the present generation every chance of a 
Home Rule Bill which might include Ulster, there was a period 
of indecision during which a new policy had to be framed. 
Recognising what must be recognised by everyone in the end, 
that a Home Rule policy was no longer practicable, I ventured to 
offer an alternative, in an article contributed to a London news- 
paper in April 1917.2° In that article and in other writings I 
tried to expose the fatal delusion that everything possible had 
been done for Ireland under the Union and that she was receiving 
anything like fair and equal treatment from the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. I urged the reform of primary education, the completion 
of land-purchase, and the immediate appointment of a Board of 
Economic Development such as would command Irish confidence, 


1® October 11, 1919. See also July 12 and 19 and November 1, 1919, and 
March 13, 1920. The Homestead, it may be explained, is substantially, though 
not I believe officially, the organ of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society, 
and is a wholly non-political journal. 

20 ‘The Irish Imbroglio and the Way Out,’ National Weekly, April 14, 1917. 
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and whose operations might lead the best minds of the country 

- away from the barren sands of anti-English politics and into 
fruitful work for objects at once patriotic and attainable. In 
particular I urged the vital importance of bringing Ireland into 
the main stream of world-commerce and world-ideas, and taking 
her out of the economic and intellectual backwater to which, 
unless Great Britain would help, her geographical and political 
position alike condemned her. The main thing to be done for 
this end was to form a great naval base and dockyard in one of 
the spacious natural harbours on the West Coast, to make it 
suitable for Transatlantic traffic, and if practicable to unite Ire- 
land with Great Britain by an undersea tunnel from Antrim to the 
Scottish coast. Apart from its many other advantages, nothing 
could have better served as an advertisement to all and sundry 
that Great Britain was firmly resolved to maintain that connexion 
of the three kingdoms which is vital to the interests of all.** If 
these things had been done at that hour we should have been 
spared a shameful and bloodstained page in Irish history. 

I claim no originality for these ideas—they were in the air at 
the time, and the programme thus outlined was, in one or other 
of its features, put forward by many more influential voices, 
including that of Lord Northcliffe.” Finally it was announced as 
the Government programme in a remarkable speech delivered by 
Lord French in Belfast on August 5, 1918. Agricultura] and 
industrial development were to be the great features of the new 
era, Ireland’s resources were to be investigated and opened 
up—even the harbour-scheme was hinted at, and the papers told 
us that Mr. Lloyd George was giving this project his serious 
consideration.** 

Alas! it all came to nothing, except the supply to Sinn Fein 
of further pabulum in the shape of broken promises. The powers 
behind the Government, those very powers, as one is compelled to 
believe, which had wrecked Lord North’s statesmanlike measures 
in 1778 and which no British statesman, except to a small extent 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, had ever been able to resist, intervened again, 
and frustrated the best hopes which we have seen in our day of 
a radical cure for the political disease which we call the Irish 
question. Instead, we have had a régime of blank coercion and 
repression—a régime under which we have seen people forbidden 


21 Admiral Lord Fisher wrote in The Times of October 21, 1919: ‘ Surely 
if there is to be an Atlantic Fleet it ought to be on the Atlantic! Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby, undoubtedly the greatest Admiral since Nelson, worshipped Blacksod 
Bay, on the West coast of Ireland. . . . It is one of the finest harbours in the 
world, and the nearest land to America. . . . Thirty miles Channel Tube Larne 
to Stranraer . . . Facility of communication begets ‘‘ community of interests” 
which is the only treaty that is not a “scrap of paper.” Can you imagine 
civil war between Middlesex and Hertfordshire, or the State of New Jersey 


fighting the State of Pensylvania? ’ 
22 The Times, March 19, 1917. 23 Daily Telegraph, August 6, 1918. 
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to go to fairs to sell their produce, forbidden to attend the open-air 
concerts which have been one of the happiest features in modern 
Irish life, forbidden to study the Irish language, forbidden to 
hold a customary Christmas sale of Irish handiwork in the Mansion 
House,”* forbidden to make inquiries into the material resources 
of the country.** And all this without one ray of hope that even 
if Ireland were perfectly tranquil and loyal anything whatever 
would be done towards giving her that position of full equality 
within the Union which is her manifest right, and the steady 
denial of which is the real cause of all the present troubles. 

I cannot, within the limits of this article, tell one-tenth part 
of the story ; nor can I, on the other hand, enter into the question 
as to how far the Irish Parliamentary representation since the 
rise of Parnellism must share the responsibility of the British 
Government for the failure to make the Union an effective 
reality. That is a very relevant question if we are trying to deal 
out moral or critical judgments on matters of history, but it has 
nothing to do with the immediate practical situation for which 
Government and Government alone must seek and apply the 
remedy. That remedy is, as I have tried to show, a far simpler 
matter than is commonly supposed. The mad attempt to force 
upon Ireland a Home Rule Bill justly detested by the whole 
country is not the only possible path to a solution of the problem. 
* Every affair,’ said Epictetus, ‘ has two handles; by the one you 
can carry it, by the other you cannot.’ The Irish problem has 
the political handle and what we may call, though the word does 
not quite sum up the idea, the economic handle. Everyone who 
has tried to take hold of it by the political handle has burnt his 
own fingers and done more harm than good. Think of Gladstone, 
Rosebery, Birrell, Asquith, Lloyd George—did history ever teach 
@ lesson in clearer terms? But those who have grasped the 
economic handle—Drummond, Arthur Balfour, Gerald Balfour, 
Plunkett, Wyndham (before the two latter yielded to the fatal 

24 Here are three recent extracts from the Press of last year : 

1. ‘An aeridheaché (open-air concert) announced for Drumcree, Delvin, on 
Sunday was proclaimed on Friday. The ground on which it was to have been 
held, and all the adjoining roads were occupied by police and military. . . . On 
the same evening some parties who were attending a hurling match at Delvin 
were met and scattered by police with batons.’—Jrish Independent, July 17. 

2. ‘In compliance with the military order prohibiting fairs and markets in 
Co. Tipperary the farmers coming in with loads of produce for the market 
yesterday were met by the military with fixed bayonets and ordered back.’— 
Observer, September 21. 

3. ‘ Armed police entered the premises at Rearcross, where an Irish class was 
in progress, and warned the teacher (Mr. Garvey) of the consequences of 
continuing.’—Jrish Independent, September 24. 

Out of Gulliver’s Travels, was there ever before a Government which, in order 
to turn the minds of a people from seditious agitation, forbade them to do 
business, to amuse themselves, or to study? 


25 The Times, December 12 and 16, 1919, 
36 The Times, December 4, 1919. 
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attraction of politics)—have prospered and made Ireland prosper ; 
they have been the reconciling and creative forces in recent Anglo- 
Irish history. 

Politicians greedy for power, ignorant of history, or bemused 
with phrases, and commercial rings, jealous now as ever of Irish 
progress, have conspired with Irish folly and criminality to lay 
their noble work in the dust. To rebuild and complete it is the 
one thing needful. Parliament is trying at present to settle 
Ireland by forcing on it a measure which the whole country dreads 
and detests. Why not give, instead, something that the whole 
country will welcome—something already granted in name and 
form and only needing to be put into effective operation? All the 
legislation that is needed was passed one hundred and twenty 
years ago. Nobody in Ireland wants Home Rule under any form 
at present practicable. But all Ireland, without any exception 
whatever, wants the Union—that is to say, so long as the forms of 
the Union and the taxation of the Union still subsist, it wants also 
the advantages of the Union ; it wants full and unreserved equality. 
And if, after this, any political resettlement proves stil] desir- 
able, this is the shortest road to it ; political reform will come with 
ease and almost automatically once the true basis of imperial unity 
has been. firmly and irrevocably laid. That basis lies in the 
establishment of an economic connexion of such a character that 
Ireland shall feel her interests to be vitally linked with those of 
Great Britain. Anti-English feeling in Ireland, so far as it is 
not a mere transitory sentiment born of the madness and violences 
of the present hour, springs in reality from the sense that Ireland 
has been put by Nature into a corner, and that England has taken 
advantage of the circumstance to keep her there. She very 
properly wants to get out, and many Irishmen are under the 
delusion that the Sinn Fein programme could take her out. But 
that is just what it cannot do; it would lock her up in her corner 
for ever ; far it would merely set Great Britain free to use all her 
powers to keep Ireland poor and dependent. 

But these are possibilities which at present few Englishmen 
contemplate. The connexion must remain—the problem is to 
make it honourable and profitable for both parties, and I submit 
that the way to this end.is clear. Clear, but not altogether easy, 
for it involves the defeat of the powerful commercial ring; it 
involves making Liverpool and Manchester and Southampton 
understand that they must not decree for ever the empty deso- 
lation of the great havens of Western Ireland. Nevertheless, 
here, if anywhere, is the true lever by which this intolerable and 
shameful load of the Irish problem can be rolled from England. 
Shall we never see a British statesman who will set his hand 
to it? 

T. W. Rotzzston. 





COMMERCIAL AEROPLANES: 


THE PROBLEMS OF SPEED AND LOAD 


[As early as 1906, the author of this article took a practical interest 
in flying. As director and general manager of the ‘Daily Graphic’ he 
offered a 10001. prize for a mile’s flight. He also established aircraft 
factorizs and aero-engine works in Great Britain which became invaluable 
to the nation when the war started. His belief in commercial flying induced 
him to start on August 25, 1919, between London and Paris, the world’s 
first daily international air service for passengers and goods; and it was 
this 100 miles-an-hour air express which the Post Office chose for carrying 
the first regulur aerial mail between London and Paris.—Ep1torn Nine- 
teenth Century and After.} 


Ir is the business of an airway to sell speed at a price; and it is 
the business of the aeroplane designer to see that his machine 
will carry the greatest possible load. at any given speed, and that 
it will do so with the least expenditure of power. There, in a 
sentence, you have the problems of aircraft construction and 
operation; but they are capable of an almost infinite variation 
according to the considerations introduced by geography, climatic 
conditions, and the competition of other means of transport. 
Personally, I do not think one can very well have a problem 
more fascinating. One comes upon the scene with an entirely 
new method of transport which must be adapted ingeniously to 
the demands of this complex world; which must not compete 
needlessly or ruinously with other and established means of trans- 
port ; which must not seek, at first, even if it can attain it, any- 
thing more than what one may call a commercially reasonable 
acceleration of transit as compared with movement by land and 
sea; which must, in a ward, by the nicest adjustment of the 
time saved to the fare charged, find a sound business place for 
itself in the scheme of modern transport. 

Everything which has been done so far should be accepted 
as an experiment. Much of the first year’s so-called commercial 
flying might, to avoid confusion, be simply wiped off the slate. 
If it proves anything at all its teachings are purely negative. 
They not only do not help us but, if we are not very careful, 
they may even lead us to form false conclusions. How, for 
instance, can one describe it as ‘commercial’ flying if one is 
obliged—as we were during the early stages of our first year— 
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ta use a converted war machine which would not show anything 
like a profit, which was in fact operating at a distinct loss, even 
when we were able to fill it with as much as it would carry? 
I hold in fact that, as a matter of logic, we should not yet employ 
the word ‘commercial’ in regard to much of the flying which 
has been done since the war. A far truer word is ‘ demonstration.’ 
What we have been doing, with these pioneer services, is to show 
the business world that the aeroplane can not only fly fast but 
can do so regularly in bad weather as well as fine. And that is 
really about all. You cannot talk seriously about commercial 
flying until you have a commercial aeroplane; and machines 
designed for a specific task, over a definite route like London- 
Paris, are only just beginning to come into use as I write these 
lines. Until we have such machines, until there are more of 
them, and until we can run a really frequent service over a series 
of properly organised routes, the term ‘commercial aviation’ is 
very largely a misnomer. Jt sounds well but, at any rate at the 
moment, it means little. 


i 


I should like, if it may be permitted, to make some observa- 
tions on the question of the charges for aerial transport. Here, 
I am sure, there has been a great deai of talking which is wide 


of the mark, which does not rest on any solid foundation. Right 
from the first, in fact, one has felt this. The whole argument 
has, in a sense, outstripped the limits of what is reasonable, or 
sensible. Let me try to make my meaning clear. We started 
flying daily between London and Faris with a rate for express 
parcels of 7s. 6d. a pound. Now this meant a special motor 
collection in London and a motor delivery in Paris; it also meant 
a journey of 250 miles by air at the rate of 100 miles an hour: 
it meant, in fact, that the airway did for its patron in a matter 
of a few hours what any other means of transport was, at that 
time, taking a week or ten days to accomplish. My argument 
then—and my belief is still unshaken—is that such a charge, 
even when viewed from the absolutely commercial standpoint of 
definite services rendered, was value for money to any consignor 
who was not inclined to allow his goods to wander across to Paris 
by a crawling and mis-named ‘ grande vitesse.’ 

But though we were favoured, at the beginning of our service, 
by the fact that land and sea transport was still very disorganised 
and slow, we had, as a disadvantageous fact, the general turmoil 
and perplexity of the business world which followed upon the 
war, and which made it extraordinarily difficult to focus attention 
upon any such completely new method of transport as the “air 
express.’ And we certainly had not unlimited money to spend 
upon advertising our service; on the contrary, the task of 
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starting and maintaining it at all, without official aid, was a 
financial undertaking so big, for a purely private enterprise, that 
any ambitious schemes of publicity were quite out of the question. 
We did, however, all we could, aided handsomely by the editors 
of enlightened journals. But it became apparent at once that 
there was a heavy inertia to be overcome. Certain business houses, 
both in London and Paris, were as a matter of fact quick to seize 
upon the advantages of sending urgent goods by air; even bank 
managers, rightly conservative, began to use our service for urgent 
scrip as soon as we showed them that we could ensure trustworthi- 
ness. But these were the exceptions rather than the rule ; and the 
mass of the business world, wearied and preoccupied by a thou- 
sand problems, continued to be oblivious of these new advantages 
of 100-miles-an-hour transport. 

Rather, therefore, as a propaganda move, and not from the 
point of view that our previous charge had been excessive, we 
brought down the price per pound for goods from 7s. 6d. to 5s. 
This, as we expected, widened a little the circle of those who made 
use of the seryice ; though it still failed altogether to obtain that 
patronage which its actual flying record justified. Again, there- 
fore, as a matter of expediency, we reduced the goods charge to 
2s. 6d. a pound; and, again, almost automatically, we extended 
our appeal, and obtained new clients.’ 

But it was, as I have said, a matter of expediency. There 
were these machines flying daily to and fro. They were scheduled 
to fly whether they obtained full loads or not; and we knew that 
if they flew half empty they would be operating at a heavy loss. 
During the period, therefore, that we were teaching people to 
use the service, and when we had to work unaided by authority, 
it was clearly necessary, by hook or by crook, to get as much as 
we could into the air. Hence the obvious policy, failing a huge 
advertising campaign, of rate reductions. 

I mention this point very specifically because the whole posi- 
tion has been so abnormal that there has been, as yet, no definite 
or logical fixing of aerial rates. Prices have simply come down 
with a run in order that aerial transport companies might struggle 
along without actually being obliged to close down their services 
and disband their available staffs. The whole tendency has, of 
course, been vicious. Before in fact one could estimate surely 
whether there was a public for a goods service at 7s. 6d. a pound, 
abnormal considerations compelled one to cut the rates by half, 
and even to reduce them still further after this. 

There has been a similarly unsatisfactory trend in regard to 
the aerial mail service which was started between London and 

1 To-day large consignments of air-borne goods to the continent are accepted 


at the rate of 1s, 3d. per Ib. 
z2 
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Paris on November 11th last. Scarcely had this new convenience 
been provided, and before anybody in the ordinary sense knew 
anything about it, there were suggestions that the first experi- 
mental charge of 2s. 6d. for an ounce letter should be reduced. 
Personally I hold no brief for any particular charge or any special 
system ; but I have always contended, and still contend, that for 
@ mari who has a really urgent letter, and wants to get it from 
one city to the other in the very shortest possible space of time, 
a charge of 2s. 6d. for collecting and delivering it by express on 
land, and sending it for 250 miles through the air at the rate of 
100 miles an hour, is a perfectly reasonable charge and one which 
gives definitely good value for money. 

But simply because the first air services were threatened 
by extinction, the policy found favour of immediately cheap- 
ening this new method of transport to an extent which, 
under normal conditions, would have been _ considered 
foolish. Whether the Government provides a convenience as 
a State institution, or whether it is put before the public as 
@ private enterprise, it is still a matter of well-tried custom for 
the service to charge, and the public to pay, a fee which is reason- 
ably commensurate with the facility provided ; and to carry goods 
or mails at more than twice the speed of any land or sea trans- 
port is to provide a very unique facility for which it is obvious 
that special rates should be charged. The point is axiomatic ; it 
is demonstrated every day in the differencé between the fare on 
an omnibus or @ taxi, or the difference in rate between a letter 
and a telegram. Speed is only bought at a very definite price; 
and the greater the speed the greater the price we have to pay. 

One makes these fundamental points because there has been 
so much loose thinking and speaking in regard to the first tenta- 
tive experiments with aeroplanes flying on a public service. 
Because people did not immediately flock to send letters to Paris 
at 2s. 6d.—which they failed to do not because of the fee charged 
but because they had not yet acquired the habit of doing any such 
thing—the whole theory underlying the application of this new 
method of transport was far too readily abandoned. Personally, 
as I have said, I believe in the carriage of mails in bulk over any 
such routes and distances as provide a really palpable convenience 
to the business world ; and such carriage in bulk at what one may 
call moderate air speeds, and without any system of express 
collection or delivery on land, can obviousiy be accomplished, 
when ample loads are carried, at an extremely small additional 
charge as compared with land transport.? But I must confess 


2 Under the new contract for an air-mail from London to Amsterdam an 
additional air fee of 3d. per ounce, over and above the ordinary postage, is 
charged. On the London-Brussels daily air mail service the air transport fee is 
to be 24. an ounce, 
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that, personally, I have always concentrated my. thoughts more 
on the sheer speed of serial transport, and have sought means 
whereby, using extremely fast machines, and devising means of 
overcoming any delays on land connexions, one might provide 
express mail and goods services at special fees. 









Ill 
The more one studies the general problem the more convinced 
one becomes that there are really two main aspects to the develop- 
ment of aerial transport. One is what one may term its special 
“express ’ uses, in which the highest possible speed in transport 
is aimed at, and which implies necessarily the payment by those 
who use such a service of special rates commensurate with the 
time saved. Under such a heading, obviously, will come return 
day express air-mail services between cities several hundred miles 
apart, in which extremely fast aeroplanes will be reinforced by 
some such system as that of the pnéumatic tube to get letters 
quickly to and from aerodromes ; or else the postal authorities may 
find it more convenient to adopt the ‘ aerogram’ system which 
T have advocated, and permit letters in the form of telephonic 
messages to be telephoned to and from the aeroplane’s point of 
departure and arrival. In any case, without going too much into 
detail here, there is this very clearly indicated development of 
the greatest speed which air travel will permit. And then, as 
the second main development, there is this question in favour- 
able circumstances of carrying loads in bulk at speeds which are 
not the maximum it is possible to attain. 

This is not the place to go deeply into technics. But, as an 
instance of the difference in commercial working between striving 
for a very high speed, or in being content with a moderate one, 
I may take what is I think a very definite illustration. Assume, 
for example, that you have one of the aero-motors designed for com- 
mercial work which develop about 500 horse-power. If you agree 
to content yourself with a speed of not more than about 75 miles 
an hour, it is possible with such a power, and with a well-designed 
aeroplane, to carry appreciably more than two tons through the 
air without alighting for a distance say of 300 miles. But if such 
a moderate speed as this is not thought sufficient, if one decides 
that one must attain a speed throughout of 100 miles an hour. 
then the technical demands of this greater speed mean that the 
commercial load you can carry sinks to about a ton or just a 
trifle less. 

If this point proves anything, it proves the absolute necessity 
of designing aeroplanes for their special and exclusive commercial 
tasks. This indeed one foresees as an early development in 
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real commercial flying. And in this regard one very clear type 
of machine rises immediately to the mind. It is the sort of 
general-utility craft for use overseas : a machine probably which 
is amphibious, capable of alighting on either land or water; and 
@ machine designed not so much for speed as for the carriage of 
a big load at a moderate pace. Its two main characteristics will, 
in fact, have to be to carry a mixed cargo and to do so dependably. 
This will entail a big roomy hull and a general simplicity through- 
out in its main features of design. 

As a very definite contrast to such a machine as this, 
one has the small high-speed express mail-carrier—a machine 
used, say, for return day services between important cities, 
and capable of an average speed of about 120 miles an hour— 
which would mean that its maximum was at least 150 miles 
an hour. Then, as a third type, one has the mail- and goods- 
carrying machine for a continental service like that between 
London and Paris and cities beyond. Here, certainly, one wants 
speed, but not excessive speed; the design becomes, indeed, 
as so often it must, a matter of dexterous compromise. 
The machine must fly fast to compete with a well-organised 
system of land transport, but it must also carry quite an appre- 
ciable load or else it will not be a commercial proposition. Pro- 
bably one would get an average in all weathers of about 90 or 
100 miles an hour. An even more interesting problem, from the 
point of view of sheer design, is the passenger ‘ air express’ or 
flying Pullman. Competition not only with land transport, but 
also between aerial transport enterprises themselves, will make 
the design of this machine a matter of very anxious thought. 
Obviously it will have to fly as fast as, at any given time, is 
possible for a machine of its special type. And it is equally 
obvious, too, that in its internal arrangements, and in the luxury 
it offers the traveller who is in haste, such a machine will have 
to reach a very high level of excellence. 


IV 


There is one very interesting question which now looms on 
cur horizon. It concerns night flying. Not only in regard to 
the carriage of mails in bulk, but also in the transport of pas- 
sengers, it becomes increasingly plain that our European airways 
must be well-organised for a regular system of flying at night. 
When long journeys across Europe are concerned, and even 
although the aeroplane moves very fast when it is actually in 
transit, it cannot afford, when it is in direct competition: with 
railways, to remain in its shed all night while express trains move 
with undiminished speed. This question will, very soon, become 
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one of critical importance. Already, it is true, steps have been 
taken to supply experimental lighting at certain 1raain aerodromes ; 
but what is urgently wanted, now, is a scheme not merely in one 
or two countries but in all European countries ; and it is essential, 
too, that any such system should be perfectly uniform in 
character. 

It is particularly necessary, in the development of international 
airways, to study in every way possible the convenience of those 
business men whose patronage will be the backbone of any such 
services ; and night flying, when really suitable machines can be 
provided, should have obvious attractions to the busy man who 
has long distances to cover and wants to interfere as little as 
possible with his day’s work. It is not too much to say that in 
course of time we should be able completely to revolutionise 
European travel, and to provide the business world with facilities 
which will be of extraordinary value. It should soon, for instance, 
be within the powers of the designer to produce a multi-engined 
aeroplane capable of providing a perfectly comfortable sleeping 
berth for twenty or thirty night travellers; and, as atmospheric 
conditions, so far as flying is concerned, are usually at their best 
at night, a journey by air should, from the point of view of prac- 
tical comfort, compare very. favourably indeed with that of a 
journey in a railway ‘ sleeper.” The machine one has in mind 
would have its motors in a proper engine-room ; and it would 
be quite possible to isolate this compartment so that the pas- 
sengers were not troubled by any continuous roar of motors. A 
big, powerful machine, such as this would be, should not be 
tossed about by the wind-gusts which affect smaller craft; one 
might, indeed, make a night journey in such a machine with 
far greater comfort than in any land or sea vehicle. 

The chief merit, of course, of an airway journey by night would 
be the speed attained. A London business man, entering the 
night air mail after dinner, and flying through the hours of 
darkness, should arrive by breakfast-time next morning at cities 
as far distant as Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Madrid, Danzig, Warsaw, 
or Copenhagen. This is no novelist’s dream. It is perfectly 
within attainment by a concentration of aircraft design upon a 
specific type of machine and by a united action, on the part of 
European Governments, to provide the organisation of illuminated 
main aerodromes and emergency alighting points which is neces- 
sary if the requisite factor of safety is to be abtained. And one 
may say in passing that, given suitable machines and a proper 
ground organisation to help the pilot, such long-distance night 
flying can be carried out, on an all-the-year-round basis, with a 
perfectly sufficient factor of safety. What it would really mean, 
in the facilitation of European business, I leave it to the business 
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man to say. But it is certainly no exaggeration to state that, 
if such a night airway system can be organised throughout Europe, 
it will have an almost incalculably stimulating influence on trade 
and will, probably, do more almost than anything else to help 
us to make up that business leeway which is the aftermath of 
the years of war. 

It is not as though any vast expense was entailed. If Govern- 
ments move in unison, each providing and equipping its own 
section of the main traffic way, and if aerial transport companies 
of the various countries concerned meet together and decide upon 
a definite design for a really practical night-flier, this enormous 
acceleration in transit can be obtained without any financial diffi- 
culty or strain. It is simply and solely a matter of organisation 
and concerted action. Sooner or later, of course, however indiffer- 
ently we go to work, such a system will come to pass; but my 
point here is that if we can only profit by the lessons of the past, 
and mould the course of events rather than- merely drift along 
the line of least resistance, a system of European night-flying, 
with al] it implies, should be an accomplished fact in the quite 
near future. But here, as in so many other respects, one is up 
against the invincible lethargy of the official machine, the con- 
trollers of which, as has been said with cynicism but also with 
a very large measure of truth, learn nothing and forget nothing. 

One must not omit, while thinking of the comfort of passen- 
gers, the extraordinary advantage of night flying in the carrying 
of mails to the Continent. Without in any way interfering with 
the ordinary routine of business correspondence, and by placing 
letters in bulk in the night-flying aeroplanes, one might, by deliver- 
ing them next morning at continental cities hundreds of miles 
distant, effect a saving of time, as compared with present land 
and sea transport, of several clear days. And, as I have said 
before, immediately one contemplates any such general system 
of night mail carrying, then the additional fee for aerial transport 
sinks ta a figure which is merely trifling.® 


Vv 


I can rather imagine a point which the reader has in mind. 
He is asking himself whether, assuming you put mails into the 
air to be carried in bulk, a sufficient amount of trustworthiness can 
be provided? The answer is that it can ; and, in so answering, one 
does not speak merely as a matter of conviction, or of faith, but 
after watching for many months the actual daily flying on the 
demonstration route between London and Paris. 

3 Tf all first-class mail matter between London and Paris were air-borne, an 


additional charge of 1d., over and above the ordinary rate of postage, would 
make the air-mail service a financial success. 
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I do not propose, here, to enter into any lengthy examination 
of this daily record. One now can, as a matter of fact, extract 
quite readily the really salient point. And this is that, on a route 
which is still largely unorganised, and one of the most difficult 
possible from the point of view of weather, the aeroplanes have 
already flown daily with a trustworthiness enough to prove, when 
their first complete year is ended—as it will be very shortly—that 
they can provide a reasonably regular convenience for the business 
world. An additional, and very material, point is this. The only 
kinds of weather, mist and fog, which really embarrass a skilled 
pilot on a powerful machine, represent just those conditions which, 
when science and organisation come fully into play, are most sus- 
ceptible to ‘ treatment’ in the sense that, with a well-organised 
system to help him, the pilot should in a very short time be able 
to fly with safety through weather which at present, owing to the 
lack of any such organisation, is considered too risky. Thus the 
record of this London-Paris service during its first forty-five weeks, 
which is admirable from the point of view of steady trustworthy 
flying—1027 of the 1103 scheduled flights having been completed 
—should be very definitely improved when a bad-weather organi- 
sation is in full play, as it should be, say, by next year. I make this 
point merely to give myself the liberty of stating that, as a result 
of the experience I have gained—and it has not been small— 
aeroplane flying by either night or day is capable of being con- 
ducted with a trustworthiness which is as great as that of any other 
form of commercial transport. The convenience is in fact there, 
ready to be used. After Lord Weir’s Committee has endorsed 
the trustworthiness of the air-mail, and air transport companies 
have shown how moderate the charge can be for regular loads in 
bulk, it is for the world either to adopt, or reject, this new method 
of quickening communication. The time has come for a definite 
decision. 

VI 

The crux of the whole question, the very heart of the problem, 
is of course the machine we employ; and here, though commer- 
cial design is still in its infancy, the trend is already not merely 
interesting but also most encouraging. When we began the 
London-Paris commercial service, eight months ago, some of the 
machines which had to be converted from war use, though they 
flew fast and assured their occupants some measure of comfort, 
were really very far from satisfactory. But that of course was 
merely a passing phase. Already such craft are being declared 
obsolete ; while the aircraft designer, this actual experience in 
daily flying having thrown a good deal of light, already, on many 
of his problems, is now getting appreciably nearer to a satisfac- 
tory compromise in meeting those imperative, and yet opposing, 
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demands which are made upon him. He is told that he must 
give us great speed in any machine for a continental airway, and, 
“at the same time, he is warned that unless he can get this speed 
with a reasonable expenditure of horse-power, he will entail the 
imposition of such fares as will tend to drive away, rather than 
attract, patrons of the service. 

Fortunately we have now some sort of standard fixed as to 
the average speed required. Taking, say, one of the new motors 
which are available, and which develop between 450 h.p. and 
500 h.p., we do not ask the designer to give us a commercial 
machine which will fly at 150 miles an hour. He could do so 
easily. But such a machine would sacrifice so much to the attain- 
ing of speed and would carry such a small load that the rates 
for transport would have to be unreasonably high. Though 
people might, that is to say, be willing to pay them at some very 
exceptional emergency, they would not be commercial rates in 
any workable or ordinary sense. 

At the same time, in regard to this all-important question of 
speed, we must never let our demands upon the designer fall below 
a certain very definite figure. To get enhanced performance in 
weight-carrying at the expense of speed is, when you are running 
in competition. with any organised system of land transport, 
simply to kill the goose which lays the golden eggs. It does not 
matter what load your machine can carry unless it is doing so 
at such an increased speed, over and above earth transport, that 
you are rendering a real service for the special fees you charge. 

There are enthusiasts, I may mention, who are ready to 
declare, already, that when airway systems are sufficiently 
organised, and provided that they obfain sufficient patronage, 
it will be possible not merely to carry goods faster than by land 
and sea, but also to do so at rates which are actually competi- 
tive with those of earth transport. Well, nobody has ever accused 
me of being a pessimist, or of decrying the eventual possibilities 
of flying; but personally I cannot see that any useful purpose 
is served, at the moment, by throwing one’s mind quite as far 
ahead as this. In fact I think it rather an error of judgment to 
do so. The ordinary man, the private citizen, is just a little tired, 
already, of the flights of imagination which have been indulged 
in as to the development of aerial transport. He does not want 
so much to be told what we are going to do in five or ten years 
time : he wants to know what facilities we can offer him to-day, 
or next month, or next spring. What we have to do in fact, to 
use an expressive colloquialism, is not so much to talk about the 
future as to ‘make good’ now. 

Well, one can say that the designer is now beginning to help 
us admirably. By adding only about 100 horse-power to his 
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engine. plant, he is giving us machines which will carry three 
or four times the load which was possible with some of those 
hastily converted war craft with which we began our first demon- 
strations of business flying. And the question is one not only of 
speed and load carriage but also of the comfort of those we 
are transporting by air. The sort of people who come forward 
to fly from London to Paris, and to pay a special fee for so doing, 
are clearly not of the type to endure without resenting it much 
physical discomfort. They may do so once or twice ; there is the 
‘ novelty of the thing to reconcile them. But they will not think 
of doing so as a matter of custom. Hence one welcomes as so 
good an augury a machine such as the latest continental ‘ air 
express.’ It is noteworthy of this machine, the first of which 
is, as I write, just beginning to fly on the service between London 
and Paris, that it is the most successful compromise yet obtained 
between those conflicting requirements of speed and carrying 
capacity allied to moderate horse-power; and when it is added 
that it also aims at luxury rather than mere comfort in the 
accommodation it gives its passengers, one may be permitted to 
regard it rather as a landmark in design. 

With its motive power centred in one engine developing about 
450 horse-power this machine provides a miniature but perfectly 
appointed Pullman saloon in which there are armchair seats for 
eight passengers. Behind them, in a separate compartment, sits 
the pilot; and this machine, even with its full load, and with 
fuel for several hours’ non-stop flying, will move through the air 
at a maximum speed as great as ‘125 miles an hour—which, in 
view of the horse-power by which the result is attained, may be 
taken to be a very conspicuous success in commercial aeroplane 
design. And it should be emphasised that the saloon accommoda- 
tion provided by this machine is very far from being a delusion 
or a snare. When one says that the passengers are given arm- 
chair seats one means specifically what these words imply. They 
are in fact well padded, well constructed, and comfortable in 
every way; and, by the introduction of a sound-deadening parti- 
tion between the motor in the front of the machine and the com- 
partment containing the passengers, it becomes possible to con- 
verse with a fellow-traveller, while in flight between London and 
Paris, without the din of the motor compelling one, as has been 
more or less the case hitherto, to carry on one’s converse in a 
sort of dumb show. 


vil 


The general portents are, therefore, good. Nothing, in my 
considered opinion, can now prevent the eventual, and successful, 
development of high-speed aerial transport. But in saying this 
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one is perfectly conscious of the fact that misdirection, and the 
continued plea of Governments that they have so many more 
urgent things on hand that they cannot turn sufficient attention 
to this newest mode of transport, may interpose a delay of years 
before the world can reap anything like adequate benefits from 
the flying of commercial aeroplanes. Here, to a certain extent, 
the people themselves are to blame. Governments are obviously 
prone to listen to the demand which is made in the loudest voice ; 
and when there is a great clamour for a number of things, and 
@ very small if persistent demand for the development of the com- 
mercial aeroplane, one need not be surprised if the claims of 
flying are for the time being ‘ side-tracked.’ It is of course merely 
the result of opportunism when enthroned in the place of Govern- 
ment. It is not my purpose, here, to enter realms of controversy ; 
they lead one’s pen too far. But the really practical and relevant 
note, upon which I should like to finish this paper, is that the 
commercial aeroplane, as now for the first time designed, is 
already tending to outstrip the use we are making of it. What I 
mean is that, unless we develop very speedily and improve the 
land organisation of our ‘ airways,’ and unless we provide the 
system which will permit machines to fly at night as well as day, 
we shall be failing to make a suitable commercial use of the 
improved craft which will be designed and built. Already, for 
example, as an ‘air express’ to take the bigger motors forthcom- 
ing, designers have plans for machines carrying 20 and 30 pas- 
sengers. If regular commercial loads are to be forthcoming for 
such machines, and if services are to be supported and maintained 
all over Europe, it will certainly mean that aerial transport com- 
panies, which have shown enterprise far in advance of any assist- 
ance promised or received, must have the really willing and cordial 
support not only of Governments, but also of the general public. 

Even when Governments have provided the ground organisa- 
tion of air routes, and mail-matter has been put into the air in 
bulk as a matter of routine, it will still remain for the public to 
clinch the bargain, and ensure the success of our airways by send- 
ing express goods by air and also by travelling by air themselves 
whenever their journey is urgent. What I mean ta say is that 
any form of Government aid is more or less a temporary and 
artificial process. Sooner or later, and the result need not be 
long delayed once the business world really grasps the advantage 
of 100 miles an hour transport, our international airway systems 
should find themselves on a perfectly sound commercial basis, 
well able to look after themselves. But that result can never be 
attained, even assuming the encouragement of Governments, 
unless the general community, and particularly the great business 
firms in the big European cities, learn without hesitation to use 
the air whenever the time-factor becomes important. 
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In saying this, one strikes at the root of the question. It must 
be our task, by writing, by speaking, and by convincing practical 
examples, to reduce to a minimum the period of ‘ lag,’ or inertia, 
between the provision of commercial aerial transport and its 
general and habitual use by the community. The task is interest- 
ing as well as necessary, and it is one to which everyone, not only 
the flying expert or enthusiast, but also the enlightened citizen 
who has already used the air, may apply themselves with the 
utmost benefit. To hasten the advent of the ‘air age,’ which 
should do more for civilisation, in the long run, than any other 
development or movement in the history of the world, is surely 
a worthy task. 

G. Hott THomas. 





IS THE SUBMARINE DOOMED? 


Naval warfare has usually produced a new weapon to which in 
due course an antidote is found. To go no further back than the 
Spanish Armada the great danger to war vessels of that period 
was the fireship. Specially prepared, ignited and allowed to drift 
before the wind towards the enemy, this craft was a regular terror 
to a mass of ships sailing in irregular order, and dependent upon 
the wind for movement. In the endeavour to avoid it collisions 
often occurred. When, however, squadrons were organised to 
sail in line the remedy for this danger was found, ships moved out 
of line forming a gap through which the fireship drifted harm- 
lessly. Its disappearance in naval warfare was not immediate. 
Tt drifted out. . With hulls and masts of wood and sails, all in- 
flammable, the danger of fire remained. Red-hot shot succeeded 
the fireship and remained as part of the equipment until iron 
replaced wood in naval construction. We had the appliances for 
using these projectiles when I went to sea in 1861. The process 
of loading with them was as follows. The charge of gunpowder 
being rammed home it was followed by a rope grummet and a 
thick junk wad which had been soaked in water. Thus the charge 
would be protected from moisture by the grummet, and from 
premature ignition from the shot by the wet junk. Then the red- 
hot shot, carried in an iron bearer, was brought up to the gun and 
rolled down the bore, the gun being slightly elevated for the pur- 
pose. Another grummet wad kept it from rolling back again if the 
ship had any motion. I believe the last war in which red-hot 
shot were used was that with Russia in 1854 when the allied 
squadrons attacked the forts of Sebastopol. As they cruised in the 
Black Sea and approached various batteries they knew a warm 
reception awaited them by the rising smoke on shore indicating 
the lighting of furnaces for heating shot. 

These were war risks, but at all times there was a special 
danger to wooden constructions. Lightning destroyed innumer- 
able ships by fire. This continued until the introduction of 
lightning conductors, since which it is exceptional to hear of a 
ship being struck by lightning. Of their efficiency, I once had a 
striking example when in command of a small ship. We were 
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in the Red Sea when a tremendous thunderstorm came on. It 
seemed right over the ship; the flashes were continuous and the 
thunder deafening. We had shortened all sail in case a 
tremendous squall followed the calm which prevailed. I was on 
deck and happening to look aloft observed a stationary bright light 
at the top of the mast which had the lightning conductor. It 
looked like a lantern, but was the electric fluid pouring up from 
the earth below, through the water, up the mast and then neutra- 
lising with the electricity awaiting it from the clouds, giving the 
continuous flash with all the appearance described. 

What, however, gave the knock-out blow to wooden vessels was 
the invention of shell—hollow shot containing a charge of explo- 
sive ignited by a fuse which came into action on impact or after a 
regulated interval of time. The bursting of a shell inside the hull 
not only spread death and damage to life and armament but set 
fire to the ship. About the earliest proof of their effectiveness 
against ships of that day was when a Russian fleet from Sebastopol 
attacked a Turkish squadron lying off; Sinope and practically 
destroyed it, most of the ships being shortly in flames. Then came 
the bombardment of the Sebastopol forts by the allied fleets, in 
which the ships suffered severely from shell fire. How were they 
to be protected against this scourge? Napoleon the Third supplied 
the answer. He proposed to coat ships with iron plates three or 
four inches thick. The Emperor was a keen student of artillery 
and a much abler man than most people now admit. Two floating 
batteries—as they were called—so protected went out to the Black 
Sea and arrived in time to take part in the bombardment of the 
Kinburn batteries. The Russian shot and shell broke up like 
snowballs, or burst harmlessly, against the iron sides. The 
casualties were slight and mainly due to a few projectiles getting 
in the battery port-holes. This was the antidote. The French 
Admiral—Bruat—reporting this action said ‘ Everything may be 
expected from this new engine of war.’ It produced a complete 
revolution in naval war construction. 

These floating batteries had only a limited use. It remained 
to produce a sea-going ironclad, and the French again led the way 
by building La Gloire. Our naval authorities were slow in recog- 
nising and accepting the situation, but at last woke up and 
launched the Warrior, a ship entirely of iron and having 44 inches 
of it on her side. 

Then began the long struggle between guns and armour which 
continues to this day ; the main object of the one being to get shell 
within the hull, the other to keep them out. 

The next weapon to come into favour was the ram. The prin- 
ciple seemed so simple and effective: just run into a vessel and 
sink her. More than one had gone down after accidental col- 
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lisions, so all large warships were given a bow, projecting under 
water like a spur, for the purpose of ramming an enemy. It was 
also a danger to friends, as when the Jron Duke rammed the 
Vanguard in the Irish Channel; the Grosser Kurfiirst was sunk 
off Dover, and the Victoria in the Mediterranean. Observation 
demonstrated that a small miscalculation would cause a ramming 
ship to be herself rammed. The invention of the locomotive 
torpedo completed the discomfiture of the ram, for this deadly 
weapon came into play before the other could take effect. So the 
ram died a natural death and the torpedo took its place as a rival 
tothe gun. To attack a ship below the water-line had engaged the 
attention of many, for it is her most vulnerable part. That 
portion has to be as thin as possible that an iron vessel may carry 
all the heavy weights put into her. About three-quarters of an 
inch is the limit. It invites attack. The earlier attempts were 
crude—-a pot of gunpowder at the end of.a pole carried by a boat 
and dipped underneath the water on getting close to the object. 
On touching the hull the charge was ignited by electricity, and 
tne boat got away if it could, or if not previously sunk by gun fire 
in its approach. The limitations of such a method of attack 
are apparent and they led to the invention by the late Mr. Robert 
Whitehead of his now universally adopted torpedo. Of world-wide 
fame it needs no description, yet the history of its development 
from the slow erratic weapon our ships first carried to the present 
torpedo is very interesting. No wonder naval officers—or the 
majority of them—did not then treat this intruder seriously, nor 
give much thought to providing a defence against it. Subdivision 
of the vessel into water-tight compartments, so that if one was 
filled by an explosion or collision the water admitted would not 
spread, was carried out as far as practicable, but certain spaces 
such as contained the propelling machinery and submerged torpedo 
tubes could not be divided up without impairing their working 
efficiency. Subdivision has occasionally—not frequently—saved a 
ship from sinking. The device specially introduced to protect a 
vessel against a Whitehead torpedo was a crinoline of wire netting 
at a distance of about 20 feet from the hull supported by poles 
projecting from the side. That such an appliance should have 
been adopted and remained so long as part of the equipment indi- 
cates how little the danger of the torpedo had permeated the 
minds of naval rulers. ‘ Worse than nothing’ is no exaggerated 
phrase to apply to net defence as fitted. It only protected a vessel 
at anchor, or almost stationary. When she moved through the 
water the netting no longer hung vertical but sagged towards the 
surface. A small increase of speed and the whole structure would 
collapse, with the additional danger of fouling the propeller. It 
was no antidote to the torpedo owing to its limited application. 
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Having, then, nothing else in view no one cared to sign an order 
abolishing net defence. Among those who saw the necessity of 
substituting something better was Dr. G. Horatio Jones who 
nearly thirty years ago started working on this question. No 
necessity existed for his taking it up, for he had one of the best 
dental practices in London. It was a labour of love. His idea 
was to substitute thin steel plates for the flexible nets. About 
twenty-five years ago—to the best of my recollection—he wrote 
and asked me to come and see his projected plan of torpedo defence 
with drawings and model. At various times since I have observed 
the modifications and improvements made in his system. They 
constituted a guard to the vessel greatly superior to the netting, 
for the steel plating remained in position when she moved, and the 
ingenious device fixed to the head of the torpedo for cutting 
through netting could not operate against a plate. The naval 
authorities did not, however, adopt the plan, but the inventor 
persevered to the detriment of his purse and practice. In this 
method the difficulty always remained of maintaining the defence 
in position with the vessel at sea, where most wanted, for at 
anchor an efficient defence could be provided in another way. 
This difficulty became more accentuated as ships increased in 
speed, while the vibration set up in the plating would probably 
prove destructive. During this time the torpedo continued to 
improve in speed and accuracy. Yet it did not approach the air 
projectile in these respects. For a 12-inch shell would only take 
about five seconds to reach an object 4000 yards distant. If that 
object is a ship 400 feet long and travelling at the rate of 20 knots 
an hour, the shell aimed at her amidships, without allowance 
for her rate of progress, would still strike either the forward or 
after part. Allowing the torpedo to have a speed of 40 knots an 
hour for that distance it would take three minutes on the journey. 
This, provided the vessel aimed at is stationary. But if proceed- 


Ing at the rate mentioned on an opposite course, she will advance 


2000 yards during the interval, and the torpedo has to be aimed 
at a spot that distance ahead of her so that both may reach it 
at the same time. Much depends upon estimating aright an 
enemy’s speed, for one knot more or less in error would cause a 
miss. It would be a waste of ammunition to discharge a torpedo 
at a single vessel in these circumstances. If instead of one there 
were eight ships in line of similar size the chances of hitting one 
are more favourable: for the targets presented nearly equal in 
the aggregate the gaps between them. From the foregoing it may 
be gathered that the torpedo is a short-range weapon which has 
to be brought close to its objective before discharge. ‘This led to 
the introduction of the torpedo boat, which trusted to rapidity of 
movement, and smallness of size, to escape detection and sinking 
Vout. LXXXVIII—No. 522 24 
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in its approach. The antidote to that was the Destroyer, which 
became itself a carrier of torpedoes. In the meantime the 
torpedo had not sufficient success in the wars that occurred during 
its development to arrest serious attention. Gunfire destroyed 
Cervera’s squadron off Santiago. The same weapon defeated the 
Russian fleet when it met Admiral Togo in the Straits of Tsusima. 
The torpedo lacked something to bring its full power into play. 
This was supplied by the submarine, giving invisibility to the 
approaching carrier, and allowing the necessary short range to be 
reached without detection. To travel under water had been the 
aim of many minds for a hundred years. Several methods of doing 
this came under my notice during service afloat and at the 
Admiralty. They often combined ingenious ideas. It must be 
over thirty years since I saw one in Tilbury Dock invented by a 
Mr. Wolseley. It had hollow cylinders on each side which when 
drawn in caused the boat to sink, and when pushed out brought 
her to the surface owing to buoyancy thus imparted to the hull. 
It seemed so simple. A few of the spectators—among them 
Sir William White, Chief Constructor of the Navy—went on 
board ; the others, including Lord Charles Beresford and myself, 
remained gn the quay. With cylinders in board the boat 
descended to the bottom of the Dock. She was to come up after 
a short interval but did not appear for some time, when several 
white faces emerged from the orifice leading below. What had 
happened? At the bottom of the Dock there had gradually col- 
lected several feet of soft mud into which the Nautilus—that was, 
I think, her name—comfortably settled herself. When, desir- 
ing to ascend again, a few went to the winches which worked 
the cylinders they could not move them. More help—still no 
result. Mud against the ends of the cylinders resisted their 
efforts. The situation was becoming serious. Not a great deal 
of air for such a party remained below. Off coats and all hands 
to the winches. With this supreme effort the cylinders slowly 
forced their way through the soft substance and the boat came up. 
I am afraid this incident killed the invention, for I heard no more 
of it ; but it is obvious that as a submarine may occasionally desire 
to rest on the bottom of the sea where the depth permits, a 
liability to stay there from such a cause is undesirable. 

Then the late Mr. Nordenfeldt, a competitor with Hotchkiss 
in machine guns, turned his attention to submarine boats and pro- 
duced one with a novel feature. In his craft it was more difficult 
to go below the surface than tocome up. A horizontal propeller 
forced her down, overcoming the remaining buoyancy which on 
stopping the engine of this propeller caused her to rise. She was 
propelled by steam, on the surface and under water. When about 
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te submerge the furnace was closed and steam taken from the 
boiler and a reserve tank of steam to supplement the supply. 
Early in 1886 Greece preparing for war with Turkey ordered 
one of these boats and I saw it at the Piraeus whilst there in 
H.M.8. Dolphin. The present Sir Basil Zaharoff conducted the 
negotiations on behalf of Nordenfeldt. The Greek authorities 
made one of the stipulations of acceptance that she should be able 
to remain six hours under water with her crew. A small com- 
mittee, including a Professor, regulated the test, and having duly 
closed and sealed the aperture departed to other functions. On 
returning when the time had expired, and on opening the boat the | 
crew were found quite merry, smoking, playing cards etc. The 
Professor took a sample of the air and said that according to his 
analysis of it they all ought to have been dead an hour ago! The 
Greeks took the boat, and then the Turks ordered two which went 
out to the Dardanelles ; but they made little use of them and this 
invention died out. A serious objection was the great heat in 
the interior produced by the boiler and steam tank. A practical 
submarine was, however, being evolved and it came. at last from 
America. The Holland boat promised success and we obtained 
two or three for trial. This led to the formation of our own sub- 
marine fleet. The history of the submarine is most interesting 
but will not be described here. I¢ is not a weapon, only a carrier, 
and—apart from the great function of giving the torpedo ai; last 
@ more certain application—has a very limited use. The thief 
value of the craft travelling on the surface—be it battleship, liner, 
or tramp—is its buoyancy, enabling heavy weights—war equip- 
ment or merchandise—to be carried. Absence of buoyancy when 
submerged is a characteristic of the submarine, so that a small 
puncture and the entry of a limited amount of water sends it to 
the bottom.. Remove the sting from a mosquito, or even wasp, 
and what poor creatures they are. Take the torpedo out of the 
submarine, and it isas harmless. Of small gun-carrying capacity, 
and too fragile for use as a ram, there is one function the under- 
water craft can perform—that of observation. In the old days it 
was difficult to ascertain whether the enemy’s fleet was in port or 
not. Frigates went in as close as hostile guns would permit, but 
their report was often uncertain. A submarine would have a 
better chance of escaping detection. Even here, however, it is 
eclipsed by the aeroplane from which every portion of the harbour 
is visible. We started air observation on land with captured 
balloons, but they lacked mobility and took too long to prepare. 
In 1885 a balloon section accompanied General Macneill’s force 
which set out from Suakin. When it halted and proceeded to 
form a zareba, if the balloon could have ascended immediately it 
would have disclosed large bodies of Arabs gathering to attack, 
2a2 
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but inflation took too long. A small detachment of Lancers was 
out reconnoitring but the thick scrub made it difficult for cavalry 
to act and hordes of Arabs rushed the encampment. I have 
reason to remember the incident, as a small Naval Brigade formed 
part of the force and I lost some of my best men. 

Watching with interest the development of the torpedo it 
became evident to me about twelve years ago that unless better 
protection against it could be given to ships the next war between 
skilled nations would give startling results. No temporary device 
or guard not permanently in position would suffice. Could not the 
ship be constructed to withstand the blow without fatal injury? 
Let us consider what the detonation of high explosive produces : 
@ volume of super-heated gas which in its desire to expand exerts 
great force on obstacles in its way. It acts like a huge steam 
hammer, being directed against the side of a ship by the surround- 
ing water which prevents it expanding outwards. The thin side 
offers least resistance. Armour under water would not avail, for 
if thick and rigid enough to resist the impact the vessel would 
have little buoyancy left. Hence my conclusion to allow this 
expansion to take place in an empty space outside the hull so 
that the pressure reaching the side is comparatively harmless. 
All iron warships have a double bottom, not as a protection against 
torpedoes or mines but against grounding or a rock. Wooden 
ships did not require this, as an injury under water was less 
serious to them. It is recorded that a frigate once struck the 
pinnacle of a rock, broke off a piece and carried it across the 
Atlantic, gripped in the hole by the wood swelled with moisture, 
where it was discovered when docking. Against a torpedo the 
double side is required with a twenty-foot space between them— 
air or some light compressible substance to occupy this space. 
Finding Dr. Jones one day working at his moveable steel plate 
protection I told him of my conclusion. He promptly took up the 
idea and in October 1909 took out a provisional protection for his 
external watertight air or water caisson torpedo protection. In 
1912 I published a small brochure, The Battle of the North Sea 
in 1914, in which this method of defence is advocated. The 
objections to it are great increase of beam and reduction of speed. 
An original design could meet both objections. Half the expand- 
ing chamber can be inside and half outside the ship. Additional 
horse-power and weight of machinery will give the speed required. 
Then the war came in earnest and found us undefended against 
this weapon. Numerous casualties followed. At an early stage 
for some inscrutable reason the Cressy, Hogue, and Aboukir, 
three large cruisers, were ordered to patrol up and down the East 
Coast. Their length, height out of water, and draught made them 
easy targets for torpedoes, and a German submarine sank all 
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three in succession. Others followed. Mr. Archibald Hurd in an 
article ‘Is the Battleship doomed?’ states no battleship, battle- 
cruiser or large cruiser of the Grand Fleet was destroyed as a 
result of submarine attack. That may be perfectly true as so 
limited, but all war vessels cannot go about as part of a Grand 
Fleet, and the submarine caused many losses. In attempting to 
force a passage through the Dardanelles the allied squadron 
suffered more from torpedoes and drifting mines than from gun- 
fire. In these Straits—the current always running towards the 
Mediterranean—a mine just buoyant dropped in above will find 
its way to the entrance. One type has a contrivance which causes 
it to disappear under the surface for a short period and then come 
up again. This increases its efficiency. Adequately prepared 
for the operation I believe the squadron would have passed 
through the Straits with comparatively little injury. If the ships 
had been given an extemporised outer side or blister—as it is 
usually called—they could not be sunk by torpedo or surface mine. 
The efficiency of this protection was proved in due course. 

The advent of Lord Fisher to the Admiralty in the autumn 
of 1914 led to a more active naval policy. Monitors with a 
blister or bulge side were one feature of it. Their appearance 
created a sensation. A correspondent of the Datly Telegraph 
described the arrival of one in the East—how men were seen 
apparently walking in the water alongside her, but that it was the 
upper surface of the bulge which gave them a footing. No 
previous account of these vessels had appeared, and this was 
giving the show away. I do not know whether anybody was even 
‘sacked ’ for this revelation. The outer side justified its exist- 
ence. I was toid of one monitor which was struck by three 
torpedoes and survived. Applied to some early cruisers it is 
related of one so fitted that a torpedo exploding against the blister, 
the ship not only remained afloat but afterwards steamed faster 
than before ! 

Early in the War the Germans by the bombardment of an 
open town like Scarborough showed they were not going to be 
bound by any regulations or Hague Convention. We did, how- 
ever, think hospital ships would be spared. Not so: and when this 
devilish work began I wrote urging they should be protected with 
blister sides, but without avail. That magnificent vessel the 
Britannic completely equipped as a hospital went to the bottom 
as well as others. Admiral Sims has given the reason for this 
diabolical idea of the enemy. The Germans had no special 
desire to sink hospital ships—‘ hurts me more than it does you’ 
sort of attitude—but they wanted to make us detail Destroyers to 
convoy and protect them so that there would be fewer small craft 
left to hunt their submarines. It meant more destruction to 
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merchant shipping and our speedy submission. They were play- 

. ing for a high stake and brushed aside all scruples. After such 
acts the penalty for failure should be exceptionally severe. One 
could forgive much, but not leaving helpless people in mid-ocean 
packed in a small boat with a winter temperature, or causing a 
submarine to dive with men on the upper deck. Why have none 
of the perpetrators been brought to justice ? 

Though an antidote to the torpedo has appeared this weapon 
is unlikely to drop out. More probably there will arise a new 
struggle between torpedoes and ship, the attack and defence being 
further developed. The submarine will continue as an auxiliary 
arm without displacing the surface vessel. A submarine battle- 
ship seems outside the range of practical possibility. It would 
involve too many sacrifices to attain a doubtful end. Imagine the 
depth of water required for a Renown or Tiger to disappear 
beneath the surface. The air has unlimited depth, without rocks 
or sandy bottom, and gives a range of vision denied to the sub- 
mersible. I can conceive a big ship rising out of the sea and 
speeding through the air for more rapid progress. We may 
expect a great development in the near future of aircraft for peace 
and war purposes. The next weapon will probably come from the 
air. This does not mean the disappearance of the big surface 
vessel, but her suitable protection against the new arm, a com- 
paratively easy matter. It means more horizontal or deck 
armour. That became evident with the increased range of gun- 
fire. When projectiles are hurled from a distance of 15,000 to 
20,000 yards, their path at the end is a descent assimilating to 
that produced by howitzer and mortar firing ,,also to bombs dropped 
from the air. We had not sufficiently recognised this before 
the late War, and suffered accordingly at the battle of Jutland. 
The shell fired at our ships were comparatively small, but the 
impact of one weighing a couple of tons simply as a mass of iron 
without explosion would probably have more effect than an air 
bomb exploding on contact. 

Finally it may be asked, will the submarine disappear like the 
fireship? I do not think so, for there are certain services it can 
usefully perform apart from being a torpedo-carrier. To those 
not caring to face the waves of the Channel and shrinking from 
@ flight in the air a passage under water may appeal. For this 
journey a Tunnel, if ever constructed, would be a formidable com- 
petitor. I am still an opponent of that scheme and unable to 
admit that it would have been of great assistance to us in the 
War, but that subject is outside the scope of this article. 

Notwithstanding the great advance in speed and accuracy of 
the torpedo, an advance likely to be continued with another 
method of propulsion, the gun retains its place as the champion 
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heavy-weight weapon. It is the ‘ punch’ which tells at sea as 
on land. Hence my successive advocacy of heavier ordnance. 
The great object is to be a year or two ahead of possible rivals, 
and keep the lead. Lord Fisher accomplished this with his first 
Dreadnought and battle-cruisers. Later he applied the principle to 
their ordnance and installed in succession a 15-inch and an 18-inch 
gun. One day I found him working out a 21-inch. I urged a 
22-inch (as stated in his Records) on the ground that on hearing of 
our 18-inch possible enemies would probably get out a 20-inch, and 
21-inch would not be sufficiently superior in that event. 

The bést gun is of no value without projectiles to match, and 
the armour-piercing shell manufactured by Sir Robert Hadfield 
are unsurpassed. 

It is unsafe to prophesy what will be the sea weapons of the 
future or what naval architecture has in store with new designs. 
League or no League of Nations, science will continue to make 
further advances in all branches of destruction. We do not yet 
see signs of turning swords into ploughshares. 


§. EarpLEy-Winmor, 
Rear-Admiral (retired). 


P.S.—Since I wrote the foregoing a great Admiral has died. 
Lord Fisher was once vilified (his own words ta me) for inserting 
a million pounds for submarines in the Navy Estimates. We owe 
him the flotilla of them which performed such splendid work in 
the war. This will be made known in due course. Its fame will 
not rest on sinking helpless merchant ships without warning. 
Lord Fisher also realised the great value of air flight as an aid 
to war. 

8. E.-W. 





THE DISASTROUS NEED OF MEN IN 
MARCH 1918 


AFTER the great drama of March 1918 many facts were interned 
and many lies were put into circulation. For the Government, 
while waiting for American troops, had left the British Army in 
France deplorably short of men, and this fact might have wrecked 
the Government if it had not been hidden by the devotees of 
camouflage. But facts cannot be interned for ever. G.H.Q. 
compiled a candid dispatch, which appeared in the London Gazette 
on the 21st of October 1918, just three months after it was dated. 
Its publication was forbidden by statesmen till the Allied counter- 
strokes had achieved results by which the public mind was entirely 
occupied. Even then some passages were deleted. Meantime, 
unluckily, the Cabinet and its advisers had unloaded the conse- 
quences of their own mistakes upon the Fifth Army, and were 
welcomed by their supporters as rescuers of the Allied Cause. 
They were too ingenuous to see that humbug is like a fog, which 
comes and goes. To-day itis clear that the greatest danger to 
the British Armies in France invites us to study with frankness 
the grave mistakes made, and then hidden, by the Lloyd-George 
Coalition. 

Grave mistakes were made also in Mr. Asquith’s time, but 
Ludendorff shows that, during the months which preceded Mr. 
Asquith’s fall, German power in the West sank to a state of 
crippled weakness. Afterwards it recovered steadily, and at last, 
in March 1918, it brought us to the brink of complete disaster. 
But for the wonderful tenacity shown by the undermanned Fifth 
Army, Ludendorff would have achieved his huge strategical aims, 
and Mr. Lloyd George’s cry for help to President Wilson would 
have been of no use at all. 

This cry for help has been put into a story by Mr. Lloyd George 
himself. Speaking at Leeds on the 7th of December 1918, he 
said, in a bad opening: ‘I need not tell you about the 21st of 
March, how, when the great crisis came, men were hurried across 
the Channel.’ Why were they kept in England till after the 
great crisis came? Mr. Lloyd George ran away from this cruel 
question and related his story : 
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‘I shall never forget that morning when I sent a cable to 
President Wilson, telling him what the facts were, and how it was 
essential that we should get American help at the speediest pos- 
sible rate: inviting him to send 120,000 infantry and machine- 
gunners per month to Europe. If he did: that we would do our 
best to help to carry them. I sent that telegram, and the follow- 
ing day came a reply from President Wilson: ‘‘ Send your ships 
across, and we will send 120,000 men.’’ Then I invited Sir 
Joseph Maclay, the Shipping Controller, to 10 Downing Street, 
and said ‘‘ Send every ship you can.’’ They were all engaged 
in essential trades, because we were cut down right to the bone. 
There was nothing that was not essential. We said “This 
is the time for taking risks.’’ We ran risks with our food, we 
ran risks with essential raw materials. We said ‘‘ The thing 
to do is to get these men across at all hazard.’’ America sent 
1,900,000 men across, and out of that number 1,100,000 were 
carried by the British Mercantile Marine.’ 

This being the climax of the Government’s pre-battle policy, 
let us remember that G.H.Q. had long foreseen that American 
troops could not arrive in sufficient numbers before Ludendorff 
had struck his blow. On this point Earl Haig’s dispatch says : 


Although the growing Army of the United States of America might be 
expected eventually to restore the balance in our favour, a considerable 
period of time would be required to enable that Army to develop its full 
‘strength. While it would be possible for Germany to complete her new 
dispositions early in the new year, the forces which America could send 
to France before the season would permit active operations to be recom- 
menced would not be large. In view of the situation described above, it 
became necessary to change the policy governing the conduct of the opera- 
tions of the British Armies in France. Orders accordingly were issued 
early in December, having for their object immediate preparation to meet 
a strong and sustained hostile offensive. In other words, a defensive policy 
was adopted, and all necessary arrangements consequent thereon were 


put in hand with the least possible delay... . A vast amount of work 
was required to be done in the construction of defences, old systems had 
to be remodelled, and new systems created. . . . All available men of the 


fighting units, with the exception of a very small proportion undergoing 
training, and all labour units, were employed on these tasks. Though 
the time and labour available were in no way adequate if, as was suspected, 
the enemy intended to commence his offensive operations in the early spring, 
a large portion of the work was in fact completed before the enemy 
launched his great attack. That so much was accomplished is due to the 
untiring energy of all ranks of the fighting units, the transportation ser- 
vice, and the Labour Corps. . . . In all, at least sixty-four German 
Divisions took part in the operations of the first day of the battle, a 
number considerably exceeding the total forces composing the entire British 
Army in France. The majority of these Divisions had spent many weeks, 
and even months, in concentrated training for offensive operations, and had 
reached a high pitch of technical excellence in the attack. 
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Worse, still, every weakness in the British position was known 
to the enemy. Ludendorff knew that Haig was dangerously short 
of men on a front of 125 miles. He knew also that the weakest 
portion of this front was on both sides of St. Quentin ; and against 
this weakness he assembled huge odds. In the history of British 
battles there is nothing more tragical. Ludendorff was aided 
greatly by the fact that Haig’s line from La Fére ran north-west, 
drawing nearer and nearer to the Channel ports ; so he knew that 
Haig could not afford ta lose ground either in the north or in 
those north-central districts where the northern French collieries 
lay. By menacing every part of the British front, and by pre- 
paring an offensive against the French, on the Reims front mainly, 
but partly also at Verdun, Ludendorff produced very grave per- 
plexities both at G.H.Q. and in Pétain’s G.Q.G. 

How were the reserves to be disposed? There was only a 
choice between bad compromises, for Pétain, like Haig, was in 
great need of men, and many persons in France feared a flanking 
attack through Swiss land. Historians are certain to view 
variously the compromises which were chosen. All sorts of shifts 
had to be adopted, though they were known to be perilous. In 
this Review there is room to speak only of that compromise which 
transferred to Pétain the duty of relieving our Fifth Army, south 
of Péronne, in a time of peril. 

There would have been no need far this compromise if Haig 
had been supplied with enough troops for adequate defence. 
Pétain kept his reserves far back because of the prepared German 
menace along the Reims front and elsewhere; and how could 
he aid our Fifth Army till he knew that Ludendorff’s attack against 
Gough and Byng was the main German offensive, and not a 
feint? Moreover, the value of reserves depends on the distance 
that separates them from the places where they are urgently 
essential, those near at hand being worth incalculably more than 
those which have a long distance to travel; for consider the busi- 
ness of moving a Division with all its equipments and impedi- 
menta. Ludendorff says that moving a German Division took 
two or three days and required from twenty to thirty trains; and 
hence his great anxiety whenever he was taken by surprise, as 
by Byng’s big blow against Cambrai. But when generalship is 
driven into bad compromises by a shortage of men, and when 
the front to be guarded is very wide and of vital impartance along 
all its many sectors, no pre-battle plans for the use of reserves 
can be good. Pétain’s reserves came up as rapidly as possible, 
but they arrived without their full equipment, military and 
administrative, and were too ill-armed to do justice to their excel- 
lent qualities. Indeed, correct maps prove that the German 
advance in March 1918 was deepest where the French troops, ill- 
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armed, were most numerous, namely in the south, from west of 
Montdidier to the neighbourhood of Moreuil. 

The first business of the French reserves was to relieve the 
British 38rd Corps, which was vastly overstretched across 30,000 
yards of front—a distance only 16,000 yards less than the whole 
frontage which Byng’s Army had to protect. Butler's 
3rd Corps had only three Divisions in line, the Fourteenth, 
Eighteenth, and Fifty-eighth, and only two cavalry Divi- 
sions in reserve, the Second and Third. On the first day 
the foe broke through the Fourteenth’s battle zone, out- 
flanking our Thirty-sixth Division, which held the right of 
Maxse’s 18th Corps. The attack was held up in the railway 
cutting west of Essigny, but the general position remained so 
critical that a retreat by night behind the Crozat Canal became 
necessary. Losses had been very grave. Reinforcements were 
required at once. Let us see, then, on which days the French 
Divisions appeared in the battle, never at first as complete units, 
since time is required to bring a Division into action by train or 
in motor-lorries. So far as I can learn, after very careful research, 
ten French infantry Divisions arrived by the eighth day of battle, 
and one French cavalry Division. 

Third day : Two infantry Divisions. Dawn, the Hundred and 
twenty-fifth ; evening, the Ninth. Also the First French Cavalry. 

Fourth day: Three infantry Divisions, Tenth, Sixty-second, 
and elements of T'wenty-second. 

Fifth day : Hundred and Thirty-third. 

Sixth day : Thirty-fifth. 

Seventh day: Fifty-sixth, Hundred and Sixty-second, and 
Hundred and Sixty-sixth. 

Even if these troops could have arrived with their full equip- 
ments, military and administrative, their value as reinforcements 
would have been greatly lessened by the reserves which Oskar von 
Hutier had added to his odds. If we look at the German forces 
which Ludendorff assembled fram the Omignon river southward 
to Brissy-Choigny, we find that Hutier on the 21st of March had 
eleven Divisions in line, and eight, if not nine, in support, and ten 
to be used as reserves. These were not present, but they became 
active during the battle. Hutier, then, employed twenty-nine 
Divisions. Just south of Hutier, and intimately allied, was Gayl’s 
flanking force of three first-rate Divisions and the Thirteenth 
Landwehr ; and south of Gayl, threatening our Barisis sector, were 
two Divisions of Boehn’s Army, Fourteenth Reserve and Third 
Bavarians. Here, in all, are thirty-five German Divisions, ten 
of which came up as reserves, like the ten French infantry Divi- 
sions. Earl Haig says that ‘in the Somme battle, by the end 
of March, in addition to some ten German Divisions engaged 
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against the French, a total of seventy-three German Divisions 
were engaged [against Gough and Byng] and fought to a stand- 
still by forty-two British infantry Divisions and three cavalry 
Divisions.’ 

In this prodigious ordeal our Fifth Army achieved perhaps 
the noblest work in our military history. During the battle’s 
first period, the terrible first three days, its fourteen in- 
fantry Divisions, nearly all much below strength, were 
opposed by seventeen of Marwitz’s, nineteen of Hutier’s, 
Gayl’s four, and the two Divisions on Boehn’s right. After 
the first period, slowly, gradually, reserves came into the 
battle to aid both combatants, and hence the strain on our own 
troops was not appreciably lessened till the attack became tired. 
This means that owing to that need of men which oppressed both 
Haig and Pétain, the Allied reserves were not placed near 
enough to the battle-front; and since most of them came from 
a long distance, and always in a very intense hurry, their use 
had about it the character of fevered improvisation. 

Further, when a wide battle line has insufficient men for 
defence, reserves cannot be moved from one sector to another with- 
out forming a new weak place which the foe may assail, as Luden- 
dorff on April 9 assailed from Givenchy north-east towards the 
Ypres area. This second attack caused another great flurry of 
reinforcements. For what reason did the War Cabinet and its. 
advisers invite disaster by keeping Haig perilously undermanned ? 

Several delicate points have to be considered in this connexion. 
In March 1918 nearly all the French reserves were sent to Gough’s 
front south of the Somme, while nearly all the British went north 
of the Somme to Byng. This policy of reinforcement was 
governed by the tragical shortage of men, but let us think of it 
from a military standpoint, as it ought to have been viewed by 
the War Cabinet in the pre-battle period of preparations. 

Was it reasonable to mingle too many French and British 
troops together when a retreat was gathering to a very perilous 
climax? Is it not commen knowledge that different fighting 
temperaments among nations, with their differing methods, 
customs, traditions, do not coalesce on a battle-front? They come 
from distinguishing traits of racial character—enduring qualities 
which are changed only by slow and gradual evolution. Even 
when they are trained together by the same drill and firm dis- 
cipline, the heat and stress of battle are likely to separate them ; 
and when they have not been trained together, how can we expect 
them to coalesce merely because they are suddenly thrown together 
during a most hazardous retreat? 

As everyone knows, British and French troops, so unlike tem- © 
peramentally and in fighting method, never wish to fight along- 
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side one another, mixed up. They believe, indeed, that they 
hinder one another, and are most useful as supporting allies when 
they have spheres of their own in a battle-front. So it is to be 
regretted that our Fifth Army, south of the Somme, owed its 
reinforcements mainly to the French, whose reserves could not 
come up either swiftly enough or well enough equipped to act 
as @ general relieving force, able on the fourth or fifth day to 
take command without ‘ swopping horses in midstream.’ 

When President Lincoln refused to swop horses while crossing 
a stream, he used in a great war the virtue of humorous good 
sense ; not by any means an easy virtue to display when the fever 
of battle circulates from brain to brain, and when statesmen far 
off from the stricken field lose their nerve and wish to prove to 
themselves that they are very busy in prompt action. Lincoln’s 
maxim is good sense in all dangerous times, but particularly when 
the stream is a river in spate, and both horses are off their feet 
and trying to swim as corks do. Yet Gough and his officers and 
men were set to swop horses, several times, in a river boiling 
towards rapids. It was a thousand pities, and in this matter the 
authority of G.H.Q. was overruled from outside. 

French troops without their artillery and other essential 
things, though operating on ground for which British Com- 
manders had every reason to feel responsible, were not placed 
under British orders; it was our troops who were placed under 
French orders and in a disjointed manner to be studied as a warn- 
ing by every one of us. Owing to these frequent changes of 
command, unity of control was impossible. Sometimes the 
French issued orders direct to British subordinate units, with- 
out informing their British Commanders. As a consequence 
disjointed and isolated operations followed ; and on the fifth day, 
and afterwards, a critical situation was hard to alleviate. Con- 
fusion might. have been the herald of catastrophe. 

The Governments of France and Great Britain were responsible 
for these changes of command, which seemed to imply bluntly 
that British national pride did not exist, that British officers and 
troops were inferior to the French, and that the French would have 
been humiliated if their reinforcements had obeyed British orders 
until they took over the fighting front. 

There are those who say that most Frenchmen outside the 
battle looked upon Gough as a beaten General, under whom their 
troops could not serve until his men were relieved and withdrawn. 
If this way of thinking did come into vogue outside the battle— 
and many wild opinions were circulated—it would have been cor- 
rected by a frank official statement giving the perilous number of 
‘Gough's infantry when the battle began ; and certainly no French 
soldier inside the battle could have been blind to our Fifth Army’s 
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greatness, since its jaded Divisions after very severe casualties 
neyer retreated more rapidly than the French reinforcements. 
Sometimes, indeed, they retreated less rapidly. Both French and 
British were assailed by a force which compelled them to choose 
between bending and breaking : and why should anyone have sup- 
posed that a confusion in command would be useful? Further, as 
Gough was chosen to guard a 42-miles front which was perilously 
undermanned, no slight should have been thrust upon him during 
a retreating fight against huge odds. Consider also the part played 
in battle by national feelings. Let us take an illustration. 

If Bliicher had arrived at three o’clock in the afternoon of 
Waterloo, he and his men would have come under Wellington, 
not Wellington under Bliicher; and this would have been essen- 
tial, quite aside from any question of military pre-eminence, for 
mankind’s gifts of the spirit are abnormally sensitive to all in- 
fluences, good and bad, during the heat and stress of a great 
battle. Every British soldier on the field-of Waterloo was so 
proud of being under Wellington that his whole nature was 
Wellingtonised ; and this general feeling of proud loyalty to the 
Chief was accompanied by regimental attachment of men to their 
officers, Picton’s men to Picton, for example, and Colborne’s to 
Colborne. Imagine, then, what the shock would have been to 
officers and men alike if Bliicher had arrived at three in the after- 
noon and had taken command of the British infantry and of — 
Wellington also. 

And now apply this war psychology—that is, this knowledge 
of the human mind and spirit in soldiers, one by one, and in 
Divisions united into an army—to Gough and his officers and men. 
If any depleted Divisions ever had reason to be proud of their 
leaders, they were those who baffled Hutier and Marwitz when 
Marwitz and Hutier were at their strongest. They fought with 
intense British pride against Germans ; they knew that the under- 
manning was no fault of their Army’s H.Q., nor of G.H.Q. ; and 
from day to day their fraying frayed line stretched more and more, 
as when Maxse on the fourth day aided Watts along about four 
thousand yards of front. And then all at once, and bit by bit, they 
were taken from their own officers and placed under the control of 
French reinforcements, whose artillery and other needs were on 
the road, far off. Would French troops in the Verdun campaign 
have been willing to pass all at once from their own Generals to 
be controlled by British reinforcements? I hope not, for the 
most valuable thing in war is national pride among good soldiers. 

One of the most distinguished of Gough’s officers has written 
as follows : 

Although the British formations were placed under various French 
general officers for the purpose of fighting the enemy, these French generals 
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through no fault of their own) were at first unable to exercise command 
: rs either over their own or over our troops. They had been sent 
up in a great hurry . . . without their stafis, without telephones and dis- 
patch riders, without artillery, and without any small-arm ammunition 
beyond the eighty rounds carried on the men. They were short of transport 
and short of machine-guns; and this state of things lasted during several 
days. , 

These difficulties were valiantly contended with, but were a hindrance 
to handling troops effectively in contact with a vigilant enemy. Good 
comradeship got over the difficulty of language and the difficulty of under- 
standing foreign methods, but could not overcome the difficulty of obeying 
the contradictory French orders which reached our units in quick succession. 
It thus transpired that our subordinate formations were compelled to 
look to their own Corps for tactical instructions as well as for administra- 
tive services, and the Corps staff thus became engaged in reconciling French 
orders and French wishes with what was practicable at the moment. This 
was done as tactfully as possible, but with a firm intention of not permitting 
the enemy to penetrate any gap inside the Fifth British Army. 

The French retired south-westward from Roye at the start. Our line 
of retreat lay due west. If we had implicitly obeyed the French orders 
we received there would have been a gap of at least ten miles between 
Montdidier and Beaucourt. The French generals on the spot at the time 
recognised this situation, and there was never any friction between us; 
but it should be placed on record that a ten-mile gap was avoided only by 
the firmness of purpose displayed by General Sir Hubert Gough, Com- 
manding the Fifth Army. In fact we held the gap in defiance of orders 


from superior French generals who were unacquainted with the local 
situation. .. . 


Let these matters be viewed frankly and temperately, side 
by side with a sound military rule which says that reinforcements 
ought to do no more than reinforce till they are properly equipped 
to take over the fighting front. Till then, they should be governed 
by the army whose strength they restore. 

Sometimes sound principles in war have an application 
governed by differing circumstances, and there are critics who 
believe that the transfer of our 3rd Corps on the fourth day to the 
Third French Army may have been useful, partly because Gough’s 
most southern Division—the Fifty-eighth—had become detached in 
French territory,’ and partly because Butler’s line of retreat was 
towards the Noyon region which the French were particularly 
eager to guard. On the other hand, not all units of our 3rd Corps 
had come naturally into touch with a French command. Both 
cavalry and infantry had done all that was possible under their 
own officers; and, as we learn from Haig’s Dispatch, it was not 
till after the sixth day that our 3rd Corps was gradually relieved 
by French reinforcements and sent north to rejoin the Fifth Army. 

As for the 18th Corps, in its case there should be no doubt at 
all. It bore with success the brunt of Hutier’s attack. Why, 


1 This Division, the Fifty-eighth, passed under French control earlier in the 
battle, and thus before the fourth day. 
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then, was it not permitted to fight entirely under its own Army's 
control till its units were withdrawn? Why impose on British 
troops a subordination to French reinforcements which may be 
regarded by them as a political panic coming from outside the 
fighting or as censure passed publicly on themselves and their 
officers? In these matters I feel as an Englishman who has 
always been greatly moved by British battles, and who is certain 
that a great nation’s just pride of self-respect is a natural element 
of greatness which should be treasured. 

At first the French troops associated with our 18th Corps took 
line along the Libermont Canal from Quiquery, east of Nesle, 
down to Libermont. Four companies of French infantry rein- 
forced the right of our Twentieth Division ; then this British unit 
—to which, after the crossing of the Somme, remains of our Sixty- 
first Division were attached—passed for a time under the French 
commander, whose men belonged to the 2nd French Cavalry 
Corps, General Robilot. 

In the evening of March 24, Gough and Robilot discussed a 
combined attack on the foe north-east of Nesle, to drive him back 
over the Somme along the Bethencourt sector. An extensive 
plan was debated and arranged. By night the French Twenty- 
second Division was to man the line Rouy-le-Grand—Mesnil St. 
Nicaise, in order to attack in a north-eastern direction, while the 
Eighth British, under Heneker, was to co-operate by thrusting 
south-east. And the British Twenty-fourth Division, brought ~ 
forward from its position in reserve, was to advance due east, 
assailing with all its might ; and these combined movements were 
to be set in action at eight o’clock on the morning of the fifth day. 
‘A barrage table was timed, and our officers and men made all 
necessary preparations. 

When dawn came the French were not in position ; they asked 
for a postponement of three hours. Three hours went by; no 
change in the situation occurred ; and then it became known that 
General Robilot had issued no definite orders because he regarded 
the whole scheme as a ‘ projet’ only, a fight in an isle of dreams. 
It is quite easy for men to view a piece of business differently 
when they speak different languages, and when reinforcements do 
not belong to an Army Commander’s direction. 

But misunderstandings have results, not often welcome. A 
German thrust advanced through Nesle, and the French Twenty- 
second Division was-driven back south-west a considerable distance 
towards Roye. By noon, moreover, some three or four miles 
north of Nesle, heavy German columns of attack debouched from 
Morchain and pushed the right of Watts’s Corps through Licourt 
and Pertain. By evening Watts was being attacked on the rail- 
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line from Omiécourt north-east to the Somme, but his troops held 
their own, retaining also the bridges of St. Christ and Brie. 

Next day, March 26th, the Governments of France and Great 
Britain decided to place the supreme control of the operations of 
the French and British forces in France and Belgium in the hands 
of General Foch, who accordingly assumed control. Should this 
action have been taken by British statesmen while two British 
armies were retreating on French soil, and while the world hummed 
with false accusations brought against our Fifth Army? Iam 
perfectly certain that neither Chatham nor Beaconsfield would 
have permitted it; and to General Foch himself the sudden and 
fevered effort to realise unity of control was unfair, because he 
could not possibly gather into his hands all the reins of a very 
complex command. Indeed, Foch began his reign with defeats, 
first in the Lys Valley battle, and then on the Chemin des Dames, 
where he was taken completely by surprise. Surely it would have 
been much fairer to Foch, and much fairer also to British self- 
respect, if his appointment to supreme control had not been made 
public till the second Somme battle had ended and till the Lloyd 
George Coalition had admitted its responsibility for the great need 
of men. Instead of admitting this responsibility, Mr. Lloyd 
George and his followers permitted the fame of the Fifth Army 
to be sacrificed, forgetting that the tribunal of history would 
review their words and acts and be fearless and just. 

Many military experts believe that Allenby had too many white 
troops in Palestine, since British reinforcements were urgently 
required on the Western Front. In India there were plenty of 
native troops well trained and ready to relieve several of Allenby’s 
Divisions ; but the War Cabinet waited till the tragic events of 
March 1918 had called into action most of the troops under Haig’s 
command. Before the Lys battle commenced, as we learn from 
the Dispatch, forty-six out of Haig’s total force of fifty-eight Divi- 
sions had been engaged in the southern area. Many of them had 
suffered terrible losses, like the Sixty-sixth, Fourteenth, and the 
Sixty-first. 

The Sixty-first, under Colin Mackenzie, had twelve days of 
continuous fighting, with a night shift in *busses from one Corps 
to another. The ranks became tragically thin, of course, and so 
tired that really they seemed to be stricken with locomotor ataxy ; 
but not a sign of defeat was to be seen in any face. Continuously, 
since the 22nd of August 1917, they had been in line, apart from 
a few short periods in trains or on the roads, when moving from 
one part of the line to another. 

As a nation we are very fond of talking about high thoughts and 
right feelings ; sometimes our virtue is confident enough almost to 
Vor. LXXXVIII—No. 522 2B 
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imply that our British shoulder-blades are adorned with angels’ 
wings brisk for flight ; but do we really cheat ourselves into the 
belief that we have a moral right not only to keep a Division in line 
for seven whole months, but also to let it fight afterwards through 
twelve days and eleven nights? Here is one lesson to be learnt 
from the immense battle of March 1918. It teaches us to know 
the difference between reasonable warfare and cruelty to our 
own soldiers, who represent our country’s manhood at its very best. 


WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 





THE INDIAN SWORD AND ITS SORROWS 


On the 13th of November 1918 death was abundantly fed in the 
plains of the Punjab. Many thousands of Mahomedans went 
into the dry lips of narrow graves, while the air quivered with 
the little eager flames of Hindus and Sikhs turning from dust 
to ashes. Burying and burning was a giant’s task, for the whole 
population was sick and weak. Cattle died for lack of men to 
bring water. The payment for a shroud wrenched the last penny 
from humble homes. The epidemic, termed influenza by Euro- 
peans, and ‘ the war sickness’ by Punjabis, did a mighty killing 
and out of the Sword Arm of India’s twenty-two million souls 
slew one million in sixty awful days and nights. We British 
people live within touch of taps to turn on water, within touch 
of switches to summon light, but the yeomen of northern India 
are drawers of water, fetch their fuel and their oil, and during that 
pestilence men kept too long on their feet and died swiftly in 
remote hamlets without medical attendance. Gallant young 
troopers returning on leave from Palestine died on the threshold 
of their village homes. Years of plague had held such village» 
under the shadow of death, but the ‘ war sickness’ was ten times 
more deadly than the plague. It came after the fire of the 
summer sun had disinfected the dust of narrow lanes and the 
litter round hamlets and hovels, it came while the air was crystal 
clear and the nights perfect in their cool purity, it came after 
the monsoon had failed and the land lacked water and fields were 
barren, it came to the homes of Indian officers and sepoys at the 
end of a long war, it held a simple people in awe and fear just 
as Good News penetrated slowly into the minds of an illiterate 
population. 

On the 3rd of November I left Rawalpindi on a tour among 
the wives, mothers, and widows of Indian soldiers. By the per- 
mission of the Lieutenant Governor Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, a firm 
and energetic friend of the Punjab fighting man, I had been 
enabled to set forth on a pilgrimage of sympathy. People at 
home take things in India very much for granted ; doubtless many 
may be surprised to learn that, though for four years of struggle 
Punjab men had gone to the war by every path that leads away 
from home, no British officer’s wife had gone to their veiled 
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women by the rough roads that stretch across silent plains beyond 
the view of cantonment, civil lines, and the windows of first- 
class railway carriages. But for the enthusiasm of Sir Michael 
O’ Dwyer it would now be on record for all time that while British 
officer and Indian soldier stood shoulder to shoulder on every Front 
and in death were not divided, their wives made no pilgrimage 
to demonstrate a mutual sacrifice, a tremendous bond. 

Briefly my mission was this: as the widow of a Lieutenant- 
Colonel of a Punjab regiment I was to go away from the beaten 
track, visit the homes of military families, and face to face with 
veiled women was to convey sympathy to the bereaved, encourage- 
ment to the anxious, praise and congratulations to the wives and 
mothers of the distinguished, information to the bewildered, and 
make inquiries as to the welfare of all. A male government, 
however paternal, cannot be in real touch with purdah women, 
yet those women are the nerve centre of the Indian Army. One 
might as well try to tell the time by a clock with only one hand, 
as endeavour to gauge the welfare of the Punjab soldier 
without reference to the welfare of his wife and mother. Let 
me say here and now that among those women I found terrible 
grief, great affection, a most seemly pride. The anxiety of the 
mothers was one of the most poignant things I have ever beheld ; 
and as regards the mothers of prisoners of war I met a psychology 
that was a revelation to me. They feared that their sons starved 
in the hands of the Turks and their horror was not only a mental 
concentration that seemed to burn away all other interests or 
preoccupations, it appeared to me to have a physical root. She 
who of her own person had been food and nourishment to her 
male child had a fierce and instinctive rebellion over the starvation 
of that son. Face to face with dark eyes under a veil one read 
in them a passion of maternity; formidable, not to be easily 
forgotten. 

Just before I left Rawalpindi news came of the armistice with 
Turkey. Armed with glad tidings I was all impatience to be off. 
In view of the scourge of influenza I received two hours’ instruc- 
tion from an Indian doctor and was sent forth laden with a supply 
of remedies. ‘ You go on the mission of a knight errant,’ said 
the Commissioner of Rawalpindi to me, ‘ tilt at every windmill 
on every hill, and don’t be bound by red tape. Let me hear how 
things strike you.’ Thus'I set off, accompanied by an Indian 
officer of the 27th Punjabis and an Indian servant. 

I had been on tour a week when I rode into Jatli from Kaun- 
trilla on the 12th of November. AsI dismounted by the verandah 
of the police bungalow where I was to spend the night, I greeted 
a group of women who had had news: of my coming and were 
assembled to interview me. In the distance a mud village tossed 
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its low roofs against the cloudless sky, and from there a few 
peasants were carrying to me a dying man on his string bed. I 
stood waiting for him, thinking of a man I had passed that day 
who had literally fallen by the wayside. He lay under the shadow 
of a sandy cliff, his pony hanging a weary head, and a little boy 
squatting patiently beside him. A tehsildar, who rode with me 
as escort, made inquiries and explained the situation to me, ‘ This 
man is the accused in a murder case, Huzoor. He goes now to 
the magistrate. I think he is too ill to go. His home is but 
one mile away, and I shall give him permission to return there.’ 
My medicines were straying behind us on donkeys, so I gave the 
sick man a cough lozenge that I had in my pocket, a feeble remedy 
for body and soul in such a case. After ministering as best 
I could to the gaunt dust-coloured figure on the bed I went to 
the little knot of quiet women on the verandah. They had never 
spoken before to any Englishwoman. Squalidly poor, they were 
the dependants of mule corps men, and camel corps men, and 
their petitions were pathetic in their. very simplicity. ‘ Protector 
of the Poor, I, the mother of Abdur Rahman who was slain, 
receive a pension of five rupees a month. The postman gives me 
paper. I require little money; four annas for oil, twelve annas 
for ghee. No man will give me five rupees in rupees, or little 
money, for that paper. They give but four rupees twelve annas 

- what can I do?’ Or, ‘My son, Bahadour Khan, driver, 
troop 8, Camel Corps 8, writes to me asking, ‘‘ Have you need of 
money?’’ I reply many times, “‘I have great need. Send 
quickly,’’ and nothing comes.’ The puzzled, anxious voice fades 
into the silence of despair. ‘ Huzoor, No. 488 Fazal Din, Camel 
Corps 2, has returned on leave. He says my lord died at Hos- 
pital No. 10, Basra, Mesopotamia, more than two years ago. No 
news has come. No pension has come. There is my son, and 
three daughters ; little children. I have no money. What can I 
do?’ Thunders of victorious armies leave these sighs, these 
feeble wails, in their rear. 

A heartbreaking place, Jatli, I thought, as I walked from its 
tao quiet shadow across the parched earth to a tiny station, on 
the 13th of November, bound for Dhudhial. That station was 
deadly silent, and empty save for the Indian officer, my servant, 
the donkeys with my luggage, and myself. The station staff 
was absent, sick and dying. A sowar swung in, his kit across 
his shoulders. He came straight up to me and saluted. He was 
just home on leave after fighting in France and Palestine, he told 
me. Having spent a night with his wife’s family he was now 
returning ta his own roof. At a hamlet near Kauntrilla he had 
heard that a colonel sahib’s memsahib was touring among the 
women. ‘Are you that Memsahib?’ he inquired, and when I 
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said that I was he remarked, shyly and gravely, ‘It is a great 
favour.’ Like all the soldiers that I met, he was very glad to 
speak freely about the anxieties and problems that had beset the 
women under war conditions. ‘ Yesterday you visited the girls’ 
village school, and they wrote upon their slates that the King 
is victorious over the Turks, also what medicine to take for the 
great sickness. Good words. Thus I heard the news.’ He 
beamed. ‘ We people fought the Turks and now they are broken.’ 
The man was a Hindu, but for the last few days I had told the 
news ta a good many Mahomedan soldiers, and they had all 
received the tidings of victory with the same satisfaction. I 
record that fact as my own experience in November 1918; there 
has been plenty of time for reaction since then. The young sowar 
had rather quaint theories of his own as to some of the causes 
which had prolonged the war. ‘The French soldiers would not 
live in the trenches. In the day they remained in the trenches 
and they fought well. But in the night they returned to sleep 
in maisons. The Presence knows that their bungalows are called 
maisons? Good, we also know that. Thus the war is not won 
quickly. It is better to remain day and night in the trenches as 
is the custom of the Sahib-log. We people have seen much and 
learnt much.’ He added with gloom that no one in the Funjab 
villages believed a word he said, save only the old soldiers and 
the wounded and men on leave. He also complained that the | 
mothers of sepoys and sowars were angered by their sons asking 
them to prepare tea as it had been prepared in France. ‘ They will 
not leave go of their customs,’ he said, with resignation. While 
he talked the queer little toy train wobbled in and drew up in 
a cloud of dust. 

The moment it stopped dozens of Indian soldiers, men on leave 
and pensioners, discharged themselves abruptly from its over- 
crowded carriages, and approached me in the wake of a Ressaldar 
Major whom I knew. His father had served under Lord Roberts 
in the Afghan wars, in my husband’s regiment. He and his son 
had fought in France. His village lay some twenty miles south 
of Rawalpindi, and his wife was a friend of mine. Alert, keen, 
and courteous, he addressed me eagerly, ‘ Have you news of the 
War, Huzoor?’ 

*‘ Nothing since I left Rawalpindi, when I had news that the 
Turks had surrendered, Ressaldar Major Sahib,’ I replied. 

‘That news reached us on the fourth, it is also in the Fauji 
Akbar,’ he said, mentioning the army newspaper. ‘ But yester- 
day we thought we heard one hundred and one guns in my village. 
No man was certain. But we knew you were at hand, so I rode 
hastily to the train, and am come here to inquire of you. For 
one hundred ard one guns is big news.’ 
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The men of the Punjab gathered round us and stood, expectant. 
The long train seemed to hesitate. The gloom of the grim plain 
in the grip of death was deep, silent, and hopeless. And across 
the shadowless barren earth a runner came into view. ‘The train 
jerked and started ; everybody shouted, and it halted meekly, each 
window packed with broad shoulders and big turbans. 

‘Someone brings tidings, Presence,’ remarked the Indian 
cfficer who accompanied me. 

The runner, a ragged fellow, dripping with sweat and dramati- 
cally panting, gained the little station and handed me a note. I 
ripped open the envelope, and hundreds of eyes watched me read 
the words of Chowdry Sunder Singh. ‘ Madam, the bearer is my 
servant. The Commissioner ordered me to send you his letter 
to you, which please receive and oblige. Armistice is signed and 
hostilities ceased from the llth. I congratulate you. Faithfully 
yours, Chowdry Sunder Singh, 13th of November 1918. Gujar 
Khan.’ The Commissioner’s letter confirmed the news. I broke 
the tense silence by asking the Indian officer to give the runner 
a good tip from my rupees, which were in his keeping. Then I 
announced the tidings. And the answering shout was shattered 
by the tactless engine-driver, who started his spasmodic train 
again. ‘Come in here,’ I said as I jumped for my carriage, and 
as many Indian officers and soldiers as could follow scrambled 
in after me. 

The donkey-driver, having unloaded my baggage, took the 
news of victory back to little Jatli, and proclaimed it there 
to villagers who exist without birth or death certificates, inquests, 
poor laws, old-age pensions, trade unions, hospital, or friendly 
public-house ; very humble conquerors. 

Bacon has written that ‘Men discover themselves in trust, in 
passion, at unawares,’ and in that little railway carriage the men 
of the Indian Army disclosed their sentiments impulsively. For 
they trusted a British officer's widow, they were all on fire with 
the news, and, though long fought for, actual peace and victory 
took them by surprise. In a deep chorus came the names of sahibs, 
the names of regiments, the names of sons and brothers reprieved 
from peril. . . . They also were reprieved, and thankful. The 
awe of war was very marked in the hour of peace. They glowed 
with pride in us. It was immense, an exultation. Not such fools 
as stay-at-homes and buniars had deemed them—they had followed 
a rising Star, they were allied to victors. That was how their 
thoughts chuckled ; they asked the world, their own particular 
world, with broad smiles, ‘ Who was right, eh?’ And their 
instant ambition outran all bounds—for the King! The wretched 
train had not crawled five miles before those Punjab officers and 
men had placed Germany, Austria and Russia under his sway. 
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Their impulse was homage; to send tribute of telegrams to the 
Commander-in-Chief and to the Commissioner of Rawalpindi was 
their immediate purpose. They were thoughtful too, speculating 
shrewdly as to the terms of the Armistice. Hard men to drive 
a bargain, those yeomen of the North. Mercy did not drop like 
gentle dew from heaven to inspire their terse suggestions. And 
suddenly one of them mentioned Lord Kitchener, and expressed 
a regret that he had not lived to see victory. ‘ Kitchener Sahib,’ 
the Brahman Ressaldar Major asserted robustly, ‘ Kitchener Sahib 
is not dead. Only his body is dead. Without doubt his spirit 
lives and rejoices!’ And with that affirmation in our ears we 
reached Dhudhial and announced the defeat of Germany. 

Soldiers came all day to my little resthouse to talk of the vic- 
tory. It obliterated the epidemic, the failure of the monsoon, and 
the abnormal cost of living from their minds that day. Over and 
over they re-fought engagements, and recounted experiences. 
We were very much in touch, as an old Indian veteran put it 
on another occasion, * knots in the same net.’ The strange wheel 
of fate had sent me, who had heard of war in the mountains of 
Kashmir, who had seen my husband’s regiment march out of 
Dera Ismail Khan on the North-west Frontier to embark for ser- 
vice overseas, who had been to England and to Ceylon since 1914, 
among those Eastern soldiers of a brave and faithful ‘ mercenary 
army ’ on the day when Great Britain sheathed her sword. And- 
until my eyes close in death I shall remember the faces of those 
veterans, their voices, and their emphatic gestures as they spoke 
of friend and foe. ‘We understand it as good fortune that on 
the day of the news of victory we have been in the presence of 
one of our Sahib-log,’ said an old Indian subadar, when they took 
leave of me. I went, then, in search of my servant who should 
have been bustling over preparations for my dinner. He had 
been on service with a British officer and I found the poor old 
man in tears. ‘ What profit is there in this victory? My Cap- 
tain Sahib is dead.’ Far away from political agitators, not seek- 
ing admission to the public ear, not wanting to give evidence 
before this Inquiry, or that Commission, the officers, the rank and 
file, and the gallant old follower bore witness to a love that has 
laid down its life for its friends. 

At noon on the 14th of November I went to the village school. 
The building had been rendered purdah for the occasion and pent 
up within its walls were the veiled women of soldiers who lived 
at Dhudhial, or within walking distance. Some women marched 
ten miles to Dhudhial that day, and ten miles home. Ah how 
shall I show readers those women? The Indian Army has existed 
since the first sepoy was enlisted in 1748, and the history of its 
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women, pierced by the Sword, is unwritten. It remains till 
to-day a silent story. 

Touch a live wire—that was my feeling. I clanged the heavy 
wooden doors behind me, shut out the sunshine and was 
myself enclosed swiftly by a crowd that rustled to its bare feet 
and thronged in on me with soft thud of sole on mud floor, and 
an outburst of low cries of ‘ mabarrak, mabarrak!’' Brahman, 
Sikh, and Mahomedan closed tight around me and little hands 
rose and fell, rose and fell, in repeated salaams. It was thus— 
thrillingly—that the news of victory was received by the bereaved 
and the anxious, and out of many million British women I, and 
I only, had the privilege of witnessing their emotion in their own 
vie intime. The whispering sound of their clamour must have 
reached the soldiers who gathered outside the building. ‘We 
heard them, we heard them—they of the zenana were greatly 
rejoiced,’ said the old Jemadar tome. He had not been unmoved 
by the sound, I could see. 

It would be easy to sentimentalise about those women. The 
pathos was there, the tragedy, and the picturesqueness; yes, it 
would be easy. But it would deny the real atmosphere in that 
crowded and stifling room. The greatest reality in that room was 
the strength and vitality of the women. Place a young woman 
in a motor behind a wind screen; there you have a sheltered 
woman of the world. Take a big piece of paper and hold it in 
front of a small grate in which a fire has been kindled, wait and 
hear behind that firescreen the flames rush and leap—so may you 
listen in a crowded dark room to the veiled womanhood of an 
army, after four years of war, greeting the price of victory and the 
Good News of peace. 

I had been then for ten days among the Punjab women ; they 
had ceased to be secret-strange to me. But in that room were 
gathered strange lives indeed. The young Brahman widows 
were blighted into perpetual isolation and. sterility. The Jat 
Sikh widows might make but one marriage and that was with 
a dead husband’s brother if he had one. The Mahomedan women 
might marry again, but their purdah was rigid. None might 
work for hire without loss of honour. All if they bore children 
bore them without chloroform or doctor, and were married by 
arrangement and without consent. The summer was like a 
furnace in their plains, the winter was cold and harsh ; fever and 
plague were for ever on their thresholds. They could not read 
or write, they carried no map in their heads, no mental vision of 
armies, battles and hospitals, kindly doctors, skilful nurses. 
They had seen no sea nor any ship; some had never seen a city, 
most had never seen a white face. But they knew their own 

1 Congratulation. 
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world as the palm of their hand, and held tenaciously to every 
custom, law and ceremonial. Their old women were formidable, 
their young women seductive. They had great dignity of manner 
and a terrible power of concentration upon any desire, any sorrow, 
any anxiety. Not by my pen shall they be made to flirt behind 
their veil ; they had no trace of vulgarity. If their ignorance was 
great, at least in the school of life they had learnt endurance and 
a grim tenacity, and they had acquainted themselves with cer- 
tain facts. A colonel commanding a regiment was to them a 
well-known and definite power, someone standing in close relation 
to their men’s lives. And so with the other British officers, and 
Indian officers. They spoke of distinct companies, of scouts, of 
signallers. Pay and pensions were intimate actualities. The 
depots loomed large on their immediate horizons, and they could 
name the various Fronts, and the cantonments where depots and 
units had been stationed within their experience. They had 
corresponded through the pens of others with absent husbands 
and sons for years ; the comings and goings of letters and soldiers 
on leave were dates they cited, events they recorded. The news 
of casualties, the receipt of the Queen’s picture and the royal 
telegram of sympathy, were things that broke and touched hearts. 
Their petitions were very simple; they asked often if there was 
any photograph taken at regimental sports, or of ceremonial 
parades, or in hockey groups, to be given them by the kindness . 
of some Sahib and bring to their eyes again the picture of a fallen 
husband or son ; they desired a letter from some soldier of whom 
nothing had been heard for long months, they craved for some 
definite news of the ‘ missing,’ they wanted details of the circum- 
stances under which this man or that had died. And they asked 
eagerly when the regiments would return to India, when the 
rewards of land would be granted to the distinguished, when they 
would see their men again. . . 

A few women stood out of the crowd as distinct personalities 
to me. One was the widow of a Subadar in my husband’s regi- 
ment. As her hands touched mine in the hour of triumph we 
felt that there are moments when East and West can meet with 
a full understanding. I told her then, while the crowd listened 
very gently and quietly, all that I could remember of words of 
appreciation uttered by his British officers from time to time 
during a dozen years. It is strange how little material there was, 
though one knows the man was well liked. But she was much 
moved and I think more than a little comforted. Two elderly 
women sat together hand in hand: I discovered that their sons 
had died side by side, one an officer and the other his orderly. 
An old mother told a slow sad tale of a son who retired on a wound 
pension after seventeen years’ service. Twice he had ridden in 
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to Dhudhial to draw that pension, but the last time he had had 
to walk for he had no longer a pony. As he crossed a stream 
the water bewitched his wound. On reaching home it opened ; 
after three days’ suffering, he died. The poor old woman had no 
idea that she was entitled to a pension as her unmarried son had 
undoubtedly ‘died of wounds received on active service.’ Her 
case was gone into and eventually a pension was awarded her. 
Sitting there among them for about two hours the weight of their 
perplexities, their poverty, their sorrows and wrongs and bewilder- 
ments grew heavy indeed. And these women looked to the British 
Raj for might, majesty, dominion, and power; looked to the 
British Raj for the fruits of victory, looked to the British Raj for 
special protection in their own need—were.they not widows, wives 
and mothers of soldiers who had ‘ given service ’? 

When I left them and went out to the light and air I was 
greeted by a jolly group of wounded men. They had come in to 
rejoice over the victory, and were feasted with due honour. 
Maimed men, men whose fine frames were deteriorating under 
the stress of wounds and a hard life, they were well-satisfied men 
that day. I shall always see a picture of them out there in the 
bold sunshine as one of them answered my congratulations on 
their victory and service with the faithful protest, ‘We are the 
King’s sons.’ 

Eva Mary BELL 
(‘Joun TRAVERS ’). 
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EMERITI NOS IMPLORAN7 


WHo are these so pale and patient, still afoot from morn till even, 

Pushed aside or unregarded as the busy crowds go by, 

Out of heart and out of having ’mid the teeming wealth of London, 

Some trumpery their stock in trade to catch the passing eye, 

As ’neath the naked arch of heaven in every wind and weather 

For wives and little ones they toil to keep the home together? 

I will tell you if ye know not—O my brothers, is it meet ?— 

They are men who fought for England, for the hope and homes 
of England, 

Fighting now the fiend of hunger as they tramp the heedless 
street. 


What is this they bring so slowly from the mud-banks of the river, 

Once created in God’s image, of the breed of Britain born? 

Now dismantled of his manhood, and with face and form dis-~ 
figured, 

O shield him from the sight of her whom late he left forlorn! 

For the gates were shut against him where of old he wont to 
labour, 

With none to right him of his wrong, and no man for his 
neighbour : 

Shall I tell you of his doing who so limply lieth there? 

He was one who fought for England, for the very life of England, 

Yet found no other arms than death’s to lift him from despair. 


O renowned and mighty nation ! ye that hold a foremost place 
Pleading for the world’s salvation, save the saviours of your race ! 


JAMES RHOADES. 
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